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The sala at Wat Pa Baan Taad 







Preíace of the Editor for this edition 


To avoid possible coníusion for the reader, many Pãỉi terms 
initially ữanslated into English have, at the discretion of the editor, 
been for this edition leít unữanslated in the original Pãli. Any reader 
untamiliar with these Pãíi terms should reter to the Põ/ỉ—Glossary 
at the back of this book. Also the explanations of Pã/ỉ^words in the 
Glossary have been replaced with the here commonly used ữansla- 
tions and explanations. 


Wat Pa Baan Taad 


Note of the Translator 

In these talks, as in Thai usage in general, 

the vvords “heart” and “mind” are used interchangeably. 

(Both are included under the Pãíi term “citta” — the editor) 






Introduction 


These talks except for the two marked otherwise were originally 
given for the benetit of Mrs. Pow Panga Vathanakul, a follower of 
Venerable Ãcariya Mahã Boowa, who had contracted cancer of 
the bone marrow and had come to practice meditation at Wat Pa 
Baan Taad in order to contend with the pain of the disease and the 
fact of her approaching death. AU in all, she stayed at Wat Pa Baan 
Taad for 102 days, from November 9, 1975 to Pebruary 19, 1976; 
during that period Venerable Acariya Mahã Boowa gave 84 
impromptu talks for her benetit, all of which were tape recorded. 

After her death in September, 1976, one of her triends, M. R. 
Sermsri Kasemsri, asked permission of the Venerable Acariya to 
transcribe the talks and print them in book form. Seventy—seven of 
the talks, plus an additional eight talks given on other occasions, 
were thus printed in two massive volumes together totalling more 
than 1,000 pages. Six talks from these two volumes have already 
been ữanslated into English and published in a book entitled “Amata 
Dhamma”. 

The talks in the present collection all deal with the practice of 
meditation, and particularly with the development of pahhã. Be- 
cause their style of presentation is personal and impromptu, they 
will probably be best understood if read in conjunction with a more 
systematic inữoduction to the techniques of meditation, such as 
the Venerable Acarỉỵa’s own book, “Wỉsdom Develops Samãdhi”, 
which is available separately or as part of the volume, “Porest 
Dhamma”. 



Straightỷrom the Heart 


The title of the present book is taken from a request, írequently 
made by the Venerable Acariya to his listeners, that his teachings 
be taken to heart, because they come sữaight from the heart. 


Thãnissaro Bhikkhu 
Rayong 
June, 1987 
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The Language of the Heart 


T ^e Venerable Ãcariya Mun taught that all hearts have the 
same language. No matter what one’s language or nation- 
ality, the heart has nothing but simple awareness, which is 
why he said that all hearts have the same language. When a thought 
arises, we understand it, but when we put it into words, it has to 
become this or that language, so that we don’t really understand 
one another. The teelings within the heart, though, are the same for 
everyone. This is why the Dhamma fits the heart pertectly, because 
the Dhamma isn’t any particular language. The Dhamma is the 
language of the heart. The Dhamma resides with the heart. 

Pleasure and pain reside with the heart. The acts that create 
pleasure and pain are thought up by the heart. The heart is what 
knows the results that appear as pleasure and pain; and the heart 
is burdened with the outcome of its own thoughts. This is why the 
heart and the Dhamma fit pertectly. No matter what our language 
or nationality, we can all understand the Dhamma because the 
heart and the Dhamma are a natural pair. 

The heart torms the core within the body. It’s the core, the 
substance, the primary essence within the body. It’s the basic 
toundation. The conditions that arise from the citta, such as 
thought—tormations, appear and vanish, again and again. Here 
Tm reterring to the rippling of the citta. When the citta ripples, that’s 
the tormation of a thought. Meanings, which deal with detining, 
memorising, and recognising, are termed sannã. “Long” thoughts 
are sannã; short thoughts are sankhãra. In other words, when a 
thought torms — “blip” — that’s a sankhãra. Sannã reters to detining 
and recognising. Vinnãna reters to the act of acknowledging when 
anything external comes and makes contact with the senses, as 
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when visible forms make contact with the eye and cognition results. 
AU of these things are constantly arising and vanishing of their own 
accord, and so the Buddha called them khandhas. Each “heap” or 
“group” is called a khandha. These five heaps of khandhas are 
constantly arising and vanishing all the time. 

Even Arahants have these same conditions — just like ordinary 
people everywhere — the only ditterence being that the Arahants” 
khandhas are khandhaspure and simple, withoutany /cí7esas giving 
them orders, making them do this or think that. Instead, their 
khandhas think out of their own free nature, with nothing torcing 
them to think this or that, unlike the cittas of ordinary people in 
general. 

To make a comparison, the khandhas of ordinary people are 
like prisoners, constantly being ordered about. Their various 
thoughts, labels, assumptions, and interpretations have something 
that orders and torces them to appear, making them think, assume, 
and interpret in this way or that. In other words, they have kilesas 
as their boss, their leader, ordering them to appear. 

Arahants, however, don’t. When a thought tonns, it simply torms. 
Once it torms, it simply disappears. There’s no seed to continue it, 
no seed to weigh the citta down, because there’s nothing to torce it, 
unlike the khandhas governed by kilesas or under the leadership of 
kilesas. This is where the ditterence lies. 

But their basic nature is the same: AU the khandhas we have 
mentioned are inconstant (aniccaứì). In other words, instability and 
changeability are a regular part of their nature, beginning with the 
rũpa khandha, our body, and the ưedanã khandha, teelings of 
pleasure, pain, and inditterence. These things appear and vanish, 
again and again. Sannã, sankhãra, and uinnãna are also always in 
a State of appearing and vanishing as a normal part of their nature. 
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But as for actual awareness — which forms the basis of our 
knowledge of the various things that arise and vanish — that doesn ’t 
vanish. We can say that the citta can’t vanish. We can say that the 
citta can’t arise. A citta that has been puritied thus has no more 
problems concerning the birth and death of the body and the 
khandhas; and thus there is no more birth here and there, appearing 
in crude torms such as individuals or as living beings, for those 
whose cittas have been puritied. 

But those whose cittas are not puritied: They are the ones who 
take birth and die, setting their sights on cemeteries without end, all 
because of this undying citta. 

This is why the Lord Buddha taught the world, and in particular 
the world of human beings, who know right and wrong, good and 
evil; who know how to toster the one and remedy the other; who 
understand the language of the Dhamma he taught. This is why he 
taught the human world above and beyond the other worlds: so 
that we could try to remedy the things that are harmtul and 
detrimental, removing them from our thoughts, words, and deeds; 
try to nourish and toster vvhatever goodness we might already have, 
and give rise to whatever goodness we don’t yet have. 

He taught us to toster and develop the goodness we already 
have so as to nourish the heart, giving it retreshment and well— 
being, giving it a Standard of quality, or goodness, so that when it 
leaves its present body to head for whatever place or level of being, 
this citta that has been constantly nourished with goodness will be 
a good citta. Wherever it tares, it will fare well. Wherever it takes 
birth, it will be born well. Wherever it lives, it will live well. It will 
keep on experiencing well—being and happiness until it gains the 
capacity, the potential, the accumulation of merit it has developed 
progressively from the past into the present — in other words, 
yesterday is today’s past, today is tomorrow’s past, all of which are 
days in which we have tostered and developed goodness step by 
step — to the point where the citta has the firm sữength and ability, 
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from the supporting power of this goodness, that enables it to pass 
over and gain release. 

Such a citta has no more birth, not even in the most quiet or 
retined levels of being that contain any latent traces of conven- 
tional reality (sammuti) — namely, birth and death as we currently 
experience it. Such a citta goes completely beyond all such things. 
Here Tm reterring to the cittas of the Buddhas and of the Arahants. 

There’s a story about Ven. Vaiigisa that has a bearing on this. 
Ven. Vahgisa, when he was a layman, was very talented in divin- 
ing the level of being in which the citta of a dead person was reborn 
— no matter who the person was. You couldn’t quite say he was a 
tortune-teller. Actually he was more a master of psychic skills. When 
anyone died, he would take that person’s skull and knock on it — 
knock! knock! knock! — tocus his citta, and then know that this 
person was reborn there, that person was reborn here. If the person 
was reborn in hell or in heaven, as a common animal or a hungry 
ghost, he could tell in every case, without any hesitation. AU he 
needed was to knock on the skull. 

When he heard his triends say that the Buddha was many times 
more talented than this, he wanted to expand on his knowledge. So 
he went to the Buddha’s presence to ask for turther training in this 
Science. When he reached the Buddha, the Buddha gave him the 
skull of an Arahant to knock on. 

“AU right, see if you can tell where he was reborn.” 

Ven. Vaiigisa knocked on the skull and listened. 

Silence. 

He knocked again and listened. 

Silence. 

He thought for a moment. 

Silence. 

He tocused his citta. 

Silence. 
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He couldn’t see where the owner of the skull was reborn. At his 
wit’s end, he contessed trankly that he didn’tknow where the Arahaní 
was reborn. 

At tirst, Ven. Vahgisa had thought himselt talented and smart, 
and had planned to challenge the Buddha betore asking for turther 
training. But when he reached the Buddha, the Buddha gave him 
the skull of an Arahantto knock on — and right there he was stymied. 
So now he genuinely wanted turther training. Once he had turther 
training, he’d really be something special. This being the way things 
stood, he asked to study with the Buddha. So the Buddha taught 
him the Science, taught him the method — in other words, the Science 
of the Dhamma. Ven. Vahgisa practised and practised until tinally 
he attained arahantship. From then on he was no longer interested 
in knocking on anyone’s skull except for his own. Once he had 
known clearly, that was the end of the matter. This is called 
“knocking on the right skull.” 

Once the Buddha had brought up the topic of the citta that 
doesn’t experience rebirth — the skull of one whose citta was puritied 
— no matter how many times Ven. Vaiigisa knocked on it, he 
couldn’t know where the citta was reborn, even though he had been 
very talented before,/or thepìace of a pure citta’s rebirth cannot be 
found. 

The same was ữue in the case of Ven. Godhika: This story should 
serve as quite some food for thought. Ven. Godhika went to practice 
meditation, made progress step by step, but then regressed. They 
say this happened six times. Atter the seventh time, he took a razor 
to slash his throat — he was so depressed — but then came to his 
senses, contemplated the Dhamma, and became an Arahant at the 
last minute. That’s the story in briet. When he died, Mãrảs hordes 
searched for his spirit. To put it simply, they stirred up a storm, but 
couldnT tell where he had been reborn. 
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So the Lord Buddha said, “No matter how much you dig or 
search or investigate to find the spirit of our son, Godhika, who 
has completely tinished his task, you won’t be able to find it — even 
if you turn the world upside down — because such a task lies beyond 
the scope of conventional reality.” How could they possibly find it? 
ỉt’s beỵond the capacitỵ oỷpeople with kilesas to know thepoiver of 
an Arahant’s citta. 

In the realm of convention, there is no one who can ữace the 
path of an Arahant’s citta, because an Arahant lies beyond conven- 
tion, even though his is a citta just the same. Think about it: Even 
our stumbling and crawling citta, when it is continually cleansed 
without stop, without ceasing, without letting perseverance lag, will 
gradually become more and more retined until it reaches the limit 
of retinement. Then the retinement will disappear — because 
retinement is a matter of conventional reality — leaving a nature of 
solid gold, or solid Dhamma, called a pure citta. We too will then 
have no more problems, just like the Arahants, because our citta 
will have become a superlative citta, just like the cittas of those who 
have already gained release. 

AU cittas of this sort are the same, with no distinction between 
women and men, which is simply a matter of sex or convention. 
With the citta, there is no distinction between women and men, 
and thus both women and men have the same capacity in the area 
of the Dhamma. Both are capable of attaining the various levels of 
Dhamma all the way to release. There are no resữictions that can 
be imposed in this area. AU that is needed is that we develop enough 
ability and potential, and then we can all go beyond. 

For this reason, we should all make an effort to train our cittas. 
At the very least, we should get the citta to attain stillness and peace 
with any of the meditation themes that can lull it into a State of 
calm, giving rise to peace and weU—being within it. For example, 
mindtulness of breathing, which is one of the primary themes in 
meditation circles, seems to suit the temperaments of more people 
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than any other theme. But whatever the theme, take it as a governing 
principle, a reíuge, a mainstay for the citta, putting it into practice 
within your own citta so as to attain rest and peace. 

When the citta begins to settle down, we will begin to see its 
essential nature and worth. We will begin to see what the heart is 
and how it is. In other words, when the citta gathers all of its currents 
into a single point, as simple awareness within itselí, this is what is 
called the “citta”. The gathering in of the citta occurs on diííerent 
levels, corresponding to the Cỉtta’s ability and to the diííerent stages 
of its reíinement. Even if the citta is still on a crude level, we can 
nevertheless know it when it gathers inwardly. When the citta 
becomes more and more reíined, we will know its reíinement — 
“This citta is reíined.... This citta is radiant.... This citta is extremely 
still.... This citta is something extremely amazing” — more and more, 
step by step, this very same cittaỉ 

In cleansing and training the citta for the sake of stillness; in 
investigating, probing, and solving the problems of the citta with 
pahhã—which is the way of making the citta progress, or of enabling 
us to reach the truth of the citta, step by step, through the means 
already mentioned — no matter how crude the citta may be, don’t 
worry about it. If we get down to making the effort and persevere 
continually with what diligence and persistence we have, that 
crudeness will gradually fade away and vanish. Reíinement will 
gradually appear through our own actions or our own striving until 
we are able to go beyond and gain release by slashing the kilesas to 
bits. This holds true for all of us, men and women alike. 

But while we aren’t yet able to do so, we shouldn’t be anxious. 
AU that is asked is that we make the citta principled so that it can be 
a reíuge and a mainstay for itselí. As for this body, we’ve been 
relying on it ever since the day we were born. This is something we 
all can know. We’ve made it live, lie down, urinate, deíecate, work, 
make a living. We’ve used it, and it has used us. We order it around, 
and it orders us around. For instance, we’ve made it work, and it 
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has made us suffer with aches here and pains there, so that we 
have to search for medicine to ữeat it. It’s the one that hurts, and 
it’s the one that searches for medicine. It’s the one that provides the 
means. And so we keep supporting each other back and torth in 
this way. 

It’s hard to tell who is in charge, the body or us. We can order it 
around part of the time, but it orders us around all the time. Illness, 
hunger, thirst, sleepiness: These are all nothing but a heap of suttering 
and dukkha in which the body orders us around, and orders us 
from every side. We can order it around only a little bit, so when 
the time is right for us to give the orders, we should make it meditate. 

So. Get to work. As long as the body is tunctioning normally, 
then no matter how much or how heavy the work, get right to it. 
But if the body isn’t tunctioning normally, if you’re ill, you need to 
be conscious of what it can take. As for the citta, though, keep up 
the effort within, unílaggingly, because it’s your essential duty. 

You’ve depended on the body for a long time. Now that it’s 
vvearing down, know that it’s wearing down—which parts still work, 
which parts no longer work. You’re the one in charge and you 
know it full well, so make whatever compromises you should. 

But as for the heart, which isn’t ill along with the body, it should 
step up its ettorts within, so that it won’t lack the benetits it should 
gain. Make the citta have standards and be principled — principled 
in its living, principled in its dying. Wherever it’s born, make it have 
good principles and satisíactory standards. What they call “merit” 
(Purina) won’t beữay your hopes or expectations. It will provide 
you with satisíactory circumstances at all times, in keeping with the 
fact that you’ve accumulated the merit — the well—being — that all 
the world wants and of which no one has enough. In other words, 
what the world wants is well—being, whatever the sort, and in 
particular the well—being of the citta that will arise step by step from 
having done things, such as meditation, which are noble and good. 
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This is the well—being that íorms a core or an important essence 
within the heart. We should strive, then, while the body is still 
tunctioning, for when life comes to an end, nothing more can be 
done. No matter how little or how much we have accomplished, 
we must stop at that point. We stop our work, put it aside, and then 
reap its rewards — there, in the next life. Whatever we should be 
capable of doing, we do. If we can go beyond or gain release, that’s 
the end of every problem. There will then be nothing to involve us 
in any turmoil. 

Here Tve been talking about the citta because the citta is the 
primary issue. That which will make us fare well or badly, meet 
with pleasure or pain, is nothing else but the citta. 

As for what they call bad kamma, it lies within the citta that has 
made it. Whether or not you can remember, these seeds — which 
lie within the heart — can’t be prevented from bearing truit, because 
they are rooted in the citta. You have to accept your kamma. Don’t 
find tault with it. Once it’s done, it’s done, so how can you find 
tault with it? The hand writes and so the hand must erase. You 
have to accept it like a good sport. This is the way it is with kamma 
until you can gain release — which will be the end of the problem. 


«« 
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The Marvel ofthe Dhamma 


T ^hose who practice the Dhamma will begin to know the 
Dhamma or to gain a feel for the Dhamma in the area of 
meditation more markedly than in other areas, and more 
extensively. For example, the gratitication that comes from being 
generous is moving in one way, the gratitication that comes from 
maintaining the precepts is moving in another way, the teelings of 
gratitication that come from the ditterent torms of goodness are 
moving in their own separate ways. This is called tinding gratitica- 
tion in skiltulness. 

But all of these teelings of gratitication converge in the practice 
of meditation. We begin to feel moved from the moment the citta 
begins to grow still, when the heart gathers its currents together to 
stand solely on its own. Even though we may not yet obtain a great 
deal of stillness from the inward gathering of the citta, we still find 
ourselves gratitied within, in a way we can clearly sense. If the citta 
or the Dhamma were a material object, there wouldn’t be anyone 
in the world who wouldn’t respect the religion, because the 
goodness, the well—being, and the marvels that arise from the religion 
and from the practising in line with the teachings of the religion are 
things desired the world over. 

Goodness, well—being, marvels: These are things the world has 
always desired from time immemorial — with a desire that has never 
lost its taste — and they are things that will always be desired until 
the world loses its meaning, or until people become extinct, having 
no more sense of good and evil. That’s when the world will no 
longer aspire for these great blessings. The well—being that comes 
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from the marvels — the Dhamma in the area of its results — is 
something to which all living beings aspire, simply that their abilities 
differ, so that some attain their aspirations, while others don’t. 

But the Dhamma canh be displayed for the world to perceive 
with its senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste, or touch in the way 
other things can. Even though there may be other immaterial 
phenomena similar to the Dhamma — such as smells — still they 
aren’t like the ữue Dhamma that is touched by the hearts of those 
who have practised it. If the Dhamma could be displayed like 
material objects, there is no doubt but that the human world would 
have to respect the religion for the sake of that Dhamma. This is 
because the Dhamma is something more marvellous than anything 
else. In all the three levels of existence, there is no greater marvel 
than in the Dhamma. 

The Dhamma can appear as a marvel, conspicuous and clear 
in the citta. The citta is what knows it — and only the citta. It canh 
be displayed in general like material objects, as when we take things 
out to admire or to show off to others. The Dhamma canh possibly 
be displayed like material objects. This is what makes the world 
lack interest — and lack the things that could be hoped from the 
Dhamma — in a way that is really a shame. 

Even those who want the marvel of the Dhamma donh know 
what the marvel is, or what the protundity of the Dhamma is, 
because the citta has never had contact with that protundity. The 
eye has never had contact with the marvel. The ear has never 
obtained any marvel from the current of the Dhamma, because the 
Dhamma canh be displayed as a current of sound as other things 
can. This is one obstacle thatprevents people from becoming moved 
by the Dhamma, that prevents them from tully believing and tully 
enữusting themselves to the Dhamma in a way consistent with the 
world’s long—felt hunger for well—being and prosperity. 

Each of the Buddhas who has gained Awakening and taught 
the Dhamma to the world has had to reflect to the full extent of his 
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intelligence and ability on the myriad ways of teaching the Dhamma 
to the world so that the world could see it as a marvel, inasmuch as 
the Dhamma canh be put in shop windows or in public places. 
This is because the ữue Dhamma lies in the heart and reveals itselí 
only in words and deeds, which doesnh excite a gratiíying sense of 
absorption in the same way as touching the Dhamma directly with 
the heart. 

Because there is no way to display the Dhamma directly, the 
Buddhas display it indirectly through teaching. They point out the 
causes — the Dhamma of conduct and practices leading to the 
Dhamma of results at this or that point or this or that level; and at 
the same time they proclaim the results—the excellence, the marvels 
of the stages and levels of the Dhamma that can be touched with 
the heart, all the way to the highest marvel, vimutti, the mental 
release called nibbãna within the heart. 

Every Buddha has to devise sữategies in teaching the Dhamma 
so as to bring that marvel out to the world by using various modes 
of speech and conduct — for example, describing the Dhamma and 
showing the conduct of the Dhamma as being like this and that — 
but the actual Dhamma canh be shown. It is something known 
exclusively in the heart, in the way in which each Buddha and 
each Arahant possesses this marvel. None of the Buddhas, none of 
the Arahants who possess this marvel are in any way deticient in 
this regard. 

The marvel lies in their hearts — simply that they canh take the 
marvel that appears there and display it in the full measure of its 
wonder. Thus they devise sữategies for displaying it in their ac- 
tions, which are simply attributes of the Dhamma, not the actual 
Dhamma itselí. For instance, the docữine they teach in the texts is 
simply an attribute of the Dhamma. Their act of teaching is al-so 
just an attribute of the Dhamma. The actual Dhamma is when a 
mediator or a person who listens to their teachings about the 
Dhamma follows the Dhamma in practice and touches it stage by 
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stage within his or her own heart. This is called beginning to make 
contact with the actual Dhamma, step by step. However much 
contact is made, it gives a sense of gratitication felt exclusively within 
the heart of the person who has gained that contact through his or 
her own practice. 

When it comes to ingenuity in teaching, no one excels the 
Buddhas. Even so, they reveal only what they see as appropriate 
for humanity. They canh reveal the actual Dhamma — for example, 
by taking out the true marvel in their hearts and untolding it for the 
world to see, saying, “This is the marvel of the Tathãgata, of each 
Buddha. Do you see it?” This canh be done, for here we’re talking 
about the marvel of the purity of a heart that was previously swamped 
with kilesa like a heap of assorted excrement, but now has become 
a pure, unsullied nature, or a pure, amazing nature because of the 
practice of constantly and relentlessly cleansing it. They canh show 
that Dhamma to the world, saying, “Do you see this? Look at it. 
Look at it. Peast your eyes till theyhe full and then sữive to make 
this treasure your own!” So instead, they teach by using various 
sừategies for those who practice, describing the path in full detail, 
in terms both of causes and of results. 

What they bring out to show is simply the current of their voices, 
the breath of their mouths. That’s what they bring out to speak, 
simply the breath of their mouths. They canh bring out the real 
thing. For example, when they say, “It’s marvellous like this,” it’s 
just sound. The marvellous nature itselí canh be brought out. AU 
they can bring out is the action of saying, “That nature is marvellous,” 
so that we can speculate for ourselves as to what that marvel is like. 
Even though this doesnh remove our doubts, it’s better than if we 
had never heard about it at all. 

But the basic principle in making us come to know and see the 
marvel of the Dhamma is that tirst we have to speculate and then 
we follow with practice. This qualities as following the principles of 
the Dhamma the Buddha taught, and this is titting and proper. No 
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matter what the diííiculties and hardships encountered in following 
the path, we shouldn’t let them form baưiers to our progress, because 
this is where the path lies. There are no other byways that can take 
us easily to the goal. If our practice is ditticult, we have to stick with 
it. If it’s paintul, we have to bear it, because it’s a duty we have to 
pertorm, a burden we have to carry while working so as to attain 
our aims. 

The Dhamma of a pure citta is like this: The citta is the Dhamma, 
the Dhamma is the citta. We call it a citta only as long as it is still 
with the body and khandhas. Only then can we call it a pure citta, 
the citta of a Buddha, or the citta of an Arahant. Atter it passes from 
the body and khandhas, there is no conventional reality to which it 
can be compared, and so we can’t call it anything at all. 

No matter how marvellous that nature, no matter how much it 
may be ours, there is no possible way we can use conventional 
realities to describe it or to make comparisons, because that 
Dhamma, that realm of release, has no conventions against which 
to measure things or make comparisons. It’s the same as if we 
were in outer space: VVhich way is north, which way is South, we 
don’t know. If we’re on Earth, we can say “east,” “west,” “north,” 
and “south” because there are things that we can observe and 
compare so as to tell which direction lies which way. We take the 
Earth as our Standard. “High” and “low” depend on the Earth as 
their trame of reterence. How much higher than this, lower than 
this, north of this, South of this: These things we can say. 

But if we’re out in outer space, there is no Standard by which 
we can measure things, and so we can’t say. Or as when we go up 
in an airplane: We can’t tell how fast or how slow we’re going. 
When we pass a cloud, we can tell that we’re going fast, but if we 
depend simply on our eyesight, we’re sure to think that the speed of 
the airplane is nowhere near the speed of a car. We can clearly see 
how deceptive our eyesight is in just this way. When we ride in a 
car, the trees on both sides of the road look as if they were talling in 
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together down on the road behind us. Actually, they stay their 
separate selves. It’s simply that the car runs past them. Since there 
are things that we sense, that lie close enough for comparison, it 
seems as if the car were going really fast. 

As for the airplane, there’s nothing to make comparisons with, 
so it looks as if the plane were dawdling along, as if it were going 
slower than a car, even though it’s actually many times taster. 

This is how it is when we compare the citta of an ordinary run— 
of—the—mill person with the citta of the Buddha. Whatever the 
Buddha saỵs is good and excellent, we ordinarỵ peopìe tend to saỵ 
that ỉt’s not. Whatever we like, no matter how vile, we say that it’s 
good. We don’t admit the truth, in the same way as thinking that a 
car goes taster than an airplane. 

The practice of attending to the citta is something very impor- 
tant. Try to develop mindtulness (sati) and pannã so that they can 
keep up with the things that come and entangle the citta. By and 
large, the heart itselí is the instigator, creating trouble continually, 
relentlessly. We then fall for the preoccupations the heart turns out 
— and this makes us agitated, upset, and saddened, all because of 
the thoughts tormed by the heart. 

These come from the heart itselí, and the heart itselí is what talls 
for them, saying that this is this, and that is that, even though the 
things it names “this” and “that” merely exist in line with their nature. 
They have no meaning in and of themselves, that they are like “this” 
or “that.” The citta simply gives them meanings, and then talls for 
its own meanings, making itselí glad or sad over those things vvithout 
end. Thus the dukkha and suttering that result from thought— 
tormations have no end, no point of resolution, just as if we were 
Aoating adritt in the midđle of the sea waiting to breathe our last 
breath. 
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The Buddhas all reached Awakening here in this human world 
because the human world is rich in the Noble Truths. It’s where 
they are plain to see. The Noble Truth of Dukkha lies in the human 
body. Human beings know about dukkha—hecause they’re smarter 
than common animals. The Noble Truth of the origin o/ dukkha: 
This lies in the human heart. The Noble Truth of the path — the 
path of practice to cure kiìesa, tanhỡ, and ãsaưa, which are the 
things that produce dukkha: This, human beings also know. What 
is the path? To put it briefly: sĩla, samãdhi, and pannã. These things 
human beings know and can put into practice. The Noble Truth of 
the cessation o/dukkha : This, human beings also know. No matter 
which of these ữuths, all human beings know them — although they 
may not know how to behave toward them or take interest in 
behaving in line with them, in which case there is no way the 
Dhamma can help them at all. 

The Buddhas thus taught the Dhamma in the human world, 
because the human world lies in the centre of all the levels of 
existence. We have been born in the cenữe of existence, in the 
midst of the religion. We should contorm correctly to the Central 
point of the religion, so as to comprehend the religion’s teachings 
that lie in the cenữe of our heart. 

The superlative Dhamma lies right here. It doesn’t lie anywhere 
else. The citta is what can reach the Dhamma. The citta is what 
knows all dhammas. The attairs of the Dhamma, then, do not lie 
beyond the citta, which is a titting vessel for them. Good, evil, 
pleasure, pain: The citta knows these things betore anything else 
knows them, so we should develop mindtulness and pannã to be 
resourcetul, to keep up with the events that are always becoming 
involved with the citta in the course of each day. 

If we’re intent on investigating the origin of dukkha, which fans 
out from our various thought—tormations, we will find that it arises 
without stop. It arises right here in the citta. It’s tashioned right 
here. Even though we try to make it quiet, it won’t be still. Why? 
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Because of the “unquietness”, the thoughts with which the citta 
disturbs itselí, which it torms and sends out towards its preoccupa- 
tions (ãrammana) all the time. Once the citta sends out its thoughts, 
it then gathers in đukkha for itselí. It keeps at it, in and out like this. 
What goes out is the origin of dukkha, and what comes back in is 
dukkha. In other words, thoughts form and go out as the origin of 
dukkha, and when the results come back to the heart, they’re 
stressíul. These things are constantly being manutactured like this 
all the time. 

When we want the citta to have even just a little bit of calm, we 
really have to torce it; and even then these things still manage to 
drive the citta into torming thoughts whenever we let down our 
guard. This is how it is with the origin of dukkha, which is constantly 
producing suttering. It lies in the heart and is always arising. For 
this reason, we must use mindtulness and pannã to diagnose and 
remedy the origin of dukkha, to keep an eye out for it, and to snuff 
it out right there, without being negligent. Wherever we sit or stand 
— whatever our activity — we keep watch over this point, with 
mindtulness alert to it, and pannã unravelling it so as to know it 
constantly for what it ữuly is. 

AU those who practice to remove kilesa practice in this way. In 
particular, those who are ordained practice by going into the torest 
to look for a place conducive to their sữiving in order to wipe out 
this very enemy. Even when they stay in inhabited areas, or wherever 
they go, wherever they stay, they keep their attention tocused 
continually, step by step, on the persistent effort to remove and 
demolish the origin of dukkha, which is a splinter, a thorn in the 
heart. Such people are bound to develop more and more ease and 
well—being, step by step, in proportion to the persistence of their 
striving. 

We can see clearly when the citta is still and settles down: 
Thought—tormations are still, or don’t exist. Turmoil and distur- 
bances don’t occur. The dukkha that would othenvise result doesn’t 
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appear. When the citta is quiet, dukkha is also quiet. When thought— 
íormations are quiet, the origin of dukkha is also quiet. AU that 
remains at that moment is a teeling of peace and ease. 

The war between the citta and the kiìesas causing dukkha is like 
this. We have to keep tighting with persistence. We have to use 
mindtulness and pannã, conviction and persistence to contend with 
the war that disturbs and ravages the citta, making it stagger and 
reel within. The disturbances will then gradually be suppressed. 
Even when there is only a moment of quiet, we will come to see the 
harm of the thought—tormations that are constantly disturbing us. 
At the same time, we will see the benetits of mental stillness — that 
it’s a genuine pleasure. Whether there is a lot of stillness or a little, 
pleasure arises in proportion to the toundation of stillness or the 
sừength of the stillness, which in the texts is called samỡdhi. 

A citta cenữed and still is called a citta in samỡdhi, or a citta 
gathered in samãdhi. This is what genuine samãdhi is like inside 
the heart. The names of the various stages of samỡdhi are every- 
where, but actual samỡdhi is inside the heart. The heart is what 
gives rise to samãdhi. It produces it, makes it on its own. When 
samãdhi is still, the citta experiences cool respite and pleasure. It 
has its own toundation set tirmly and solidly within. 

It’s as if we were under an eave or under the cooling shade of a 
ữee. We’re comtortable when it rains, we’re comtortable when the 
sun is out, because we don’t have to be exposed to the sun and 
rain. The same holds ữue with a citta that has an inner toundation 
of stillness: It’s not attected by this preoccupation or that, which 
would othenvise disturb and entangle it repeatedly, without respite. 
This is because stillness is the heart’s dvvelling — “samãdhi”, which 
is one level of home for the heart. 

Pannã is ingenuity, sound judgement, evaluating causes and 
ettects within and without; above, below, and in between — inside 
the body — all the way to the currents of the citta that send out 
thoughts from various angles. Mindtulness and pannã keep track of 
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these things, investigating and evaluating them so as to know causes 
and eííects in terms of the heart’s thought—tormations, or in terms 
of the nature of sahkhỡra within us, until we see the truth of each of 
these things. 

Don’t go inuestigatirìg these things off target, bỵ being clever 
with assumptions and interpretations that go against the truth — 
because in the investigation of phenomena, we investigate in line 
with the tmth. We don ’t resist the truth, Ịor that wouldsimplỵ enhance 
the kilesas causing dukkha at the very moment we think we’re 
investigating phenomena so as to remove them. 

Birth we have already experienced. As for old age, we’ve been 
growing old from the day of our birth, older and older, step by step. 
Whatever our age, that’s how long we’ve been growing old, until 
we reach the end of life. When we’re old to the nth degree, we fall 
apart. In other words, we’ve been growing old from the moment of 
birth — older by the day, the month, the year — older and older 
continually. We call it “growing up”, but actually it’s growing old. 

See? Investigate it for what it really is. This is the great highway 
— the way of nature. Don ’t resist it. For example, the body is growing 
old, but we don’t want it to be old. We want it always to be young. 
This is called resisting the ữuth — which is dukkha. Even when we 
ừy to resist it, we don’t get anywhere. What do we hope to gain by 
resisting it and creating dukkha for ourselves? Actually, we gain 
nothing but the dukkha that comes from resisting the truth. 

Use pannã to investigate just like this. Whenever pain arises in 
any part of the body, if we have medicine to ữeat it, then we treat 
it. When the medicine can take care of it, the body recovers. When 
the medicine canh, it dies. It goes on its own. There’s no need for 
us to torce it not to die, or to stay alive for so^nd—so many years, 
for that would be an absurdity. Even if we torced it, it wouldn’t 
stay. We wouldn’t get any results and would just be wearing ourselves 
out in vain. The body has to follow its own natural principles. 
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When we investigate in line with its truth this way, we can be at 
our ease. VVherever there’s pain, keep aware of it continually in line 
with its ữuth. Whether it hurts a lot or a little, keep aware of its 
maniíestations until it reaches the ultimate point of pain — the death 
of the body — and that’s as far as it goes. 

Know it in line with its ữuth. Don’t resist it. Don’t set up anỵ 
desires, because the setting up of desire is a deticiency, a hunger. 
And hunger, no matter when or what the sort, is pain: Hunger for 
sleep is pain, hunger for food is pain, hunger for water is pain. 
When was it ever a good thing? 

The hunger, the desires that arise, wanting things to be like this, 
wanting them to be like that: These are all nothing but disturbances, 
issues that give rise to dukkha and pain. This is whỵ the Buddha 
doesn ’t have us resist the truth. 

Use your pannã to investigate, to contemplate in line with the 
natural principles of things as theỵ alreadỵ are. This is called pannã 
that doesn’t fly in the face of ữuth — and the heart can then be at 
ease. 

We study the four “Noble Truths” here in our body. In other 
words, we study birth, ageing, illness, and death, all of which lie in 
this single heap of elements ịdhãtu) without ever leaving it. Birth is 
an affair of these elements. Growing up or growing old, it’s old 
right here. When there’s illness, it manages to be ill right here, in 
one part or another. When death comes, it dies right here. So we 
have to study right here — where else would we study? We have to 
study and know the things that involve us directly betore we study 
anything else. We have to study them comprehensively and to 
completion — studying our own birth, our ageing, our illness and 
pain, and compỉeting our studỵ of our own death. That’s when 
we’ll be wise — wise to all the events around us. 
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People who know the Dhamma through practising so that they 
are wise to the events that occur to themselves, do notỷlinch in the 
face of anỵ of the conưentionaì realities of the world at all. This is 
how it is when we study the Dhamma, when we know and see the 
Dhamma in the area of the heart — in other words, when we know 
rightly and well. “Mindtulness and pannã that are wise all around 
themselves” are wise in this way, not wise simplị/ from being able 
to remember. They have to be wise in curing doubt, in curing the 
recalcitrance of the heart, as well as in curing their own attachments 
and talse assumptions so as to leave only a nature that is pure and 
simple. That’s when we’ll be really at ease, really relieved. 

Let the khandhas be khandhas pure and simple in their own 
way, without our messing with them, without our sữuggling with 
them for power, without our torcing or coercing them to be like this 
or like that. The khandhas are then khandhas, the citta is then the 
citta, each with its own separate reality, each not intringing on the 
others as it used to. Each pertorms its own duties. This is called 
khandhas pure and simple, the citta pure and simple, without any 
conventional realities adulterating them. What knows is what 
knows, the elements are elements, the khandhas are khandhas. 

VVhatever things may break apart, let them break apart. We have 
already known them clearly with our pannã. We have no doubts. 
We’ve known them in advance, even betore they die, so when death 
comes, what doubts can we have? — especially now that they display 
the truth of their nature for us to see clearly. This is called studying 
the Dhamma, practising the Dhamma. To study and practice this 
way is to follow the same way that sages have practised and known 
betore us. 

AU of these conditions are matters of conventional reality — 
matters of the elements, the khandhaSị or the sense media (ãỵatana). 
The four khandhas, the five khandhaSị whatever, are individual 
conditions, individual conditions that are separated in line with 
conventions. Pannã is also a condition; and mindtulness, another 
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condition — conditions of the heart — but they’re Dhamma, means 
of curing the citta that is clouded and obscured, means of washing 
away the things that cloud and obscure it, until radiance appears 
through the power of the pannã that cleanses the heart. Once the 
heart is radiant, in the next step it becomes pure. 

Why is it pure? Because all impurities have tallen away from it. 
The various misconsữuings that are an affair of the kilesas are all 
gone from the heart, so the heart is pure. This pure heart means 
that we have completed our study of ourselves, in line with the 
statement of the teaching: 

vusỉtarìì brahmacariỵarh katarìì karatịĩỵam 

“The task of the religion is done, the holy life is complete, there 
is no turther task to be done.” 

When the tasks we have had to do — abandoning and sữiving — 
are done to completion, we know right here, because delusion lay 
right here in the heart. We study and practice simply to cure our 
own delusion. Once we know right here, and delusion is gone, what 
else is there to know? — for beyond this there is nothing turther to 
know. What else is there for us to be deluded about? We’re no 
longer deluded, because we know tully all around. 

This very State o/ citta: When at the beginning I reterred to the 
superlative Dhamma, the marvellous Dhamma, I was reterring to 
this very State of citta, this very Dhamma—but it’s something known 
exclusively within itselí, and exists only within itselí. It’s marvellous 

— this we know within our own citta. It’s superlative — this we also 
know within our own citta. We can’t take it out or unturl it like 
other things for other people to see. 

So if you want to have any Noble Treasures to show for your- 
self, practice. Remove all those dirty stains from the heart, and the 
superlative things I have mentioned will appear by their own nature 

— in other words, they will appear in the citta. 
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This is called completing your study of the Dhamma; and your 
study of the world is completed right here. The “world” means the 
world of elements, the world of the khandhas that lie right here with 
each of us, which are more important than the worlds of elements 
and khandhas belonging to other people, because this world of 
elements and khandhas lies with us and has been weighing on the 
heart all along. 

When we have studied the Dhamma to the attainment of release, 
that’s all there is to studỵ. We’ve studied the world to completion 
and studied the Dhamma in full. Our doubts are gone, and there is 
nothing that will ever make us doubt again. As the Buddha 
exclaimed, “When dhammas become apparent to the Brahmin, 
earnest and absorbed, doubt comes to an end because the 
conditions, the tactors for continued being and birth, come to an 
end.” 

Once we have reached this level, we can live wherever we like. 
The war is ended — the war between the citta and kilesa, or the war 
between Dhamma and kilesa, is over. This is where we dismantle 
being and birth. This is where we dismantle the heap of suffering in 
the round of rebirth — right here in the heart. Since the heart is the 
wanderer through the cycle of rebirth, we have to dismantle things 
right here, to know them right here. Once we know, that’s the end 
of all problems right here. 

In this whole wide world there are no problems. The only problem 
was the issue of the heart that was deluded about itselí and about 
the things that became involved with it. Now that it has completely 
rectitied the way it is involved with things, there is nothing leít — 
and that’s the end of the problem. 

From this point on, there are no more problems to trouble the 
heart until the day of its total nibbãna. This is how the Dhamma is 
studied to completion. The world — the world of elements and 
khandhas — is studied to completion right here. 
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So keep striving in order to see the marvel described at the 
beginning, which was described in line with the ữuth with no aspect 
to invite any doubt. 

The Buddha and the Noble Disciples have Dhamma tilling their 
hearts to the brim. You are a disciple of the Tathãgata, with a citta 
that can be made to show its marvellousness through the practice 
of making it pure, just like the Buddha and the Noble Disciples. So 
try to make it still and radiant, because the heart has long lain buried 
in the mud. As soon as you can see the harm of the mud and grow 
tired of it, you should urgently wake up, take notice, and exertyourselt 
till you can manage to make your way free. Nibbãna is holding its 
hand out, waiting for you. Aren’t you going to come out? 

Rebelliousness is simply disữaction. The end of rebelliousness 
is stillness. When the heart is still, it’s at ease. If it’s not still, it’s as 
hot as fire. Wherever you are, everything is hot and troubled. Once 
it is still, then it’s cool and peacetul wherever you are — cool right 
here in the heart. So make the heart cool with the practice, because 
the heat and ữouble lie with the heart. The heat of fire is one thing, 
but the heat of a troubled heart is hotter than fire. Try to put out the 
tires of kilesa, tanhã, and ãsaưa burning here in the heart, so that 
only the phenomenon of genuine Dhamma remains. Then you will 
be cool and at peace, everywhere and always. 

And so ỉ’II ask to stop here. 


«« 
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The Príson Worỉd 

vs, the World Outside 


O ur citta, if we were to make a comparison with the world, 
lis a perpetual prisoner, like a person born in jail who lives 
in jail, behind bars, with no chance to get out to see the 
outside world — someone who has grown from childhood to adult- 
hood entirely in a prison cell and so doesn’t know what there is 
outside; someone who has seen pleasure and pain only in the prison 
and has never been out to see what kind of pleasure, comtort, and 
treedom they have in the outside world. We have no way of 
knowing what kind of happiness and enjoyment they have there in 
the outside world, how they come and go, how they live, because 
we are kept in prison from the day we are born until the day we die. 
This is a comparison, an analogy. 

We have only the pleasure and pain that the prison has to offer, 
with nothing special, nothing obtained from the outside world so 
that when it enters the prison we could see that, “This is something 
ditterent from the prison world — this is from the outside world, 
outside the prison;” so that we could make comparisons and know 
that, “This is like this, that is like that; this is better than that, that is 
better than this.” There is nothing but the attairs of the prison. 
However much the pleasure and pain, hovvever great the 
deprivations, the ditticulties, the oppression and coercion, that’s 
simply the way it’s been all along from the very beginning — and so 
we don’t know where to look for a way out or how to free ourselves. 
We don’t even know where the outside world is, because we have 
seen only the inside world: the prison where we have always been 
locked away, oppressed, starved, beaten, tortured, deprived. Even 
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our bedding, food, belongings — everything of every sort — is like 
that of a prisoner in jail. And yet people like this can still live this 
way because they have never seen enough of the outside world to 
be able to make comparisons as to which is better, which is more 
pleasant, in order to feel inclined to search for a way out to the 
outside world. 

A citta controlled by the power of kilesa and ãsaưa is like this. It 
has been imprisoned by various kinds of kilesa for aeons and aeons. 
For example, in our present litetime, the kilesas that hold sway over 
the hearts of living beings have been with us since the day of our 
birth. They have kept us in continual custody, never giving us any 
treedom within ourselves at all. For this reason, we have ditticulty 
imagining what sort of pleasure there could be above and beyond 
the way things are, just like a person who was born and has always 
lived in a prison. 

What sort of world is the world outside? Is it a good place to 
visit? A good place to live? The Dhamma proclaims it loud and 
clear, but hardly anyone is interested. Still, there are tortunately 
some places where some people are interested. In places where no 
one proclaims it, where no one speaks of what the outside world — 
a citta with Dhamma in charge — is like, no one knows what the 
teachings of the religion are like. No one knows what the happiness 
that comes from the Dhamma is like. Such people are so surrounded 
by darkness, so completely drowned in attachment, that not even a 
single limb shows above the surtace, because there is no religion to 
pull them out. It’s as if the outside world didn’t exist. They have 
nothing but the prison, the kilesas, holding the heart in custody. 
Born in this world, they have only the prison as their place to live 
and to die. 

A citta that has never known what could give it greater pleasure, 
comtort, and treedom than it has at present, if we were to make a 
ditterent comparison, is like a duck playing in a mud puddle under 
a shanty. It keeps playing there: splat, splat, splat, splat, splat. No 
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matter how dirty or íilthy it is, it’s content to play because it has 
never seen the water of the ocean, of a river, of a lake or a pond 
large enough for it to swim and immerse its entire body with ease. 
It has known only the mud puddle that lies stagnant under the 
shanty, into which things in the shanty get washed down. And so it 
plays there, thinking it’s tun, svvimming happily in its way — why? 
Because it has never seen water wider or deeper than that, enough 
to give it more enjoyment in Corning and going or swimming around 
than it can tind in the mud puddle under the shanty. 

As for ducks that live along broad, deep canals, theyVe very 
ditterent trom the duck under the shanty. They really enjoy them- 
selves along rivers, lakes, canals, and ponds. Wherever their owner 
herds them, there they go — Crossing back and torth over highways 
and byways, spreading in tlocks of hundreds and thousands. Even 
ducks like these have their happiness. 

What do they stand for? 

They stand for the citta. A citta that has never seen the pleasure, 
the comtort, the enjoyment that comes trom the Dhamma is like 
the duck playing in the mud puddle under the shanty, or those that 
enjoy swimming in canals, rivers, or lakes. 

We at present have our pleasure and happiness through the 
controlling power of the kilesas, which is like the happiness of 
prisoners in jail. When the citta receives training trom the outside 
world — meaning the Dhamma that comes trom the transcendent 
(lokuttara) Dhammas, trom the “land” of nibbãna on down, level 
by level to the human world, revealing every level, every realm — we 
tind that those of us who are inclined, who are interested in the 
outside world, in happiness greater than that which exists at present, 
stiỊI exist. When we hear the Dhamma step by step, or read books 
about the outside world—about Dhamma, about releasing ourselves 
from the pain and suttering we are torced to undergo within our 
hearts — our cittas feel pleasure and enjoyment. Interest. A desire to 
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listen. A desire to practice so as to reap the results step by step. 
This is where we begin to see the inAuence of the outside world 
making itselí felt. The heart begins to exert itselí, trying to free itselí 
from the tyranny and oppression from within, like that of a prisoner 
in jail. 

Even more so, when we practice in the area of the citta: The 
more peace we obtain, then the greater the effort, the greater the 
exertion we make. Mindtulness and pannã gradually appear. We 
see the harm of the tyranny and the oppression imposed by the 
kilesas in the heart. We see the value of the Dhamma, which is a 
means of liberation. The more it trees us, the more ease we feel in 
the heart. Respite. Reliet. This then is a means of increasing our 
conviction in ascending stages, and of increasing our effort and 
stamina in its wake. The mindtulness and pannã that used to lie 
buried in the mud gradually revive and awaken, and begin to 
contemplate and investigate. 

In the past, no matter what assaulted us by way of the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, body, or mind, we were like dead people. We held 
these things to be ordinary and normal. They never provoked our 
mindtulness and pannã to investigate and explore, searching for 
beginnings and ends, causes and ettects. Even though these things 
had been our enemies for a long, long time, making their assaults 
both day and night, we were never interested. 

Now, however, we develop an interest. When the heart begins 
to enter the current of the Dhamma in which it has been ữained to 
the point of developing a basis for mindtulness and pannã, step by 
step, it is bound to see clearly both what is beneticial and what is 
harmtul, because these things dwell together — benetits and harm — 
within this heart. The citta develops agility in contemplating and 
investigating. The heart develops boldness in its explorations. Seeing 
harm, it tries to remedy it. Seeing benetits, it ữies to open the way 
for them; it ữies to toster them in ascending stages. 
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This is called the citta gradually gaining release from tyranny 
and oppression — the prison — within. At the same time, it is gaining 
a view of the outside world, seeing what sort of world it is, seeing 
whether it’s like the prison that exists at present. Our eyes can see 
the outside world to some extent, can see how those in the outside 
world live, how they come and go — and what about us in the 
prison? What is it like to live overcome by kilesas? How does the 
citta feel as we gain gradual reliet from the kilesas? We can begin to 
make comparisons. 

Now at last we have an outside world and an inside world to 
compare! The happiness and ease that come from removing how- 
ever many of the kilesas we can remove, appear. The dukkha that 
continues as long as the remaining kilesas still exert their inAuence, 
we know clearly. We see their harm with our pannã on its various 
levels and we ữy continually to remedy the situation vvithout letting 
our persistence lapse. 

This is when mindtulness, pannã, conviction, and persistence 
stir themselves out to the tront lines: when we see both the outside 
world — however much we have been able to liberate the heart 
from kilesa — and the inside Vủorìd, where the kilesas keep up their 
oppression and coercion. Betore, we never knew what to use for 
comparisons, because we had never seen anything other than this. 
Because we were born buried in pain and suttering this way, no 
pleasure from the outside world—from the Dhamma—ever appeared 
to us. 

What did appear was the kind of happiness that had suỷỷering 
behind the sceneSị waiting to stomp in and obliterate that happiness 
without giving a moment’s notice. 

Now, however, we are beginning to know and see. We see the 
happiness of the outside, that is, of the outside world, of those who 
have Dhamma reigning in their hearts; and we see the happiness 
inside the prison, the happiness that lies under the inAuence of 
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kilesa. We also see the suííering and dukkha that lie under the 
inAuence of kilesa. We know this all clearly with our own mindtulness 
and pannã. 

The happiness that comes from the outside world — in other 
words, from the current of the Dhamma seeping deep into the heart 
— we begin to see, step by step, enough to make comparisons. We 
see the outside world, the inside world, their benetits and drawbacks. 
When we take them and compare them, we gain an ever greater 
understanding — plus greater persistence, greater stamina — to the 
point that when anything connected with kilesa that used to 
tyrannise and oppress the citia passes our way, we immediately 
feel called upon to tackle it, remedy it, sữip it away, and demolish it 
step by step through the power of mindtulness and pannã backed 
by persistent effort. 

The citta will set itselí spinning. When its awareness of harm is 
great, its appreciation of what is beneticial is also great. When the 
desire to know and see the Dhamma is great, when the desire to 
gain release is great, persistence will have to become greater in 
their wake. Stamina and resilience will also come in their wake, 
because they all exist in the same heart. When we see harm, the 
entire heart is what sees it. When we see benetits, the entire heart is 
what sees. When we try to make our way with various methods in 
line with our abilities, it’s an affair of the entire heart making the 
effort to free itselí. 

This is why these things, such as persistence, that are the citta’s 
tools, the citta’s support, come together. For example, saddha, 
conviction in the paths (magga) and their truitions (phala), convic- 
tion in the realm beyond suttering and dukkha; viriỵa, persistence, 
perseverance in gaining release for oneselt step by step; khanti, 
stamina, endurance in order to be unyielding in passing over and 
beyond: AU of these things come together. Mindtulness and pannã, 
contemplating along the way, seeing what is right and what is wrong, 
will come in their wake. 
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If we were to speak in terms of the principles of the tormal 
Dhamma as expressed by the Buddha, this is called the path con- 
verging (magga—samangi), gradually gathering itselí into this single 
heart. Everything comes together: Right View, Right Resolve, Right 
Speech, Right Action, all the way to Right Samãdhi, all come 
gathering into this single heart. They don’t go anywhere else. 

Right Action: Our only right undertakings are sitting and walk- 
ing meditation, because we have reached the stage of precision 
work where the heart gathers together. The citta is in a State of the 
path converging — gathering itselí into a single heart. 

Right View, Right Resolưe: These reter to the concerns of pannã, 
always exploring the attairs of the elements, the khandhas, whatever 
appears or makes contact, arises and vanishes, whether good or 
evil, past or tuture, appearing in the heart. Mindtulness and pannã 
slash these things to bits step by step without bothering to waste 
time. 

Right Action: On the level of the body, this reters to doing sitting 
and walking meditation, making the effort to abandon the kilesas 
no matter what our posture. On the level of the heart, this reters to 
persistence within the citta. 

Right Speech: We speak only of the Dhamma. Our conversa- 
tion deals only with the topics of ettacement (sallekha—dhamma), 
topics of polishing away or washing away kilesas and ãsaưa from 
the heart, telling what methods we can use that will utterly end the 
kilesas: This is Right Speech. 

Right Livelihood: When the heart teeds on any object that’s its 
enemy, this is called maintaining a wrong livelihood. Since the object 
is an enemy of the heart, the heart will have to be clouded. There’s 
nothing good about it at all. It has to lead to greater or lesser amounts 
of suttering and dukkha within the heart in proportion to the heart’s 
crudeness or retinement. This is called poison. Wrong livelihood. 
We have to correct it immediately. Immediately. 
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Any mental object that’s rightíul, that leads to happiness, well— 
being, and ease, is a íitting preoccupation, a íitting food for the 
heart, providing it with peace and well—being. This is how Right 
Livelihood is maintained with Dhamma on the ascending levels of 
training the heart. As for Right Livelihood on the physical level, 
dealing with food or alms, that applies universally for Buddhists in 
general to conduct themselves in line with their personal duties. 

Right Eỷỷort: What sort of effort? This we know. The Buddha 
taught four kinds of effort: (1) Try to be caretul not to let evil arise 
within yourselt. (2) Try to abandon evil that has already arisen. In 
being caretul not to let evil arise, we have to be caretul by being 
mindtul. Using mindtulness in trying not to let evil arise means being 
alert to the citta that thinks and wanders about, gathering suttering 
and dukkha into itselí. This is because thought—tormations of the 
wrong sort are the origin of dukkha, and so we should be caretul to 
guard against them. Don’t be careless or complacent. (3) Try to 
develop what is skiltul — intelligence — so as to increase it step by 
step. (4) Try to sateguard the skiltul things that have arisen so as to 
develop them even turther and not let them deteriorate. AU of these 
right exertions apply right within us. 

Right Mind/ulness keeps watch over the heart. Mindtulness and 
self--awareness keep constant ữack of its behaviour and activities. 
VVhatever makes contact by way of the eye, ear, nose, tongue, or 
body, if it doesn’t go into the heart, where does it go? The heart is 
an enormous place, always ready to be intormed of various things, 
both good and evil. Pahhã is what contemplates and deliberates. 
Mindtulness is what keeps vigilant, inspecting whatever comes in 
to engage the heart. Whatever the preoccupation, good or evil, 
mindtulness and pahhã contemplate and are selective of what 
engages the heart. Whatever they see as improper, the citta will 
reject immediately. Immediately. Pannã is what makes the rejection. 
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RightSamãdhì: Our work for the sake of making the kilesas quiet 
through samỡdhi is steady and constant, to the point where the 
results appear as peace and calm in the heart, as a true place of 
rest without any distractions Corning in to disturb the heart at that 
moment. 

When entering samãdhi so as to relax the citta, in order to give 
sừength to pahhã in its continuing explorations, you should go ahead 
and really rest — rest in samãdhi. Enter the calm. Completely stop all 
thoughts and explorations in the area of pannã. Let the citta settle 
in and relax. It doesn’t have to think or contrive anything at all 
related to its work. Let the citta rest comtortably by giving it a single 
preoccupation. If the citta happens to be extremely engrossed in its 
investigations so that you can’t rein it in, use “Buddho” as a means 
to drag it in. Make the citta stay with “Buddho, Buddho, Buddho. ” 
Even though the meditation word “Buddho” may be a mental 
contrivance, it’s a contrivance in a single tocal idea. Contriving a 
single tocal idea can cause the citta to settle down. 

Eor example, if while we are repeating, “Buddho, Buddho, 
Buddho, ” the citta Aashes back to its work because it is engrossed 
in its untinished business, we should repeat the meditation word 
even taster so as not to let the citta go back to its work. In other 
words, when the citta is at the stage where it is engrossed in its 
work, we could say — to put it in worldly terms — that we canh let 
down our guard, although on this level it’s hard to say that the citta 
lets down its guard. To get nearer the ữuth, we should say that we 
can’t loosen our grip. To put it simply, we canh loosen our grip. 
Othenvise the citta will jump back out to work. So at this point we 
have to be firm with our meditation word. Eorce the citta to stay 
with its single preoccupation — “Buddho” — as a means of reining 
the citta in. Repeat “Buddho, Buddho, Buddho” in really close 
trequency; then “Buddho” and the citta will become one. The heart 
will be firm and calm down, calm down, relaxing, relaxing, setting 
aside all its work. The citta will become cool and peacetul. This is 
Right Samãdhì. 



Straight from the Heart 


When the time comes to rest, you have to rest like this for it to 
quality as Right Samỡdhi. When you’ve had enough, when you see 
that the citta has regained strength, then simply let go — that’s all — 
and the citta will spring immediately back to work. It springs out of 
oneness, of having a single preoccupation, and returns to being 
two with its work. At this point, the heart gets back to work without 
vvorrying about samãdhi while it is vvorking. In the same way, when 
centering the citta for the sake of stillness, you don’t have to worry 
about your work at all. 

When resting, you have to rest, in the same way that when eating 
you don’t have to do any work at all except for the work of eating. 
When sleeping, sleep peacetully. You shouldnh be concerned with 
any work at all. But once you have begun work, you shouldn’t 
concern yourselt with eating and sleeping. Really set your mind on 
your work. This is called doing a solid piece of work: work in its 
proper phases, work at the proper time, in keeping with events, 
“Right Action,” work that doesn’t overstep its boundaries, 
appropriate work. 

The practice of centering the citta is something you can’t ne- 
glect. In practising for the sake of the heart’s happiness, the view 
that centering the citta, keeping still, serves no purpose is ivrong. If 
someone is addicted to samãdhi, unwilling to come out and work, 
that’s improper and should be criticised so that he or she will get 
down to work. But once the citta has become engrossed in its work, 
samãdhi is a necessity in certain areas, at certain times. Ordinarily, 
if we work without resting or sleeping, we ultimately can’t continue 
with our work. Even though some of our money gets used up when 
we eat, let it be used up — because the result is that our body gains 
strength from eating and can return to its work in line with its duties. 
Even though money gets used up and the food we eat gets used up, 
still it’s used up for a purpose: for energy in the body. Whatever 
gets consumed, let it be consumed, because it doesn’t hurt our 
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purposes. If we don’t eat, where are we going to get any strength? 
Whatever gets spent, let it be spent for the sake of strength, for the 
sake of giving rise to sữength. 

The same holds true with resting in samãdhi: When we’re rest- 
ing so as to give rise to stillness, the stillness is the sữength of citta 
that can reintorce pannã and make it agile. We have to rest so as to 
have stillness. If there is no stillness, if there’s nothing but pannỡ 
running, it’s like a knite that hasn’t been sharpened. We keep 
chopping away — chock, chock, chock — but it’s hard to tell whether 
we’re using the edge of the blade or the back. We simply have the 
desire to know, to see, to understand, to uproot kiìesa, whereas 
pannã hasn’t been sharpened by resting in stillness — the 
reintorcement that gives peace and sứength in the heart — and so 
it’s like a knite that hasn’t been sharpened. Whatever gets chopped 
doesn’t cut through easily. It’s a simple waste of energy. 

So for the sake of what’s titting while resting the citta in its “home 
of samỡdhi,” we have to let it rest. Resting is thus like using a 
whetstone to sharpen pannã. Resting the body sữengthens the body, 
and in the same way resting the citta sữengthens the citta. 

When it comes out this time, now that it has sữength, it’s like a 
knite that has been sharpened. The object is the same old object, 
the pannã is the same old pannã, the person investigating is the 
same old person, but once we tocus our examination, it cuts right 
through. This time it’s like a person who has rested, slept, and eaten 
at his leisure, and whose knite is tully sharpened. He chops the 
same old piece of wood, he’s the same old person, and it’s the 
same old knite, but it cuts right through with no ữouble at all — 
because the knite is Sharp, and the person has strength. 

In the same way, the object is the same old object, the pannã is 
the same old pannã, the person practising is the same old person, 
but we’ve been sharpened. The citta has strength as a reintorce- 
ment for pannã and so things cut right through in no time at all — a 
big ditterence from when we hadn’t rested in samãdhiì 
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Thus samãdhì and pannã are interrelated. They simply do their 
work at different times. When the time comes to centre the citta, 
centre it. When the time comes to investigate in the area of pannã, 
give it your all — your full alertness, your full strength. Get to the full 
Dhamma: the full causes and the full ettects. In the same way, when 
resting, give it a full rest. Practice these things at separate times. 
Don’t let them interíere with each other — being worried about 
samãdhi when examining with pannã, or being preoccupied with 
the attairs of pannã when entering samãdhi — for that would be 
wrong. VVhichever work you’re going to do, really make it a solid 
piece of work. This is the right way, the appropriate way — the way 
Right Samãdhi really is. 

Once pannỡ has begun uprooting kilesas step by step, the heart 
develops brightness. The lightness of the citta is one of the benetits 
that come from removing the things that are hazardous, the things 
that are tilthy. We see the value of this benetit and keep on 
investigating. 

What kilesa is, is a weight on the heart. Our citta is like a prisoner 
constantly overpowered — coerced and tormented — by kilesas and 
ãsaưa ever since we were born. When we come right down to it, 
where is kiíesa ? Where is being and birth? Right here in this same 
heart. When you investigate, these things gather in, gather in, and 
enter this single heart. The cycle of rebirth doesn’t reter to anything 
else: It reters to this single heart that spins in circles. It’s the only 
thing that leads us to birth and death. Why? Because the seeds of 
these things are in the heart. 

When we use mindtulness and pannã to investigate, we explore 
so as to see clearly, and we keep cutting in, step by step, until we 
reach the citta that is the culprit, harbouring aưiiiã, which is the 
important seed of the cycle in the heart. We keep dissecting, keep 
investigating in, investigating in, so that there is nothing leít of “this 
is this” or “that is that.” We tocus our investigation on the citta in 
the same way as we have done with phenomena (sabhava—dhamma) 
in general. 
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No matter how much brightness there may be in the heart, we 
should know that it’s simply a place for the heart to rest temporarily 
as long as we are still unable to investigate it to the point where we 
can disperse and destroy it. But don’t torget that this shining star of 
a heart is actually aưiiiã. 

So inưestigate, taking that as the ỷocal point of ỵour investiga- 
tion. 

So then. If this is going to be obliterated until there’s no more 
awareness, leaving nothing at all — to the point where the “knower” 
is destroyed along with it — then let’s find out once and for all. 
We’re investigating to find the truth, to know the truth, so we have 
to get all the way down to causes and ettects, to the tmth of everything 
of every sort. Whatever is going to be destroyed, let it be desữoyed. 
Even if ultimately the “knower” who is investigating will be desữoyed 
as well, then let’s find out with our mindtulness and pannỡ. We 
don’t have to leave anything remaining as an island or a vantage 
point to deceive ourselves. VVhatever is “us,” whatever is “ours,” 
don’t leave it standing. Investigate down to the ữuth of all things 
together. 

What’s left, atter aưijjỡ is absolutely desữoyed, is something 
beyond the range to which convention can reach or destroy. This 
is called the pure citta, or purity. The nature of this puritỵ cannot be 
destroỵed bỵ angthing at all. 

Kilesas are conventional realities that can arise and vanish. Thus 
they can be cleansed, made to increase, made to decrease, made 
to disappear, because they are an affair of conventions. But the 
citta pure and simple — the phenomenon called a released citta — 
lies beyond the range to which any kiỊesas, which are all conventions, 
can reach and desữoy. If the citta isn’t yet pure, it’s a conventional 
reality just like other things, because conventional things have 
intilữated it. Once they are entirely removed, the phenomenon of 
release is one that no kilesa can any longer affect — because it lies 
beyond range. So what is destroyed? 
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Dukkha stops, because the cause of dukkha stops. Nirodha — 
the cessation of dukkha — also stops. The path, the tool that wipes 
out the cause of dukkha, also stops. The four Noble Truths all stop 
together. Dukkha stops, the cause of dukkha stops, the path stops, 
the cessation of dukkha stops. 

But listen! What knows that “that stops” is not a Nob/e Truth. It 
lies above the Noble Truths. The investigation of the Noble Truths 
is an investigation for the sake of this. Once we reach the real thing, 
the four Noble Truths have no more role to play, no need to be 
cleansed, remedied, or removed. For example, pahhã: Now that 
we’ve worked to the full extent, we can let go of pannã, with no 
need to set rules for it. Both mindtulness and pannã are tools in the 
battle. Once the war is over, the enemy is wiped out, so these 
qualities are no longer at issue. 

What’s left? Puritỵ. The Buddha, in proclaiming the Dhamma 
to the world, took it from this pure nature. The docữines of the 
religion came from this nature, and in the approach he used in 
teaching, he had to teach about dukkha because these conditions 
are directly related to this citta. He taught us to know how to remedy, 
how to stop, how to sữive — everything of every sort — all the way to 
the goal at the end of the path, after which nothing more need be 
said. This is purity. The citta has come out to the outside world. It 
has left the prison and come to the outside world — treedom — never 
to be imprisoned again. 

But no one wants to go to this world, because they have never 
seen it. This is an important world — lokuttara, the ữanscendent, a 
realm higher than other worlds — but we simply call it the outside 
world, outside of alỊ conventions. We call it a “world” just as a 
tigure of speech, because our world has its conventions, and so we 
simply talk about it that way. 
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Think about escaping from this prison. You’ve been born in 
prison, live in prison and die in prison. You’ve never once died 
outside of prison. So, for once, get your heart out of prison. You’ll 
be really comíortable — really comíortable! — like the Buddha and 
his Noble Disciples: They were born in prison like you, but they 
died outside of the prison. They died outside of the world. They 
didn’t die in this world that’s so narrow and contining. 

/7/ ask to stop here. 


«« 
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P eople come with questions — some of which I can remem- 
ber — and everyone has the question that’s waiting right at 
the barn door: Is there a next world atter death? The next 
world, who goes on to the next world: These sorts of things aren’t 
any one person’s issue. They’re an issue for all of us who are canrying 
a burden. When people ask this sort of question, I ask them in 
return, “Was there a yesterday? Was there a this morning? Is there 
a present at this moment?” They admit that there was and is. “Then 
will there be a tomorrow? A day after tomorrow? A this month? A 
next month? A this year? A next year and years after that?” 

Things in the past that we can remember, we can use to make 
guesses about the tuture. Even for things that haven’t yet happened, 
we can make comparisons with things that have already occurred. 
The tuture has to follow the way things have been in the past. For 
example, yesterday has already occurred, today is occurring. These 
things have followed one after the other. We know this, we remember, 
we haven’t torgotten. This atternoon, this evening, tonight, 
tomorrou/ morning: We’ve already seen that things have been like 
this. This is the way things have happened, withoutbeing otherwise, 
and so we accept that this is the way they will continue to be. 

Doubts about this world and the next, or about things concern- 
ing ourselves: This is delusion about ourselves. This is why these 
things become big issues, causing endless fuss all over the world of 
rebirth. “Is there a next world? When people die, are they reborn?” 
These questions go together, for who is it that takes birth and dies? 
We ourselves — always dying and taking birth. What comes to this 
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world and goes to the next world is us. Who else would it be? If not 
for this being of the world, this wanderer, there wouldn’t be anyone 
vveighed down with these questions and burdens. 

This is the harm of delusion, of being unable to remember. It 
shows within us, but we can’t catch hold of its causes, of why it has 
come about. Things that have happened, we canh remember. Our 
own attairs spin us around in circles and get us so tangled up that 
we don’t know which way to go. This is why self—delusion is an 
endless complication. Being deluded about other things is not so 
bad, but being deluded about ourselves blocks all the exits. We 
can’t find any way out. The results come right back at us — they 
don’t go anywhere else — bringing us suttering, because these sorts 
of doubts are questions with which we bind ourselves, not questions 
by which we set ourselves free. We can have no hope of resolving 
and understanding these doubts if we don’t find contirmation of 
the Dhamma in the area of meditation. 

This is why the Lord Buddha taught us to unravel and look at 
our own attairs. But unravelling our own attairs is something very 
critical. If we do it by guessing or speculating or whatever, we won’t 
succeed. The only way to succeed is to develop goodness step by 
step as a means of support and of drawing us in to mental 
development (bhãưanã), or meditation, so as to unravel and look at 
our own attairs, which lie gathered in the range of meditation. This 
is what will lead us to know clearly and to cut through our doubts, 
at the same time leading us to satisíactory results. We will be able 
to stop wondering about death and rebirth or death and annihilation. 

What are our own attairs? The aỷỷairs of the heart. The heart is 
what acts, creating causes and results for itselí all the time: pleasure, 
pain, complications, and turmoil. For the most part, it ties itselí 
down more than helping itselí. If we don’t torce it into good ways, 
the hearts reaps ữouble as a result, the suttering that comes from 
being agitated and anxious, thinking restlessly from various angles 
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for no worthwhile reason. The results we receive are an important 
íactor in making us pained and unsettled. This is thus a difficult 
matter, a heavy matter for all those who are deluded about the 
world, deluded about themselves, agitated by the world, and agitated 
about themselves without being interested in contirming the ữuth 
about themselves using the principles of the Dhamma, principles 
that guarantee the truth. For example, once we die, we must be 
reborn; as long as the seeds of rebirth are in the heart, we have to 
continue being reborn repeatedly. It can’t be otherwise — for 
instance, being annihilated at death. 

The Buddha teaches us to keep watch of the instigator. In other 
words, we should observe our own heart, which is what causes 
birth and death. If we don’t understand it, he tells us various angles 
from which to approach until we understand and can deal with it 
properly. In particular, he teaches us to meditate, using any of the 
meditation themes, repeating it so that the citta — which has no 
tooting to hold to, which is in such a turmoil of tinding no retuge 
that it dwells in unlimited dreams and intatuations—will gain enough 
of a tooting to get on its feet, will gain quiet and calm, free from the 
distraction and unsteadiness that would destroy the peace of mind 
we want. 

For example, he teaches us to repeat “Buddho, Dhammo, 
Sangho” or “atthĩ” (bones), “kesã” (hair of the head), “lomã” (hair 
of the body), or whatever phrase suits our temperament, being 
mindtul to keep watch over our meditation theme so as not to 
become torgettul and send the citta elsewhere, away from it. This is 
so that the citta, which we used to send in various places, can latch 
onto or dwell with its Dhamma—theme: its meditation word. Our 
avvareness, which used to be scattered among various 
preoccupations, will now gather into that point — the citta — which 
is the gathering place of avvareness. All the currents of our aware- 
ness will converge at the Dhamma—theme we are repeating or 
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pursuing with interest. This is because the meditation word — which 
is something for the citta to hold to, so that it can gain a tooting — 
becomes more and more an object of clear and conspicuous 
awareness. Thus at the beginning stages of meditation, the medi- 
tation word is very important. 

Once we have seen the intrinsic ưalue o/thepeace that appears 
this waỵ, we at the same time see clearlỵ the harm that comesfrom 
the agitation and turmoiì of the citta that has no tooting to hold to, 
and that creates havoc for itselí. We needn’t ask anyone: The 
benetits of a peacetul citta and the harm of an agitated citta, we see 
within our own citta from having practised meditation. This is a 
step, the tirst step, by which the Buddha teaches us to know the 
attairs of the citta. 

We then try to make the citta progressively more tirmly settled 
and calm by repeating the meditation word, as already mentioned. 
We keep at it, again and again, until we become adept, until the 
citta can become still the way we want it to. The sense of well— 
being that arises from a calm heart becomes even more prominent 
and clear all the time. As soon as the citta becomes still, giving rise 
to clear and prominent auìareness, ỉt is at the same time a gathering 
in of the kilesas into a single spot so that we can see them more 
clearlỵ and more easily observe their behaviour — so that we can 
more easily cure them and remove them with the levels of pannã 
suited to dealing with crude, intermediate, and subtle kilesas step 
by step. 

Now, concerning kilesas, the things that torce the citta to be 
agitated in countless, inconceivable ways: We can’t catch sight of 
what kilesa is, what the citta is, what the Dhamma is, until we tirst 
have a firm basis of mental stillness. When the citta gathers in and 
is still, the kilesas gather in and are still as well. When the citta 
draws into itselí, to be itselí or to become a point on which we can 
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focus and understand, the aííairs of kilesa also enter a restricted 
range in that same point. They gather in at the heart and rarely 
ever run loose to stir up ữouble for the heart as they used to betore 
the citta was still. 

Once the citta is still so that it can stand on its feet, we are then 
taught to use our pannã to investigate, unravel, and contemplate 
the various parts of the body in which the kilesas hide out. What is 
the citta interested in? When it isn’t quiet, with what does it like to 
involve itselí? While the citta is quiet, it doesn’t stir up trouble for 
itselí, but a common habit with us human beings is that once we 
have gained peace and relaxation, we get lazy. We simply want to 
lie down and rest. We don’t want to unravel the body, the elements, 
or the khandhas with our mindtulness and paniĩã for the sake of 
seeing the ữuth and removing the various kilesas from the heart. 
We don’t like to reflect on the fact that those who have abandoned 
and removed the various kinds of kilesa that hide out in the body 
and the khandhas have done so by using mindtulness and pannã. 
Asịor mental stillness OY samãdhi, that’s simplỵ a gathering together 
of the kilesas into a restricted range. ỉt’s not an abandoning or a 
removal of kilesa. Please remember this and take it to heart. 

The heart, when it isn’t still, tends to get entangled with sights, 
sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile sensations, and to take them as 
issues for stirring itselí up. We can know with our mindtulness and 
pannã which of the various sights, sounds, etc., the citta tends to 
tavour most strongly. While we are investigating, we can know with 
our mindtulness and pannã the objects with which the citta is 
involving itselí. We can observe the attairs of the citta because the 
citta has been still. As soon as it begins to head out toward its 
various preoccupations, we know. This is why we are taught to 
investigate and unravel things with our pannã so as to know what 
the citta goes to involve itselí with. Try to observe so as to know, so 
as to see clearly with mindtulness and pannã while you are 
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investigating. Only when you are stilling the citta in samãdhì is there 
no need for you to investigate, because samỡdhi and pannã take 
turns working at ditterent times, as I have already explained. 

When you are investigating visual objects, with which visual 
object is the citta most involved? What is the reason? Look at the 
object. Dissect it. Analyse it into its parts so as to see it clearly for 
what it truly is. Once you have dissected the object — whatever it is 
— so as to see it with pannã in line with its truth, at the same time 
you will see the absurdity, the deceptiveness of the citta that grows 
attached and misconstrues things in all kinds of ways without any 
real reason, without any basis in fact. Once you have investigated 
caretully, you’ll see that the object has none of the worth construed 
and assigned to it by the citta. There are simply the assumptions of 
the citta that has tallen for the object, that’s all. Once you have 
investigated, separating the various parts of “their” body or “your” 
body so as to see them in detail, you won’t see anything of any 
worth or substance at all. The heart of its own accord will see the 
harmtulness of its assumptions and attachments. The more it 
investigates, the more clearly it sees — not only the various sights, 
sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile sensations, but also the acts of the 
citta involved with those objects — until it tully knows and clearly 
sees with pannã, because it has been constantly unravelling things 
both within and without. You tully know and clearly see the acts 
inside the heart that become involved, knowing that they come about 
for this reason and that, all of which are thoroughly absurd. 

Betore, you didn’t know why the citta was involved. But now 
you know clearly that it is involved for this reason and that: namely, 
delusion and mistaken assumptions. When you investigate in line 
with the truth and see the true nature of external things, you know 
clearly within yourselt that the citta has consữued phenomena to 
be like this and like that, which is why it has continually developed 
more and more attachment and clinging, more and more of the 
kilesas of love and hatred. The heart then realises its own absurdity. 
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When the heart realises that it has been deluded and absurd, it 
withdraws inward, because if it were to continue to think of be- 
coming attached to those things, it would get cut right through by 
pannã — so what would it gain from becoming attached? To inves- 
tigate so as to know clearly that this is this, and that is that, in line 
with the truth of every individual thing of every sort: This is the way 
to unravel the great mass of problems that, taken together, are results 
— the mass of suttering inside the heart. This is how we are taught 
to unravel it. 

As pannã constantly keeps unravelling things without letup until 
it understands clearly and distinctly, we don’t have to tell it to let go. 
Once the citta knows, it lets go of its own accord. It is bound to let 
go of its own accord. The citta attached is the citta that doesn’t yet 
know, doesn’t yet understand with pannã. Once the full heart knows, 
it tully lets go, with no concern or regrets. AU the concerns that used 
to bother and disturb the citta vanish of their own accord because 
pannã sees right through them. Once it sees everything clearly and 
distinctly, what is there left to grope for? The problems of the heart 
that used to be broad and wide—ranging now become more and 
more restricted. Problems concerning outside attairs become less 
and less, as I have said in previous talks. 

The next step is to unravel the citta, the gathering point of subtle 
kilesas, so as to see what it is looking for when it “blips” out. Where 
does it “blip” from? What is there that pressures the citta into torming 
thoughts of various issues? When mindtulness and pannã can keep 
up with the thoughts that come “blipping” out, these thoughts vanish 
immediately without amounting to anything, without torming issues 
to entangle us as they did betore. This is because mindtulness and 
pannã are wise to them, and always ready to herd them in and 
wipe them out as they keep following in on the tracks of the origin 
of kilesa to see exactly where it is. Where do its children and 
grandchildren — the kilesas — come from? Animals have their 
parents, what are the parents of these kiỉesas? Where are they? 
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Why do they keep íorming again and again, thinking again and 
again? Why do they give rise to assumptions and interpretations, 
increasing suííering and dukkha without stop? 

Actually, thought—íormations are íormed atthe citta. They don’t 
come from anywhere else. So investigate, following them in, step 
by step, vvithout losing the ữail that will lead you to the truth, to the 
culprit. This is genuine exploring, observing the attairs of all the 
kilesas, using the power of genuine mindtulness and pannã. 
Ultimately we will know what the citta is lacking, what it is still 
connected with, what it is interested in, what it wants to know and 
to see. 

So we follow the connections, follow the seeds on in. Day by 
day, the kilesas become more and more resữicted, more and more 
restricted. This is because the bridges that connect them to sights, 
sound, smells, tastes, tactile sensations, and the various things of 
the world in general have been cut away from the citta by using 
continual mindtulness and pannã to the point where we have no 
more doubts. It’s as if the outside world didn’t exist. There remain 
only the preoccupations that form — blip, blip, blip — in the citta. 
This is where the rebellious monarch lies. The one who concocts 
and creates, the one who struggles and writhes restlessly in big and 
little ways, lies right here. 

Betore, we didn’t know in what ways the citta was writhing. AU 
we knew were the results that appeared, unsatisíactory every time, 
giving us nothing but suttering and đukkha, which no one in the 
world wants. Our own heart was so burdened with dukkha that it 
couldn’t find a way out, because it had no inkling of how to remedy 
things. But now that we know, these things gradually disappear so 
that we know and see more and more clearly at the citta, which is 
where aưijjỡ is pertorming as an actor, as an issue—maker, here 
inside us. It can’t find anything to latch onto outside, so it simply 
acts inside. Why doesn’t it latch on? Because mindtulness and 
pannỡ understand, and have it surrounded. So how could it latch 
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onto anything? All it does is go “blip, blip, blip” in the citta. We now 
see it more clearly and íocus our investigation on it, scratch away 
at it, dig away at it with mindíulness and pannã until we have it 
surrounded every time the citta makes a move. There are no longer 
any lapses in alertness as there were in the tirst stages when 
mindtulness and pannã were still stumbling and crawling along. 

Our persistence at this level is no longer a matter ofeverỵ actiuitỵ. 
It becomes a matter of everỵ mental moment in which the citta 
ripples. Mindtulness and pannã have to know both when the rippling 
comes out and when it vanishes — and so there are no issues that 
can arise in the moment the citta is tashioning a thought, an 
assumption, or an interpretation. This is because our rocket—fast 
mindtulness and pannã can keep up with things. As soon as a 
rippling occurs, we know. When we know, it vanishes. No issues 
can arise or connect. They vanish the moment they appear. They 
can’t branch out anywhere because the bridges to outside matters 
have been cut by mindtulness and pannỡ. 

When mindtulness and pannã are exploring earnestly, relent- 
lessly, unAaggingly, they want to know, to see, and to destroy 
whatever is hazardous. “What causes us to take birth as individu- 
als and beings? What leads us to wander in the round of rebirth? 
What are the causes, what are the conditions that connect things? 
VVhere are they right now?” This is called scratching away with 
mindtulness and pannã, digging away at the citta of aưiiiã. There is 
no way we can escape knowing, seeing, and severing the impor- 
tant cause and condition that creates suttering and đukkha for the 
beings of the world: namely, the kilesa of aưiiiã that has intiltrated 
the citta in an insidious way. See? This is the power of mindtulness, 
pannã, conviction, and persistence on this level, something that 
meditators never imagine will be possible to this extent. 

This is where kilesas begin to reveal themselves, because they 
have no place to hide. They no longer have the sights, sounds, smells, 
tastes, and tactile sensations in which they used to hole up, because 
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the bridges have been cut. Their only hideout is in the citta: The 
citta is the hideout of aưiiiã. When we go ransacking through the 
citta until everything is smashed completely to smithereens with 
nothing left — in the same way that we used pannã to investigate 
phenomena in general — then when the citta of aưiiiã is ransacked 
in this way, ultimately the supreme kilesa — aưiiiã, the emperor of 
the round of rebirth — is completely obliterated from the citta. At 
this point, how can we help but know what it is that causes birth on 
this or that level? As for where we will or won’t be reborn, that’s not 
important. What’s important is seeing clearly that this is what has 
caused birth and death. 

This is how we prove whether death is followed by rebirth or 
annihilation. We have to prove it at the citta by practising in line 
with the principles of mental development, in the same way the 
Buddha and his Noble Disciples practised and knew so that it was 
clear to their hearts. There is no other way to know. Don’t go groping, 
guessing, scratching at fleas. You’ll end up all mangy and dirty, 
vvithout gaining anything at all. When we reach this point, it’s called 
eliminating birth — whose primary seeds lie within — completely 
from the citta. From this moment onward, there is nothing that can 
ever again connect and branch out. Mindíulness and pannã on the 
level of Dhamma—realization know this completely. 

This is the culprit who asks, “Is there a next world?” This is the 
one who reserves a place in the next world, the one who reserved 
our place in past worlds, the one who has been born and has died 
over and over and over again, unceasingly, relentlessly, to the point 
where it can’t remember the births, the deaths, the pleasures, the 
pains, the suííerings large and small in its various lives. This is the 
one. 

So please remember its face and take it to heart. Probe it and 
slash it away to smithereens. Don’t show it any mercy: You’ll simply 
be íeeding and íattening it for it to come back and destroy you. 
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When we gather the kilesas, they come into the one citta. They 
gather here and we desữoy them right here. Once we have tinished 
desữoying them so that nothing is left, the questions about birth, 
death, and the suttering and dukkha that result from birth and death 
no longer exist. We can know this clearly and tully for ourselves in 
a way that is immediately apparent. 

There is no more problem about whether or not there is a next 
world. Our past worlds, we have already abandoned. As for the 
next world, the bridges have all been sent Aying. And as for the 
present, we’re wise to it. There are no conventions, no matter now 
retined, left in the citta. This is ữuly a citta with no more problems. 
This is where we solve the citta’s problems. Once they are all solved 
here, there will never be any problems again. 

No matter how wide the world, no matter how many universes 
there are, they are all a matter of conventional reality, which has 
no limit. The heart that knows all around itselí is no longer involved. 

The attairs that have been constantly assaulting us up to the 
present, and that will do so on into the tuture, are the attairs of this 
citta that has hazards buried within itselí. That’s all there is. When 
these hazards have been entirely removed, there is nothing leít to 
be dangerous or poisonous ever again. The question of whether or 
not there is a next world no longer holds any interest, because the 
realisation has gone straight to the heart that it is done with the 
question of conneđing up with anỵ other world again. So in studying 
and solving our own problem, we tackle it right here. This way 
there’s hope that we can put an end to it — at the same time not 
causing any harm to ourselves or to others at all. 

The Lord Buddha solved the problem right here. His Arahant 
disciples solved it right here — knew it right here, severed it com- 
pletely right here. The proclamation that the Teacher was com- 
pletely free of suttering and dukkha, that he was the toremost teacher 
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of the world, came from this knowledge and this ữeedom from issues. 
Our study of the world is completed right here at the citta. Our 
study of the Dhamma reaches full completion right here. 

The “world” means the world of living beings. “Living beings” 
(satta) means those who are caught up, caught up right at the citta. 
This is where we cut through the problem. This is where we study 
and know. The Arahant disciples studied and knew right here with 
their full hearts — and that was the end of the problem. They solved 
the problem and it fell away, with nothing remaining. 

But as for us, we take on the whole thing: the entire heap of 
suttering and dukkha. We take on all problems, but we aren’t willing 
to solve them. We simply hoard them to weigh ourselves down all 
the time. Our heart is thus tilled with a heap of dukkha that nothing 
else can equal, because nothing else is as heavy as a heart heaped 
with dukkha. Carrying this heap of dukkha and problems is heavy 
on the heart because we haven’t completed our studies. We carry 
nothing but this heap because of our delusion. 

When ưiiiã — true knowledge — has appeared and eradicated all 
the hazards from the heart, this is what it means to “graduate” in 
line with natural principles, with none of the conterring of degrees 
or titles that would cause us to become even more deluded. To 
complete our study of the Dhamma in the heart means that we 
have erased it completely of all delusion, with no ữaces remaining. 

At that moment, the three levels of existence — the levels of 
sensuality, form, and tormlessness — become no more problem, 
because they all lie in the heart. The level of sensuality is a citta 
composed of sensuality. The levels of form and tormlessness are 
the conventions of the various things in those levels buried in the 
heart. When the heart removes them, that’s the end of the problem. 
When we solve the problem, this is where we solve it. This world 
and the next world lie right here, because that which steps into any 
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world lies right here. This citta is what steps out to receive dukkha 
in greater or lesser measure. The motor, the propeller, lies here in 
the heart and nowhere else. 

The Lord Buddha thus taught at the right point, the most appro- 
priate point: the heart, which is the primary culprit. The things I 
have mentioned here, with whom do they lie if not with each of us? 
And if we don’t solve them right here, where will we solve them? 

Living beings have to go to their various worlds through the 
power of the good and bad kamma within the heart. That which 
goes to the worlds — to the bontires — is this very heart. If we don’t 
solve the problem right here, there is no way of escaping the bontires 
of dukkha and anxiety. If we solve the problem right here, there is 
no problem as to where the tires are, because we can keep ourselves 
protected. That’s all there is to it! 

AU of these things are very heavy worlds for living beings in 
general. Whatever problems arise, they arise right here. “Is death 
followed by rebirth? By annihilation? Is there a next world? Does 
hell exist? Does heaven? Does evil exist? Does merit?” Everywhere 
I go, there’s the same question: “Do heaven and hell exist?” I never 
feel like answering. I don’t see any reason to answer it, because 
that which is burdened with heaven and hell is the heart, which 
everyone already has. So why waste time answering? Atter all, Tm 
not a record—keeper for heaven and hell! 

Sữaighten things out right here at the cause that will go to heaven 
and hell. Straighten out the bad causes and toster the good. There 
will then be no dukkha, if we straighten things out right on target. 
And how can we miss? The well—taught Dhamma (svàkkhàta— 
dhamma) teaches us to solve things right on target, not off—target. 
The Dhamma that leads (niỵỵànika—dhamma) by means of the well— 
taught Dhamma, leads out those who are caught up in dukkha and 
anxiety through the power of delusion. Where will we solve things if 
we don’t solve them at the heart? The big problems lie solely at the 
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heart, at this awareness. Crudeness is a matter of this awareness. 
Reíinement is a matter of this awareness. That which makes people 
crude or reíined is this avvareness, with kilesa as the reiníorcement. 
If the citta becomes retined, it’s because goodness is the re- 
intorcement, making it retined until it goes beyond the tinal point of 
retinement, beyond the tinal point of conventions, and ends up 
gaining release from all đukkha, with no seeds for any turther 
connections. 

Another question that people are always asking is how to over- 
come laziness. If we were to tell them to use laziness to overcome 
laziness, it would be tantamount to telling them to become an enemy 
of beds, blankets, and pillows by sleeping without ever waking up. 
It would be as if they were already dead, because laziness makes 
you weak and listless like a person ready to die. How can you use 
laziness to cure laziness? Once you get a nice resting place as a 
means of lulling you to drown in sleep, it’s as if you were already 
dead — dead right there on the pillow! Even when you wake up, you 
don’t want to get up, because laziness stomps all over you and 
destroys you, torcing you not to get up. This is how it goes when 
you use laziness to cure laziness. 

If you use energy and persistence to cure laziness, then you get 
right up, ready to tight. If there’s a tight, you have hope of winning. 
But if you simply lie prostrate, all you can do is lose — although 
whether we should call it losing or something else is hard to say, 
because you don’t even put up a tight at all, so how can you say 
that you lose? If there’s a tight and you can’t win, then you can say 
that this person wins and that person loses. But here there’s no 
tight at all! You simply lie there grovelling. If you don’t call this 
being a servant in the house of kilesas, what would you call it? 
Because that’s what it is: being a servant in their house. If you use 
laziness — to the point of being its servant — to cure kilesa, you end 
up piling on even more kilesas. Or what would you say? As things 
stand, kilesas already fill the heart, so if you toster them even more, 
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where are you going to put them? You’ve got only one heart! The 
only way is to remove kiỊesas so that you can begin to breathe, and 
not let them sit on top of your nose so that you can never gasp a 
breath at all. 

Remove them so that you can begin to see yourselt: “At last, 
after all the time Tve been meditating, Tve tinally seen a piece of 
kilesa’s grandchild — laziness — fall off, just like a chip of bark off a 
tree. Today at last I can begin to see myselt. ụp to now there’s only 
been kilesa making use of my nose and mouth. It’s really inturiating!” 

Persistence. Diligence. Exertion in the way of reason that can 
accomplish our purposes: This is the path that sages have followed. 
Even though it may be ditticult, we’re up to the tight. It’s like removing 
a thorn from your foot: Even though it hurts to remove it, you have 
to bear it. If you let it stay there, your whole foot will become intected 
and puữid. You won’t be able to walk at all, and may even lose the 
foot. So there’s only one reasonable course: Pull it out. No matter 
how much it hurts, you have to bear it, because you have to get the 
thing out! This is a line of reasoning you have to accept. Once the 
thorn is out, it holds no more poison. Put medicine on the wound, 
and the foot will heal without Aaring up as it would if the thorn were 
still embedded there. 

Kilesa is just like a thorn. We let it lie buried torever in the heart. 
As long as it remains, the heart is intected and putrid, there in the 
midst of the round of rebirth — an endless monotony. Is this what 
you want? To be a putrid person? Ask yourselt. Don’t ask the kilesas. 
They’ll simply do you more harm. If you don’t want this, you have 
to tight them. Once you tight them, you are sure somehou/ of tinding 
a way to win. No matter how many times you lose, there will have 
to come a time when you win. Once you’ve won, then you can 
keep on winning, vvinning and winning until there is nothing left for 
you to tight because the kilesas are completely mauled. 
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When you win, whom do you deíeat? You deíeat laziness with 
diligence. You deíeat kilesa with energy and persistence. This way 
you gain release from all dukkha. This is how you solve the problem 
of birth and death, right at the heart. There is only this spot that 
most needs solving. It’s the most appropriate spot, the most correct 
spot to solve. To solve things, you solve them here. There is no way 
you can solve them anywhere else. Keep on making assumptions 
and interpretations for aeons and aeons, and you’ll simply continue 
to be burdened with the problem as it leads you to birth, death, 
suttering, and dukkha. So you shouldnT be bold in speculating and 
guessing, or you’ll waste your time and die in vain, because there is 
no way the problem will be solved with guesses and speculations. 

“Does suttering exist, or not? Do merit (punna) and evil exist, or 
not?” Actually, we are experiencing these things, all of us, with no 
possible exceptions. “Evil” is mental darkness and dukkha. “Merit” 
is well—being and ease. These things exist in the body and citta of 
every person, so how can you deny them? “Merit” is a name for 
well—being. The Buddha calls it merit. Dukkha he calls evil. We are 
touched by good and evil all the time. Whether we live in this world 
or the next, we can’t help but meet with good and evil. 

Hell or not—hell, if there’s pain tilling the body and citta, who 
wants it? Who wants to meet with it? This is something we all know, 
so why ask about hell when it’s already with us like this? Wherever 
pain is burning us, it’s as hot as being branded with fire. No matter 
where you’re branded, it all has to be hot in the same way. You 
can call it hell or not—hell as you like, but nobody wants it, because 
pain is something we have all known for ourselves. 

And where — to ữouble your heart — are you going to go looking 
for heaven? When you meet with the well—being that comes from 
practising the Dhamma — and especially with well—being in the 
heart, beginning with stillness and calm in ascending stages to the 
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point where the citta develops a firm and solid íooting within, so 
that it is sure of itselí; and then turther, to the point where you gain 
release — then where are you going to ask about heaven and 
nibbãna? There’s no need to ask. You know them directly with your 
heart. You are the owner, in charge of the heart that is clearly the 
instigator, so where else are you going to look — for the names 
“heaven” and “hell”? What is there to grope for? 

You’ve got the real thing within you. That’s all there is to the 
matter. The Dhamma of the Lord Buddha doesn’t delude people 
into groping for this or that. So take hold of the real thing right here. 

Well then. That should be enough for now. 


«« 
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A Taste for the Dhamma 


I n the basic principles of the docữine, we are taught that, “A 
delight in the Dhamma surpasses all other delights. The fla- 
vour of the Dhamma surpasses all other Aavours.” This state- 
ment was made by a person who had felt delight in the tme Dhamma, 
who had tasted the Aavour of the ữue Dhamma: namely, our Lord 
Buddha. For this reason, those who take an interest in listening to 
his teachings find that no matter what the statement, each word, 
each sentence goes straight to the heart — except, of course, for 
people who are simply going through the motions of listening without 
tocusing the citta, letting it driít engrossed in various things in line 
with its original inclinations without gaining anything of any worth. 

The teachings of the religion have no meaning in a citta of this 
sort until it turns to the Dhamma, develops an interest of its own 
accord, and puts the Dhamma into practice. Only then will the 
Aavour of the Dhamma seep deep into the heart, nurturing it and 
giving rise to conviction step by step. This is because the heart now 
has a continuing basis for the Dhamma that supports it in ascending 
stages. 

In particular, when listening to Dhamma dealing with the prac- 
tice, if our citta doesn’t have any experience with meditation, has 
never taken an interest in the Dhamma, has never taken an interest 
in practising the Dhamma, then not even a single statement will 
arrest the attention. When listening to a talk on the practice dealing 
with the stages of the citta, the progress of the citta, setting the citta 
aright in relationship to the kilesas or to the path — mindtulness and 
pannã, or persistent effort — we won’t understand. When we don’t 
understand, we become trusữated and turn our attention elsewhere. 
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Perhaps we may become drowsy and want to go to sleep or 
something of the sort. The talk seems long because it acts as a drag 
on our kilesas, preventing them from roaming around as they please. 
This is because we have to keep conữol over the citta while we 
listen to the talk; and the citta, when kept under control in this way, 
teels hemmed in, imprisoned within limits it tinds oppressive. 
Annoyed and bored, it doesn’t want to listen, except for the purpose 
of creating useless issues for entangling itselí. 

But when we keep listening with interest, meditating even while 
we listen, the citta becomes tocused and follows along with the 
sừeam of Dhamma being explained. The citta grows still because 
the awareness making contact with the Dhamma maintains that 
contact continuously, step by step, without break. The heart has no 
chance to slip away to any other preoccupations that are its enemies 
while listening, and so it’s able to settle down and be still. 

To be able to settle down in this way is to begin building a base, 
or to scrub our vessel — the heart — making it clean and fit to receive 
the Dhamma. The heart will start grovving more peacetul and calm, 
seeing the value of listening to the Dhamma as explained by the 
Buddha: “Listening to the Dhamma has five rewards.” The fifth 
reward is the important one: “The citta of the listener becomes radiant 
and calm.” This one is very important, but it must build on the 
earlier ones. “The listener hears things he or she has never heard” 
— this is the basis for the rest. 

Suppose that we have never listened to anything in the way of 
the practice or whatever. When we come to listen, we gain an 
understanding of things we have never heard betore. Things that 
we have heard betore, but never understood clearly, we gradually 
come to understand more and more clearly. We can bring our views 
more correctly into line. And tinally we reach the stage where “the 
citta of the listener becomes radiant and calm.” When results of 
this sort appear, a delight in the Dhamma will develop of its own 
accord. The Aavour of the Dhamma will begin to appear while we 
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listen and while the citta is stilling itselí to listen. Even though this 
Aavour may not yet surpass all others, it is nevertheless absorbing 
and arresting, and will remain long in the memory, not easily erased. 

This is why meditators place great importance on listening to 
the Dhamma. If you were to call it being attached to one’s teacher, 
I wouldn’t disagree. Meditating monks always like to listen to their 
teachers. If they have a teacher they venerate and revere in the 
area of meditation, in the area of the citta, then wherever he lives 
they will keep Corning to be with him until there is hardly enough 
room for them to stay. 

Venerable Ãcariya Mun is an example. Wherever he stayed, 
students would come continually from near and far to search him 
out. Even though they couldn’t all stay in the same place with him, 
inasmuch as there wasn’t enough room, they would still be willing 
to stay in nearby areas, two, three, four, or seven to eight kilometres 
away, so that they might conveniently come to hear his teachings 
on the uposatha days and “Dhamma meeting” days. 

On the uposatha days, after listening to the Patimokkha and to 
his instructions, anyone who had any doubts or questions about 
the Dhamma could ask him to resolve them. Eor this reason, the 
township where he stayed was tilled with nothing but meditating 
monks and novices. When uposatha day came, they would begin 
gathering together atter the morning meal. At 1:00 p.m. they would 
hear the Patimokkha; and after the Patimokkha, Venerable Acariya 
Mun would give his talk — that’s when he’d usually give his talk, 
after the Patimokkha. This would be an important part of the practice 
for those who lived with him. During the Rains Retreat ('uassai we 
would meet like this every seven days. Outside of the Rains Reữeat, 
the schedule wasn’t too tixed, but this is how he would usually 
schedule things for those of us who stayed directly with him. Each 
time we would listen to his talks we would gain in insight and 
understanding — without fail. This is why meditation monks are 
attached to their teachers. 
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Each time we would listen to him, he himselí would be like a 
magnet drawing the interest of the monks and novices. In all things 
related to the Dhamma, he would be the major attracting torce, 
inspiring tascination and delight in the Dhamma. There was a delight 
in seeing him and meeting him each time, and even more so in 
hearing him speak — talking in general, giving instructions, 
conversing about ordinary things, joking — because he himselỷ was 
entirelỵ Dhamma. Everything he would do or say in any way would 
keep revealing Dhamma and reasonability that could be taken as a 
lesson, so that those who were interested could gain a lesson each 
time they heard him. 

This is why meditating monks find a great deal of enjoyment in 
the area of the Dhamma by living with a meditation master. They 
go to be with him of their own accord. When they are far from him, 
and their cittas aren’t yet to the stage where they can look aíter 
themselves, they are bound to feel lonesome. Or if they come across 
a problem they can’t solve, they are sure to miss him. If they canh 
work out a solution, they have to run to him for advice so as to save 
a great deal of the time it would take to tigure out a solution on their 
own — because he has been through everything of every sort. If we 
would take a problem to him, then as soon as we had tinished the 
last sentence, he would immediately have the solution and we would 
understand right then and there. 

This is why, when living with a master who has realised the 
truth, there’s no delay, no waste of time in dealing with each 
problem as it arises. This is a great benetit for those who come to 
study with him. TheyVe never disappointed. The fact that one who 
has seen the truth is giving the explanation makes all the ditterence. 

A moment ago I began by mentioning a delight in the Dhamma. 
What I have just been talking about is the same sort of thing: tinding 
pleasure in the Dhamma, continual pleasure, through listening to it 
constantly. In the same way, when we practice the Dhamma 
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constantly, the results — the Aavour and nourishment that come 
from the practice — increase continually, becoming more and more 
solid and substantial in the heart. 

Especially in the practice of cenữing the citta: The citta is calm, 
tranquil, contented, and relaxed. Its thoughts don’t go meddling 
with anything outside. It’s as if the world didn’t exist, because our 
attention isn’t involved with it. There’s simply the Dhamma to be 
contemplated and practised so as to give rise to more and more 
steadiness and strength. 

And on the level of pannã, no matter how broad or narrow our 
investigation of the many phenomena in the world may be, it is 
exclusively for the sake of the Dhamma, for the sake of self— 
liberation. We thus become thoroughly engrossed, day and night. 
The more strongly our heart is set on the Dhamma, the greater its 
stamina and courage. It has no concern for life itselí, no worries 
about its living conditions or anything external. Its only support is 
the guiding compass of the Dhamma. Whether we are sitting, lying 
down, or whatever, the heart is engrossed in its persistent ettorts in 
practising the Dhamma. On the level of samỡdhi, it is engrossed in 
its stillness of citta. On the level of pannã, it is engrossed in its 
explorations of the Dhamma from various angles for the sake of 
removing kilesa, step by step, as it investigates. 

Peace of heart is thus possible in each stage of persisting with 
the practice. The more quiet and secluded the place, the more 
conspicuously this awareness stands out. Even knowledge in the 
area of samãdhi stands out in our inner awareness. It stands out for 
its stillness. In the area of pannã, our knovvledge stands out for the 
shrewdness and ingenuity of the citta as it explores vvithout ceasing 
— except when resting in the stillness of samỡdhi — just as water 
from an artesian well flows without ceasing during both the wet 
season and the dry. 
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When phenomena make contact with the citta — or even when 
they don’t — a citta already inclined to pannã is bound to investi- 
gate, peering into every nook and cranny, gaining understanding 
step by step. For example, when we are tirst taught mindtulness 
immersed in the body (kãỵagatã—sati), it seems superticial — be- 
cause the citta is superticial. It has no tooting, no mindtulness, no 
pannã. It hasn’t any principles—any Dhamma—to hold to. Whatever 
it hears doesn’t really go sữaight to the heart, because the citta is 
buried way down there, deep under the belly of kilesa. 

But once it develops principles and reasonability within itselí, 
then — especially when we’re sitting in meditation in a quiet place, 
investigating the body — the whole body seems clear all the way 
through. That’s how it really teels to a person meditating on this 
level. It’s really enthralling. Whether we’re contemplating the skin 
or the body’s unattractiveness, it appears extremely clear, because 
that’s the way its nature already is — simply that our citta hasn’t 
tallen in step with the truth and so is constantly taking issue with it. 

So. Now that the citta can develop stillness and investigate using 
its pannã, let’s take it on a meditation tour, exploring the body: our 
five khandhas. We can ữavel up to the head, down to the feet, out 
to the skin, into the muscles, tendons, and bones to see how all the 
parts are related and connected by their nature. 

As the citta contemplates in this way, step by step, as it gets 
engrossed in its investigation, the tinal result is that even though 
we’re investigating the body, the body doesn’t appear in our inner 
sense of teeling at all. The citta teels airy and light. The physical 
body disappears, despite the fact that we continue investigating the 
mental image of the body as betore. Even though we’re using the 
mental image of the body as the tocal point of our investigation, the 
physical aspect of the body no longer appears. It completely 
vanishes. We investigate until there’s a retinement in the citta’s sense 
of awareness to the point where we can make the body in the image 
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die and disintegrate, step by step. Our awareness is coníined solely 
to the mental image that we are investigating by means of pannã. 
We see it distinctly because nothing else is Corning in to interíere. 

The citta íeels no hunger or desire to go skipping outside. It’s 
completely engrossed in its work of investigation. Its understanding 
grows clearer and clearer. The clearer its understanding, the greater 
its íascination. Ultimately there is simply the mental image, or the 
idea, and the citta, or pannã. As for the actual body, it disappears. 
You don’t know where it’s gone. There’s no sense of the body at 
that moment, even though you are investigating the body until you 
see its condition disintegrating clearly within the citta — 
disintegrating until it returns to its original condition as the elements 
of earth, water, wind, and fire. Once the body in the image returns 
to its original elements, the citta then withdraws inward, leaving 
nothing but simple avvareness. 

Peelings all disappear atthis stage. Sannã, sankhãra, and uinnãna 
aren’t involved. There’s simply awareness, suííicient for the citta’s 
State at that moment. It enters a really solid stillness, leaving only 
simple awareness. The body sitting here disappears entirely. 

This is something that can occur in the course of investigating, 
butplease don’tpỊan on it. Simply listen now for the sake of becoming 
absorbed and gladdened while listening. This will give rise to the 
beneíits of listening that you will actually see for yourselí. 

What will happen when you investigate in line with your own 
personal traits is a completely individual matter that will appear in 
keeping with your temperament. As for what occurs with other 
people, you can’t make yourselí experience what they do, know the 
way they know, or see the way they see. This is something that 
depends on each person’s individual traits. Let things follow your 
own inner nature in line with the way you are able to investigate 
and to know. This is one point I want to explain. 
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A second point: When investigating the body in terms of anicca, 
dukkha, and anatta, then — vvhether or not you think, “anicca, 
dukkha, and anatta” — when pannã makes clear contact with the 
bodily khandha, it will be able to know these things on its own, 
because things that are inconstant, sữesstul, and anatta are things 
that deserve to be relinquished, that inspire dispassion and disen- 
chantment, step by step, until you let go. When the citta has 
investigated so that it tully understands, it lets go of its own accord 
without being torced, because each part, each aspect of the body 
or of the khandha being investigated is simply an individual truth. 
When the citta investigates clearly in this way, it makes the break 
automatically, because a truth has encountered a truth: The citta is 
the citta, and each of these individual conditions is a separate 
condition that hasn’t come to involve itselí with the citta at all. The 
citta will then turn around to see its own tault in being attached. 
“Here Tve really been deluded. Actually things are like this and 
this.” This is one stage: When the citta hasn’t yet made a complete 
break — when it doesn’t yet have adequate strength — it will start 
out by knowing at intervals in this way. 

The next time you investigate, you know in this way again and 
it keeps seeping in, seeping in, until your knowledge on this level 
becomes adequate and lets go. Like duckweed that keeps moving 
in, moving in to cover the water: Atter you spread it apart, the 
duckweed comes moving in again, and you spread it apart again. 
This is how it is when pannã investigates these things, making torays 
into these things or unravelling them. As soon as pannã reữeats, 
subtle kiíesas come moving in again, but after you have investigated 
many, many times, the duckweed — the various types of kiìesa — 
begins to thin out. Your investigation of these phenomena becomes 
more and more ettortless, more and more proticient, more and more 
subtle, step by step, until it reaches a point of sutticiency and the 
citta extricates itselí automatically, as I have already explained. 
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The citta — when its mindíulness and pannã are sufficiently sữong 
— can extricate itselí once and for all. This knowledge is clear to it, 
without any need to ask anyone else ever again. The heart is 
sutticient, in and of itselí, and sees clearly as “sanditthiko” in the 
full sense of the term, as proclaimed by the Dhamma, vvithout any 
issues to invite contradiction. 

A third point: Sometimes, when investigating the body, the citta 
makes contact with a teeling of pain, and so turns to investigate it. 
This all depends on the citta’s temperament. In the same way, when 
we turn to investigate the teeling, the citta sends us back to the 
body. This is because the body and the teeling are interrelated and 
so must be investigated together at the same time, depending on 
what comes naturally to us at that particular time, that particular 
teeling, and that particular part of the body. 

When the citta investigates a teeling of pain, the pain is nothing 
more than “a pain.” The citta looks at it, tixes its attention on it, 
examines it, and then lets it go right there, turning to look at the 
body. The body is the body. The teeling is a teeling. Then we turn 
to look at the citta: The citta is the citta. We investigate and 
experiment to find the truth of the body, the teeling, and the citta — 
all three of which are the troublemakers — until we have a solid 
understanding of how each has its own separate reality. 

When the citta pulls back from the body and the teeling, neither 
the body nor the teeling appears. All that appears is simple 
awareness. When a mental current Aashes out to know, the teeling 
then appears as a teeling. These currents are the means by which 
we know what phenomenon has appeared, because this knowledge 
gives a meaning or a detinition to the phenomenon as being like 
this or like that. 

If we’re going to think in a way that binds us to “ourselt” — in 
other words, in the way of the origin of dukkha — we have to make 
use of this act of detining as what leads us to grasp, to become 
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attached, to make various assumptions and interpretations. If we’re 
going to think in the way of pannỡ, we have to make use of the 
pannã that is this verỵ same current of the citta to investigate, 
contemplate, until we see clearly by means of pannã and can 
withdraw inwardly in a way that is full of reason — not in a way 
that is lazy or weak, or that is grovelling in abject surrender with no 
gumption leít to tight. 

In investigating teeling, when a sahhỡ Aashes out, mindtulness is 
alert to it. If our investigation of teeling has become retined and 
precise, then when a sahhỡ simply Aashes out, we know. When 
sahkhỡras form, they are just like tiretlies: blip! If no sahhỡ detines 
them or picks up where they leave off, they simply form — blip! blip! 

— and then vanish, vanish. No matter what they form — good 
thoughts, bad thoughts, crude thoughts, subtle thoughts, neutral 
thoughts, whatever — they are simply a rippling of the citta. If they 
occur on their own, when nothing is making contact with the citta, 
theyVe called sahkhãra. If they occur when something is making 
contact, they’re called ưinnãna. 

Here we’re talking about the sahkhãra that form on their own, 
without anything else being involved. They form — “blip” — and 
then vanish immediately. We can see this clearly when the citta 
converges snugly in the subtle levels of samãdhi and pahhỡ. 

The snugness of the citta’s convergence won’t have anything 
else involved with it at all. AU that remains is simple awareness. 
When this simple awareness remains stable this way, we will see 
clearly that it isn’t paired with anything else. When the citta begins 
to withdraw from this State to return to its avvareness of phenomena 

— returning to its ordinary State of citta that can think and form 
thoughts — there will be a rippling — “blip” — that vanishes 
immediately. It will then be empty as betore. In a moment it will 
“blip” again. The citta will form just a ílash of a thought that doesn’t 
yet amount to anything, just a rippling that vanishes immediately 
the instant it’s known. As soon as there’s a rippling, we are alert to 
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it because of the power of mindíulness keeping watch at the moment 
— or because of the strength of samãdhi that hasn’t yet dissipated. 
But after these ripples have tormed two or three times, they come 
more and more trequently, and soon we return to ordinary 
consciousness, just as when a baby awakens from sleep: At tirst it 
tidgets a bit, and then atter this happens a number of times, it tinally 
opens its eyes. 

The same is true of the citta. It has calm.... Here Tm talking 
about samãdhi when pannã is there with it. The various ways of 
investigating I have mentioned are all classed as pannỡ. When we 
have investigated enough, the citta enters stillness, free from mental 
tormations and tashionings and from any sort of disturbance. All 
that appears is awareness. Even just this has the full Aavour of a 
centred citta, which should already be enough to surpass all other 
Aavours. We never tire of delighting in this stillness. We feel a 
constant attraction to this stillness and calm in the heart. Wherever 
we go, wherever we stay, the citta has its own toundation. The 
heart is at ease, quiet and calm, so that now we must use pannã to 
investigate the elements and khandhas. 

The important point to notice is the act of tormation in the citta. 
Once something is tormed, saiĩnã immediately detines it — as if 
sankhãra were torming things to hand on to sannã, which takes up 
where the sankhãra leaves off. It then interprets these things from 
various angles — and this is where we get deluded. We fall for our 
own assumptions and interpretations, for our own shadows, which 
paint picture stories that have us engrossed or upset both day and 
night. Why are we engrossed? Why are we upset? 

Engrossed or upset, it’s because of the citta’s shadows acting 
out stories and issues. This story. That story. Euture issues. Things 
yet to come. Things yet to exist — nothing but the citta painting 
pictures to delude itseìỷ. We live in our thought—tormations, our 
picture—painting — engrossed and upset by nothing but our own 
thought—tormations, our own picture—painting. In a single day 
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there’s not a moment when we’re free from painting imaginary 
pictures to agitate and fool ourselves. Wise people, though, can 
keep up with the tricks and deceits of the khandhas, which is why 
they aren’t deluded. 

The moment when mindtulness and pannã really peneữate down 
is when we can know that this is actually the way the cìtta usually 
is. Like people who have never meditated: When they start 
meditating, they send their cittas astray, without anything to hold 
on to. For example, they may have a meditation word, like 
“Buddho, ” and there they sit — their eyes vacant, looking at who— 
knows^what. But their cỉttas are thinking and painting 108 pic- 
tures with endless captions. They then become engrossed with them 
or wander aimlessly in line with the preoccupations they invent for 
themselves, talling for their preoccupations more than actually 
tocusing on their meditation. They thus find it hard to settle their 
cittas down because they don’t have enough mindtulness supervising 
the work of meditation to make them settle down. 

Once we have used our alertness and ingenuity in the areas of 
samỡdhi and pannỡ, we will come to know clearly that these condi- 
tions come from the citta and then delude the citta whose mindtulness 
and pannã aren’t quick enough to keep up with them. The heart 
causes us to follow atter them deludedly, so that we can’t find any 
peace of mind at all, even though our original aim was to meditate 
to find peace of mind. These deceptive thoughts engender love, 
hate, anger, irritation, without letup, no matter whether we are 
meditators or not — because as meditators we haven’t set up 
mindtulness to supervise our hearts, and the result is that we’re just 
as insane with our thoughts as anyone else. Old Grandtather Boowa 
has been insane this way himselt, and that’s no joke! 

Sometimes, no matter how many years in the past a certain 
issue may lie, this aimless, driíting heart wanders until it meets up 
with it and revives it. If it was something that made us sad, we 
become sad about it again, all on our own. We keep it smouldering 
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and think it back to life, even though we don’t know where the 
issue lay hidden in the meantime. These are simply the citta’s own 
shadovvs deceiving it until they seem to take on substance and 
shape. As what? As anger, greed, anxiety, pain, insanity, all Corning 
from these shadovvs. What sort of “path” or “truition” is this? Paths 
and fruition’s like this are so heaped all over the world that we 
can’t find any way out. 

So in investigating the acts of the citta, the important point is 
that paiĩnã be quick to keep up with their vagrant ways. When 
mindtulness and pannã are quick enough, then whatever torms in 
the cỉtta, we will see that it comes from the citta itselí, which is 
about to paint pictures to deceive itselí, about to detine and inter- 
pret sights, sounds, smells, and tastes of various kinds. The heart is 
then up on these preoccupations; and when it is up on them, they 
vanish immediately, with no chance of taking on substance or 
shape, of becoming issues or attairs. This is because mindtulness 
and pannã are wise to them, and so the issues are resolved. 

Ultimatelỵ, we come to see the harm of ivhich the citta is the 
soìe cause. We don’t praise or blame sights, sounds, smells, tastes, 
or tactile sensations at all. The heart turns and sees the harm that 
arises in the citta that deceives itselí, saying, “That’s worth praising... 
worth criticising... worth getting glad about... worth getting sad 
about.” It sees that the blame lies entirely with the citta. This citta is 
a cheat, a traud, a deceiver. If we study it and keep watch of its 
ways through meditation, we will gain a thorough knowledge of its 
good and evil doings, until it lies within our grasp and can’t escape 
us at all. 

This is how we investigate when we investigate the citta. 

Ultimately, other things will come to have no meaning or impor- 
tance for us. The only important thing is this deceiving citta, so we 
must investigate this deceiver with mindtulness and pannã so that 
we can be wise to its tricks and deceits. 
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In íixing our attention on the citta, we have to act as if it were a 
culprit. Wherever it goes, we have to keep watch on it with 
mindtulness and pannã. Whatever thoughts it torms, mindtulness 
and pannã have to keep watch so as to be up on events. Each event 
— serious or not — keeps vanishing, vanishing. The heart knows 
clearly, “This citta, and nothing else, is the real culprit.” 

Visual objects aren’t at tault. They don’t give benetits or harm. 
Sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile sensations don’t give benetits or 
harm, because they themselves aren’t benetits or harm. Only the 
citta is what tashions them and dresses them up so as to deceive 
itselí into being gladdened or saddened, pleased or pained through 
the power of the preoccupations that arise only from the heart. 
Mindtulness and pannã see more and more clearly into these things, 
step by step, and then turn to see that all the tault lies with the citta. 
They no longer praise or blame other things as they used to. Once 
they have tocused solely on the citta, which at the moment is the 
culprit, the time won’t be long betore they can catch the culprit and 
put an end to all our concerns. 

So then. Whatever thoughts that may be tormed are all an affair 
of the citta. The “tigers and elephants” it torms are simply sankhãras 
it produces to deceive itselí. Mindtulness and pannã are up on events 
every time. Now the current of the cycle (ưatta) keeps spiralling in, 
day by day, until we can catch the culprit—but we can’t yet sentence 
him. We are now in the stage of deliberation to determine his guilt. 
Only when we can establish the evidence and the motive can we 
execute him in accordance with the procedures of “Dhamma 
Peneữation.” This is where we reach the crucial stage in mindtulness 
and pahhã. 

In the beginning, we used the elements and khandhas as our 
objects of investigation, cleansing the citta with elements, using them 
as a whetstone to sharpen mindtulness and pannã. We cleansed 
the citta with sights, sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile sensations, 
using them as a whetstone to sharpen mindtulness and pahhã; and 
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we cleansed the citta itselí with automatic mindíulness and pannã. 
Now at this stage we circle exclusively in on the citta. We don’t pay 
attention to matters of sights, sounds, smells, or tastes, because we 
have already understood and let go of them, knovving that they 
aren’t the causal tactors. They aren’t as important as this citta, 
which is the primary instigator — the culprit renowned throughout 
the circles of the cycle, the agitator, the disturber of the peace, 
creating havoc for itselí only right here inside. 

Mindtulness and pannã probe inward and tocus right here. 
Wherever this citta goes, it’s the only thing causing harm. So we 
watch patiently over this culprit to see what he will do next — and 
aside from being alert to what he will do, we also have to use pannã 
to peneữate in and see who is inciting him. Who stands behind 
him, so that he must be constantly committing crimes? He keeps 
creating deceptive issues without pause — LU hy? 

Mindtulness and pannã dig in there, not simply to pounce on or 
lay siege to his behaviour, but also to go right into his lair to see 
what motivating torce lies within it. What is the real instigator? 
There has to be a cause. If there’s no cause, no supporting condition 
to spin the cỉtta into action, the citta canh simply act on its own. 

If it simply acts on its own, then it has to be a matter of khandhas 
pure and simple — but here it’s not pure and simple. Whatever 
behaviour the citta displays, whatever issues it torms, all give rise to 
gladness or sadness. This shows that these conditions aren’t “simply” 
Corning out. There’s a cause. There’s an underlying condition that 
sends them out, making them give rise to real pleasure and pain 
when we fall for them. 

While we are exploring inward at this point, we have already 
seen that the citta is the culprit, so we must consider letting go of all 
external things. Our burdens grow less and less. There remain only 
the issues of the citta and the issues of tormation and interpretation 
that arise solely from the citta. Mindtulness and pahhã spin whizzing 
around in there and ultimately come to know what it is that causes 
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the citta to form so many thoughts giving rise to love, anger, and 
hate. As soon as it appears, the heart knows it; and when the heart 
knows it, the “Lord of Conventional Reality,” which is blended with 
the citta, dissolves away. 

At this point the cycle has been desữoyed through mindíulness 
and pannã. The cìtta is no longer guilty, and turns into a citta 
absolutely pure. Once the problem of the cycle is ended, there is no 
way that we can find íault with the citta. When we could find íault, 
that was because the íault was still in the citta. It was hiding in the 
citta. Just as when criminals or enemies have taken up hiding in a 
cave: We have to destroy the cave as well, and can’t conserve it out 
of aííection for it. 

Auijjỡ is the lord of the three levels of existence that has iníil- 
trated the citta, and thus we have to consider destroying the entire 
thing. If the citta isn’t genuine, it will dissolve together with aưiiiã. If 
it’s genuine in line with its nature, it will become a pure citta — 
something peerless—because all things counteríeit have íallen away 
from it through the use of mindíulness and pannã. 

When the counteríeit things that are like rust latching íirmly onto 
the citta íinally dissolve away through the power of mindíulness 
and pannã, the citta becomes genuine Dhamma. You can call it 
“the genuine cỉtta ” or “the genuine Dhamma”: There’s no 
contradiction, because there is no more reason for conữadiction, 
which is an affair of kilesa. You can say 100% that the Aavour of 
the Dhamma has surpassed all other Aavours. When the citta is 
pure Dhamma, it has had enough of all other things. It is absolutely 
no longer involved with anything else at all. It’s one citta, one 
Dhamma. There is only one. There is only one genuine Dhamma. 
The citta is Dhamma, the Dhamma is the citta. That’s all that can 
be said. 

I ask each of you to take this and contemplate it. This is the 
basis for the ữuth of the teachings that the Lord Buddha taught 
from the beginning until the moment of his total nibbãna. The purity 
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of his citta was a deeply felt Dhamma that he experienced with his 
full heart. He then proclaimed that Dhamma, with the benevolence 
of his full heart, teaching the world up to the present. 

To call his teachings, “the benevolence of the Lord Buddha” 
shouldn’t be wrong, because he taught the world with true benevo- 
lence. When we take those teachings and put them into practice in 
a way that goes straight to the heart, we will come to see things we 
have never seen betore, never known betore, within this heart, step 
by step, until we reach the full level of practice, know the full level of 
knowledge, and gain release from suttering and dukkha with our 
full hearts, with nothing left latching on. This is called wiping out 
the cemeteries — the birth and death of the body and citta — for 
good. What a reliet! 

And now that we’ve reached this point, I don’t know what more 
to say, because Tm at a loss for words. I ask that you as meditators 
practice, train yourselves and explore all Dhammas until you too 
are at a loss of words like this speaker at his wits’ end. Even though 
we may be stupid, intinitely stupid, ril ask to express my admiration 
sừaight from the heart. 

Eưarh. 


«« 
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I n the Discourse on Good Omens (Mangaìa Sutta), the Bud- 
dha teaches us to associate with sages, and not with tools. 
The tirst and toremost fool here is our own heart. In other vuords, 
there are ỷools outside and ỷooís inside, and for the most part the 
tools inside are the ones who keep stirring up trouble all the time. 
When we live with meditation masters, which is called associating 
with sages, we keep gaining lessons from sages, because that’s what 
they are. They are wise in the various tactics they teach us. They 
have practised and gained knowledge of everything from experience. 
Their teachings are thus correct, precise, and convincing to those 
who listen to them, with no room for any doubt. 

In particular, Venerable Acariya Mun: There never was a time 
when he would teach saying, “It seems to be like this. It seems to be 
like that.” There was nothing but, “This is the way it is for sure, for 
sure” — and we were sure, because he spoke only the absolute ữuth 
taken right from a heart that had already known and seen, and 
from his own well—conducted practice. Especially in the case of 
illness: If there were any weak-^illed cases, he would tell them, 
“Whoever is weak, whoever cries and moans, can take his moans 
as his medicine. There’s no need to search out medicine anywhere, 
no need to have anyone to look atter him. His moans are his 
medicine. If moaning serves any purpose, then why search for 
medicine to treat the disease?” 

Then he would add, “Keep moaning. Everyone can moan. Even 
children can moan — if it serves a purpose. But here it doesn’t serve 
any purpose at all other than to annoy those good people who are 
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unílinching in the practice. So you shouldn’t moan out of weakness. 
You’re a meditation monk. When you act like this, who can bear to 
see it? If you were a child or an ordinary person, there wouldn’t be 
anything wrong with it, because they haven’t received any training. 
They don’t have any knowledge or understanding of the various 
ways to contend with the pain, such as contemplating it.” 

“But you, you already know everything of every sort. Yet when 
trouble comes, such as illness, you can’t find any methods or tactics 
to care for yourselt. You just go all to pieces. This won’t do at all. 
You’re a shame to yourselt and your fellow meditators.” 

Venerable Acariya Mun was very talented in teaching the heart. 
When those of his disciples who were intent on studying with him 
would listen to anything he’d say, it would go sữaight to the heart. 
Sữaight to the heart. The things we should put into practice, we 
would put into practice. The things we should understand rightthen, 
dealing with internal matters, we would understand — every time, 
step after step. 

When we were ill, he would teach us how to contemplate. “When 
you have a tever, where did you get it from?” He’d say this so as to 
serve a purpose, as food for thought for meditators. “From where 
did you drag out the tever and chills? They arise in this body, don’t 
they? When they disappear, where do they go, if not back to where 
they came from? Even if they don’t disappear, they die together 
with each of us: There are no exceptions at all in this body. 
Investigate it so as to know it.” 

“All dukkha, all pains are Noble Truths. If we don’t investigate 
them, what are we going to investigate? The Buddha gained 
Awakening with the Noble Truths, his disciples gained Awakening 
with the Noble Truths — so are we going to gain Awakening with 
vveakness? VVould that be in keeping with the Dhamma of the 
Buddha? Then we’ve come to resist the Dhamma!” 
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“Where does the pain arise? In which part? Ask so as to find 
out. When it hurts here and aches there, who is it that hurts? Who 
is it that aches? Probe on in to find what instigates it. Where does 
it come from? Where does it hurt? What causes ít to hurt? What 
perceives it as pain? When the body dies and they cremate it, does 
it hurt? Who is it that deceives itselí into thinking that this hurts or 
that aches? Investigate so as to find its initial causes.” 

“If you’re a meditator who doesn’t know initial causes and 
doesn’t know their ettects — this heap of suttering — then how are 
you going to cure suttering? What is your pannã for? Why don’t 
you think? Why don’t you find it and put it to use?” 

“Your mind/ulness andpannã areỷor keeping things in citta and 
inưestigating them — things such as teelings of pain that exist in 
your body and citta.” 

He would keep sữessing his points, step by step. If the person 
listening was intent on listening—and especially if he had any tighting 
spirit — he’d find it easy to grasp the point, and it would appeal to 
him immediately. Immediately. 

When we’d leave Venerable Acariya Mun to live in any spot 
suitable for the practice, his teachings would seem to reverberate 
through the heart. You could remember every tacet of his teach- 
ings, every important point that should be used as a tool in the 
practice. For example, if you were staying in a challenging place, it 
Luas í/ he were right there in the heart. The heart would be really 
audacious and exultant in practising, knowing the Dhamma, seeing 
it, understanding it. You would understand with audacity, and with 
a warrior’s spirit — not by being discouraged, irresolute, or beating 
a reữeat. That’s not the way to make the kiỊesas fear you and 
disappear from the heart. That’s not at all the way to cure kilesa, to 
know the attairs of kilesa or to be able to remove them. 
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This is the religion! There is nothing to compare with it in being 
so correct, so precise, so genuine, so true, so indisputable. If we all 
were to follow the principles of the religion, there would be no need 
for prisons or jails. What need would they serve? Nobody would be 
doing any wrong! People would see in line with reason and 
acknowledge their rightness and wrongness, their good and their 
evil, using the principles of reason as their Standard. We human 
beings would then be able to live with one another. 

The reason we need laws, prisons, and jails is because we don’t 
admit our wrongs. When we’re wrong, we don’t admit that we’re 
wrong. Even the moment after we see ourselves do something wrong, 
we won’t admit to it. Even when we’re put in jail and are asked, we 
still say, “They accused me of stealing this and stealing that” — 
even though we ourselves actually stole it. This is simply an 
unwillingness to admit to things in line with reason, in line with the 
truth. Even within the heart, with things that concern us exclusively, 
the same holds true: We don’t admit to them, which is why we 
receive so much pain and suttering. If we admit to the principles of 
the truth, the things that appear in line with the ữuth can be resolved 
through the truth. For example, even when pain arises in the body, 
it won’t disrupt the citta because our knowledge is wise to it. 

As the principles of the Dhamma say, pains have been appear- 
ing in our body and citta ever since we tirst became aware of things. 
There is no reason for us to get excited, trightened, or upset by 
them to the point where they disease the citta. 

This is why mental development, or meditation, is an excellent 
Science for gaining knowledge on all tronts: Those who practice 
consistently are not upset when pain arises in the body. They can 
even tocus on the spot where the pain arises so as to investigate 
and analyse it in line with its ữuth until gaining skiltul and coura- 
geous tactics for dealing with it admirably. 
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The importantpoint is to associate with sages, wise people, those 
who are Sharp and astute. If we aren’t yet able to depend on 
ourselves, we have to depend on our teachers to insữuct us. If we 
listen otten, their teachings gradually seep into us and blend with 
our temperament until our citta becomes a citía with Dhamma. 
Our citta becomes a sage, a wise person, and can eventually take 
care of itselí, becoming “attã hi attano nãtho” — its own mainstay. 

So in every activity where we aren’t yet capable, we tirst have to 
depend on others. In living with those who are good, we are bound 
to find peace and happiness. Our ữaits come to mesh with theirs — 
this is important — until our own ữaits become good and admirable 
as well. It’s the same as if we were to associate with bad people: At 
tirst we aren’t bad, but as we associate with them for a long time, 
our traits blend themselves with theirs until we become bad without 
being aware of it. When we are tully bad, this makes us even more 
blind. We feel that we’ve become even better. No one else can push 
us around. Otherwise our “goodness” will jump into action — the 
“goodness” of a bad person, an evil that wise people everywhere 
fear. 

Bad people and good people. Evil and good. These things get 
turned around in this way. Bad people thus can’t see the truth that 
they are bad, and so Aatter themselves into thinking, “rm good. Tm 
smart. Tm clever. Tm one of the most renowned operators around.” 
That’s how they twist things! 

For this reason, associating with meditation masters, with sages, 
is important for anyone who is striving to become a good person, 
who is hoping to prosper and be happy, because sages will teach 
us oíten. Their manners and deportment that we see day atter day 
will gradually seep into and nurture our cittas. We can hold to them 
continually as good examples, for everything they do in every way 
is all Dhamma. 
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Especially if they’re people devoid of kilesa, then there is noth- 
ing to compare with them. Like Venerable Acariya Mun: Tm cer- 
tain that he was devoid of kilesa. After hearing the Dhamma from 
him, I had no doubts. He himselt never said that he was devoid of 
kiỊesa, you know. He never said that he was an Arahant or anything, 
but he would saỵ it in his abilitỵ to expỉain the true Dhamma on 
everỵ leveỊ in a way that would go straight to the heart and erase all 
doubt for all those who came to study with him. This is why I can 
dare to say unabashedly that Venerable Acariya Mun Bhũridatta 
Thera is one of the important Arahants oỉ our day and age — an age 
in which Arahants are exceedingly rare, because it’s an age sadly 
lacking in people practising the Dhamma for the sake of 
arahantship. Instead, we practice to eliminate arahantship by 
amassing all kinds of miscellaneous kiỊesas. This holds for all of us, 
so no one is in a position to criticise anyone else. 

Let’s return to the subject of teelings: To investigate teelings of 
pain is very important. This is something I learned from Venerable 
Acariya Mun. He took this very seriously whenever any of the 
meditators in his monastery became ill. Sometimes he would go 
himselt and ask, “How are you contemplating your illness?” Then 
he’d really emphasise the Dhamma. “Go probing right there. 
Wherever there’s pain, investigate so as to see the truth of the pain.” 
He’d teach how to investigate: “Don’t retreat. To retreat is to 
enhance the pain.” 

“To be a warrior, you have tight using pannã. This is what will 
bring victory: the ability to keep up with the teeling of pain that you 
hold to be an important enemy. Actually, that teeling isn’t anyone’s 
enemy. It doesn’t have any sense of consciousness at all. It’s simply 
a ữuth — that’s all. So investigate on in. You don’t have to anticipate 
it or concern yourselt with whether it’s a big pain or a small pain. 
AU that’s asked is that you know its truth with your own pannã, so 
that the heart won’t deceive you.” That’s what he would say. 
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Actually, our heart is deceit incarnate, because that which de- 
ceives is within the heart and íools the heart into making assump- 
tions and interpretations. Stupidity has an easy time believing lies. 
Clever people have an easy time deceiving stupid people. Deceit 
has an easy time tooling stupidity. The cleverness of the kilesas gets 
along well with our own stupidity. This is whỵ the Dhamma teaches 
us toỷerret things out to inưestigate down to their truth and then to 
believe in line with that ữuth. This is our means of gaining victory 
step by step. Perret out the pains that are always with you so as to 
see them. Don’t run away from them. Whether theyVe big or small, 
investigate right there. Investigate right there. If you’re going to 
concentrate, concenữate right there. When you are investigating 
its causes, no matter how great the pain, keep probing in. 

The thing we call pain: What does it depend on as its tounda- 
tion? It depends on the body as its toundation. It depends on our 
attention as its means of Aaring up — in other words, the attention 
that detines it in various ways: This is what makes pain flare up. 
We have to cure this kind of attention by investigating to know 
both the pain — what it’s like — and the place where pain arises, in 
whatever part of the body. Try to know clearly whether or not that 
spot is really pain. 

For example, if there’s pain in the bone, in any part of the skin 
or flesh, the skin and the flesh are skin and flesh. The pain is a pain. 
Even though theỵ dwell together, theỵ are separate things, not one 
and the same. The díía — the knower that is aware of these things — 
is a citta, but it’s a deluded citta, so it assumes that this is pain, 
that’s pain, and conAates these things into being its “self,” saying, 
“I hurt here. I hurt there. I don’t want myselt to be pained. I want 
the pain to vanish.” This desire is a kilesa that encourages pain 
and suttering to arise. The heart is pained. The teeling of pain in 
the body is pain. The pain in the heart Aares up with that pain, 
because it wants it to follow the heart’s desires. These things keep 
teeding each other. This is our own stupidity, loading us down with 
suttering. 
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To be intelligent, we have to investigate, to watch the teeling of 
pain in the heart. What does it come from? What does it depend 
on? It depends on the body. Which part of the body? From what 
spot in the body does the pain arise? Look at the bodỵ and the 
feeling: Are theỵ one and the same thing? What kind of shape and 
teatures do they have? The teeling doesn’t have any shape or 
teatures or a posture of any kind. It simply appears as a teeling of 
pain, that’s all. 

As for the body, it has a shape, a colour, and complexion — and 
it stays as it was betore the pain arose. When the pain arises, it 
stays just as it was. Actuallỵ, the pain is something separate ịrom 
this. It simply depends on a maltunction of the body to arise. The 
citta is what takes notice of it. If the citta has any pannã, it should 
notice it in line with its ữuth. The citta then won’t be attected by it. 
But if the citta is deluded, it latches onto the pain — in other words, 
it pulls that pain in to be its “self” — and then wants that pain, 
which it says is its self, to disappear. 

This is why we can’t analyse it. Once the pain is our self, how 
can we separate it out? If it’s simply a pain, a separate reality, then 
the body is a separate reality. They aren’t one and the same. Each 
one exists separately. Each is a separate reality in line with its 
nature. Only when our awareness is like this can we analyse things. 

But as long as we see the pain as our self, then we can analyse 
it all day long and not get anywhere, because once we hold that, 
“This is myselt,” how can we analyse it? We haven’t separated 
these things with pannã, so we have to keep holding onto them as 
our self. When the khandhas and the citta blend into one, we can’t 
analyse them. But when we try to use mindtulness and pannỡ to 
investigate in to see the truth of these things — that each exists 
separately, each has its separate reality, which holds true for us 
and for everyone else — and this realisation goes deep into the heart, 
then the pain gradually tades away, tades away. At the same time, 
we know what makes the connection from the pain into the heart, 
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because the connection comes from the heart. When we investigate 
the pain, it comes reữacting into the heart. AU the attairs of pain 
come from the heart that experiences mental pain because of an 
insidious connection by way of attachment (upãdãna) that we don’t 
yet know. 

When we investigate so as to see clearly, we follow the teeling of 
pain inward. We come in knowing, knowing. The pain keeps 
retracting and retracting, into the heart. Once we know that the 
heart is what created the attachment, making itselí consữue the 
pain to be itselí, creating a great deal of suttering — once we know 
this, the pain disappears. 

Or — alternatively — once we know this, the pain stays real, but 
the heart doesn’t latch onto it. Even though the pain may not 
disappear, the citta is the citta. It doesn’t make any connection 
through attachment. Each is its own separate reality. This is called 
the citta being its own self — cool, calm, and collected — in the midst 
of the pain of the khandhas. This is to know that the citta is a reality 
just as each khandha is a separate reality. 

This is the path for those who are practising so as to become 
wise to the five khandhas, with teelings of pain as their primary 
tocus. 

But for those who understand all the way, to the point of reaching 
“the unshakeable citta, the unshakeable Dhamma” (akuppa—citta, 
akuppa—dhamma) that can’t be provoked into being anything else, 
there is no problem at all. Whether pain is little or great, they have 
absolutely no problem because their cittas are always true. There is 
never a time when their cittas, which are already pure, can become 
detiled, can become “worlded.” There’s no way it could happen. 
Eor this reason, whatever conditions the khandhas may display, 
such people know them in line with the principles of nature. The 
khandhas themselves appear in line with the principles of nature 
and disappear in line with nature. They remain naturally and then 
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disappear naturally. The citta knows in line with its own nature, 
without having to be íorced or coerced in any way. The cittas of 
those who know totally all^round are like this. 

As for those of us who are investigating the khandhas to know 
them and withdraw from them step by step, even though our cittas 
are not yet like that while we are practising, even though our hopes 
aren’t yet tultilled, still our investigation of pain is for the purpose of 
separating the citta from the pain so that it’s not entangled in pain, 
so that whenever pain arises in greater or lesser measure, the citta 
doesn’t cling to the pain as being itselí. We do this so as not to 
gather up the pain as being our self — which would be the same as 
taking fire to burn ourselves. When we can do this, we can be at 
our ease. 

So pain is an excellent whetstone for pannã. However much 
pain arises, set your mindtulness and pannã tocused right there. 
Turn to look at the citta, and then expand your awareness to 
encompass the teeling and the body, each of which is already a 
separate part. The body is one part, the teeling is another, and the 
citta another. Keep going back and torth among them, investigat- 
ing with pannã until you understand — and it really goes to the heart 
— that, “Each khandha is simply... and that’s all.” None of them 
appears to be any such thing as “you” or “yours.” Theỵ are simplỵ 
different realities that appear, and that’s all. When you understand 
clearly like this, the heart becomes its own ịree and independent 
selỷ at that moment and it knows that the citta and the khandhas 
are separate realities, neither attecting the other. 

Euen at the moment when ỵou are about to die, the heart will be 
up on euents in the immediate present. It won’t be shaken by pain 
and death because it is sure that the citta is the citta: a stronghold 
of awareness. Each khandha is simply a condition. The citta thus 
doesn’t fear death because it is sure of itselí that it won’t get 
destroyed anywhere. 
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Eưen though it maỵ not haưe ỵet reached the leưel Uìhere it’s 
absolutelỵ devoid of kiìesa, the citta has still prepared itselí using 
pannã with the khandhas so that it’s supreme. In other words, it 
lives with the Noble Truths. It lives with its whetstone for pahhã. 
Panhã will spread its power far and wide. The heart will grow more 
and more radiant, more and more courageous, because pahhỡ is 
what cleanses it. Even if death comes at that moment, there’s no 
problem. 

For one thing, if you use mindtulness and pannã to investigate 
pain without retreating, to the point where you understand it, then 
even when you really are about to die, you’ll know that the pain will 
disappear tirst. The citta won’t disappear. It will revert into itselí, 
knowing exclusively within itselí, and then pass on at that moment. 
The phrase, “Mindtulness lapses,” doesn’t exist for a person who 
has practised the Dhamma to this level. We can thus be sure that a 
person with mindtulness, even though he or she may not be devoid 
of kilesa, will still be clearly aware at the moment when pain arises 
in full torce to the point where the khandhas can no longer endure 
and will break apart — will die. The citta will withdraw itselí from all 
that and revert to its “mindness” — to being its own independent 
self — and then pass on. This is a very high, very retined level of 
Dhamma! 

For this reason, meditators who are resolute and untlinching for 
the sake of knowing every level of the Dhamma tend to be earnest 
in investigating pain. When the time comes for them to know, the 
knowledge goes sữaight to the heart. They regard their pain as a 
Noble Truth in line with the Buddha’s teaching that all living beings 
are fellows in pain, birth, ageing, illness, and death. 

So when investigating the khandhas so as to know them in line 
with their ữuth, you shouldnT try to thwart or resist the ữuth. For 
example, if the body can’t endure, let it go. You shouldn’t cherish it. 
As for the pain, it will go on its own. This is called sugato — taring 
well. 
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This is the way of investigating the citta and ữaining the heart 
that gives clear results to those who meditate. They have meditated 
in the way Tve described so that when the time of death is really 
upon them, they don’t hope to depend on anyone at all — parents, 
brothers, sisters, relatives, triends, anyone. Theỵ have to withdraw 
the citta from all things that entangle and involve it so as to enter 
that cruciaì spot Vửhere theỵ are engaged in hand—to—hand connbat. 

At a time such as this, at the moment when you are about to die, 
take pain as the tocal point for investigation. Don’t be willing to 
reữeat — come what may! All that’s asked is that you know and 
understand this point. Don’t go thinking that if you die while being 
embroiled in investigating pain like this — while the citta is in the 
midst of this commotion — you’ll go to a bad rebirth. Why should 
you go to a bad rebirth? You’re embroiled, but with a noble task. 
You’re embroiled with knovvledge, or for the sake of knowledge, 
and not because of delusion. The citta is tocused on investigating 
and probing pain. When the time comes for it really to go, this 
knowing citta — the citta with mindtulness knows — will withdraw 
instantly into itselí. It will let go immediately of the work at hand 
and withdraw into itselí, to be itselí — the citta and nothing but — 
and then pass on like a “sugato” with the full capability of a meditator, 
even though we may not yet be devoid of kilesa. 

This is called having full strength to our full capacity, in line with 
our level of citta and Dhamma. Investigation and mental 
development are thus important matters, matters on which our life 
and death depend. We needn’t hope to depend on anyone else at 
all — of this we are certain within ourselves. The heart knows within 
itselí how sữong mindtulness and pannã are, and needn’t go asking 
anyone else. 
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If the heart is able to investigate to the point where it can pass 
on at that moment, all doubts vanish. There are no problems at all. 
If you think that because you’re a woman or because you’re a 
layperson, you can’t realise nibbãna, that’s ỵour own misconcep- 
tion, which is one kind of kilesa deceiving you. 

The Dhamma is a truth and everyone’s common property. 
VVhether we are men or women, lay or ordained, we can all have 
mindtulness and pannã. We can all cure our kilesas. When we are 
willing, any man or woman, any monk or layperson can use any of 
the methods to cure kilesa and gain release. We needn’t create 
problems to plague our hearts and waste our time. “Since when do 
I have the potential to do that?” Don’t think that! You’re developing 
the merit and potential right now! However much or little, you can 
see it right here in the citta. 

We should examine ourselves. VVherever we are stupid, we 
should develop intelligence: mindtulness and pahhã. Only then will 
we be doing what is genuinely right in terms of the principles of the 
Lord Buddha’s Dhamma. 

If we criticise ourselves, thinking, “That person is on this level or 
that level while we don’t have any level at all; wherever we go, this 
person gets ahead of us, that person gets ahead of us,” actually 
nobody is getting ahead of us except for the kilesas that get ahead 
of us and deceive us into teeling interior and depressed, into thinking 
that we have only a little potential. That’s simply a misconception 
aimed at making us discouraged and self—pitying, because kilesa 
is looking for a way to kill us vvithout our realising it. 

We shouldn’t think in those ways. We are full of potential — all of 
us. And why shouldnT we be? We’re meditators. We’re all devoted 
to making merit. Potential isn’t something we can set out on the 
market to compete with one another. Every person has potential 
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within him or herselí. We’re taught not to belittle one another’s 
potential. Even with animals, we’re taught not to belittle them — 
think of that! — because potential lies in the heart of every person 
and every animal. 

So when curing kilesa, you needn’t waste time thinking those 
things. They’ll simply ruin your morale and your resolve. To think, 
“km a worthless woman... a vvorthless man... a worthless monk... 
a worthless layperson. I don’t have any paths or truitions at all. 
Other people have them, but I don’t. Tm ashamed to show them 
my face” — these are wrong thoughts that will spoil your resolve in 
developing the various torms of goodness. 

The right way to think is this: “Right now Tm making an effort, 
with mindtulness and pannã, to cure kilesa and to develop what is 
good and meritorious step by step, which is the direct way to develop 
my pertections (pãramĩ). I have the potential. I was born in the 
midst of the Buddha’s teachings and have developed the potential 
and the pertections to my full capacity all along up to the present.” 

VVomen can have mindtulness and pannã just like men, because 
women and men both have kilesas, and kilesas are cured with 
mindtulness and pannã — backed by persistent effort — both by men 
and by women. And where do they have kilesas? They both have 
kilesas in the heart. When mindtulness and pannã are complete, 
women and men can both pass over and beyond—with no question 
of their having to be ordained. 

This is the truth of the Noble Truths, which are not particular 
about status, nationality, or any of the human races, and which are 
not particular about the male or the temale sex. AU that’s asked is 
that we sữive, because the Dhamma is common to us all. Women 
and men, lay and ordained, we can all listen to it, understand it, 
practice it, and cure kilesa. 
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The kiìesas don’t íavour men or women. We all have kilesas. 
Even monks have kiỊesas: What do you say to that? Monks thus 
have to cure their own kiỊesas. If they don’t, they lie buried in kilesa 
just like people in general who aren’t interested in the Dhamma — 
or even worse than people in general. 

The Dhamma thus doesn’t stipulate that it’s only for those who 
are ordained. What is stipulated is that we cure kilesa with persistent 
effort. This is something very important. We have to be very 
interested in this point. 

As for release from dukkha, where do we gain release? We gain 
it right here, right where there is suttering. If we can cure kilesa, we 
gain release from suttering. If we can’t, then no matter what our sex 
or status, we all have to suffer. 

Here. This is where the religion lies, here in the heart. It doesn’t 
lie anywhere else. If we want to be incapable of it, we can be 
incapable — right here in our heart. Whether lay or ordained, we 
can be incapable — if we make ourselves incapable. Or we can 
make the religion Aourish in our heart — that we can also do. When 
the religion Aourishes, where does it Aourish? In the heart, and 
nowhere else. The importarìtpoint is the heart. The important point 
is our practice: the actions, the manners we display. When the heart 
develops, the various aspects of our behaviour develop beautitully. 
Admirably. In particular, the heart Aourishes within itselí. It has 
mindtulness and pannã looking aíter it constantly. This is called a 
Ilourishing heart. The kilesas can hardly ever come to damage it: 
That’s when the religion Aourishes. 

We should make an effort to examine and sữaighten things out 
step by step. The kiỉesas, you know, are no wider or greater than 
the limits of our ability to cure and remove them. TheyVe only here 
in the heart, so investigate right here. Whether we’re men or women, 
lay or ordained, we all have kilesas in our hearts. No matter how 
thick they may be, if we consider them we can know them. They’re 
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like darkness: Even though darkness may have existed for aeons, 
all we have to do is turn on a light, and the darkness disappears 
completely. The darkness doesn’t have any way to brag, saying, 
“IVe been dark for aeons, so there’s no way that this puny light can 
chase my darkness away.” When the causes are ready, the darkness 
has to disappear completely, and brightness appears in its place. 
Even though the darkness maỵ have existedỷor aeons, it all vanishes 
in that instant. 

Even though the kiìesas may be thick and may have been lording 
it over our heart for a long time, we should investigate them 
thoroughly with mindtulness and pahhã. When mindtulness and 
pahhã are capable, they immediately become all^round. The 
kiìesas, even though they may have been in the heart for aeons, will 
immediately disintegrate, in the same way that the darkness that 
had existed vanishes as soon as a light is lit. Brightness arises instead, 
through the power of mindtulness and pahhã. Within the heart it is 
dazzlingly bright at that moment with “dhammo padĩpo ” — the light 
of the Dhamma. 

This is all there is. This is the important point we have to 
investigate. Be sure to see it. The religion is marvellous — where is 
it marvellous? The religion Aourishes — where does it Aourish? The 
Buddha says to gain release from dukkha — where is it gained? It 
exists only here in the heart. To analyse it, there are the four Noble 
Truths: dukkha, its origin, its cessation, and the path. 

1. Dukkha: We know it’s dukkha because we aren’t dead. 

2. The origin of dukkha (samudaỵa): This is what tosters or 
produces dukkha. What torms does it take? We’re taught, “Crav- 
ing... embued with passion and delight, relishing now here and 
now there, i. e. craving for sensual pleasure, craving for being, craving 
for not—being.” This we know. Whatever the citta may love or crave, 
we should try to straighten it out. It loves and craves the five 
khandhas, and especially the five khandhas that it says are “me.” 
So try to become wise to these things, step by step. 
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And then there’s more love and craving: love and craving for the 
citía, attachment to the citía, cherishing the citta. So straighten out 
the citta. Wherever it feels love, that’s Uìhere kilesa is. Keep going 
in, straightening things out, until you’ve reached the truth. Then the 
heart will have no love or hate, because theỵ are allgone. The kiỊesas 
are all gone. The citta has no love, no hate, no anger. It’s a pure 
principle of nature within itselí. This is the nature we truly want. 

3. Investigating forthe sake of Dhamma: This is the path (magga), 
with mindtulness and pannã its important tactors. 

4. The cessation of dukkha (nirodha): dukkha stops, step by step, 
until the path is tully capable and nirodha stops all dukkha in the 
heart without leaving a trace. When nirodha has tinished stopping 
dukkha, that which knows that dukkha has stopped and kilesa has 
stopped... that which knows is “the pure one.” This pure one lies 
beyond the Noble Truths as a marvellous, extraordinary Dhamma. 

The Noble Truths are activities, conditions, conventions. Even 
nirodha is a convention. It’s the activity of stopping dukkha. It’s a 
conventional reality. When dukkha is completely stopped, nothing 
remains. All that remains is an entirelỵ pure aivareness. This is not 
a Noble Truth. It’s the purity of the citta. If you want, you can call it 
nibbãna. There’s nothing against calling it whatever you want. When 
we reach this level, there are no contlicts — no contlicts, no 
disagreements with anyone at all. We don’t contlict with ourselves; 
we don’t contlict with anything. Our knowledge is wise to 
everything, so we can say what we like. There are no problems at 
all. All I ask is that you know this marvellous, extraordinary 
Dhamma. Its excellence exists of its own accord, without our having 
to conter titles. 

This, then, is the genuine religion. Probe right here. Probe on in. 
When in the practice of the religion we come to know, we’ll know 
right here. If the religion is to Aourish, it will Aourish right here. The 
Buddha, in teaching the beings of the world to gain release from 
suttering, taught right here — and release is gained right here, 
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nowhere else. We qualiíy as beings of the world and lie within the 
net of the Buddha’s teachings. We’re in the Buddha’s following. 
Each of us has the right to practice and remove kilesa so as to go 
beyond suttering and dukkha. AU of us in the four groups of the 
Buddha’s following (parisã) have the right to realise ourselves and 
reach nibbãna. 

So. I ask that you contemplate. Investigate. Be brave in tighting 
the things that should be tought within the heart. Develop courage. 
Develop mindtulness and pannã until they are sutticient. Search for 
various tactics for probing: These we should develop within 
ourselves. To probe on our own is the right way. It’s our own wealth. 
Teachers lend us bits and pieces, which are merely tragments to 
serve as hints or as leads for us to contemplate so that they’ll grow 
and branch out into our own wealth. 

Any Dhamma that’s a wealth Corning from our own tactics: That’s 
trulỵ our own iveahh. We’ll never exhaust it. If we can think and 
probe cunningly in removing kiỊesas until they fall away completely, 
using the tactics we develop on our own from the ideas our teachers 
lend us as starting Capital, that’s our own Dhamma. However much 
may arise, it’s all our own Dhamma. What we derive from the texts 
is the Buddha’s — and we borrow it from him. What we get from 
our teachers, we borrow from them — except when we are listening 
to them teach and we understand the Dhamma and cure kilesa at 
that moment: That’s our wealth while we are listening. After that, 
we take their tactics to contemplate until they branch out through 
our own ingenuity. This is our own wealth, in terms both of the 
causes — our contemplation — and of the outcome, the satisíactory 
results we gain step by step all the way to release from suttering and 
dukkha — and that’s entirely ours. It stays with us, and no one can 
come to divide up any of our share at all. 
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This is where the excellence becomes exceìlent. It doesn’tbecome 
excellent anywhere else. So ữy to find the excellence, the peerlessness 
that lies within you, by sữiving and being energetic. Other than this 
awareness, there’s no excellence at all. 

But at present the heart is concealed by things that are tilthy and 
worthless, and so it too has become something that lacks its proper 
worth. Right now we are washing it, peeling away the various kinds 
of kilesa, step by step. When we have used our full sữength to peel 
them all away until there aren’t any left in the heart, then the heart 
is tully pure. Excellence appears here in this heart — and so the 
excellence is excellent right here. We don’t have to search anywhere 
for anything more, for we have tully reached the “land of enough.” 

So then. Ị’II ask to stop here. 


«« 
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/e human beings are like trees: If we water a tree, íertilise 
it, and keep looking after it, it will be ữesher and grow 
íaster than it normally would if we let it fend for itselí with- 
out our help. The citta, when we keep looking aíter it, will become 
more and more radiant and peaceíul, step by step. If it isn’t ữained, 
it’s like a ữee that isn’t looked aíter. Whenever it lacks ữaining, it 
begins to act tarnished and detiled because the things that tarnish 
and detile it are already there inside it. 


When we look after the citta continually with meditation, it will 
gradually become more and more calm. When it’s calm, it will be- 
gin to develop radiance along with its calm. And once it’s calm, 
then when we contemplate anything, we can peneữate into the 
workings of cause and effect so as to understand in line with the 
truths that appear both within us and without. But if the citta is 
clouded and contused, its thoughts are all worthless. Right becomes 
wrong, and wrong becomes progressively even more wrong. 


Thus we are taught to ữain the citta so that it will be quiet, calm, 
and radiant, able to see its shadows, just as when water is limpid 
and clear: We look down into the water and can see clearly what- 
ever plants or animals there are. But if the water is muddy, we can’t 
see anything when we look down into it. No matter what’s there in 
the water — plants, animals, or whatever — we can’t see them at all. 


The same holds ữue with the citta. If it’s clouded, then we can’t 
see the harm of whatever — big or small — is hidden within it, even 
though that harm has been bad for the citta all along. This is be- 
cause the citta isn’t radiant. For this reason, a citta clouded with 
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muddy preoccupations can’t investigate to the point of seeing any- 
thing, which is why we have to train the citta to make it radiant, and 
then it will see its shadows. 

These shadows lie buried in the citta. In other words, they’re the 
various conditions that come out of the citta. They’re called shad- 
ows — and we’re torever deluded into being attached to these shad- 
ows that come from the thoughts constantly torming and Corning 
out of the citta at all times. They catch us off guard, so that we think 
“this” is us, “that” is us, anything at all is us, even though theỵ are 
simplg shadoivs and not the real thing. Our beliet or delusion, though, 
turns them into the “real thing.” As a result, we end up ữoubled 
and anxious. 

At present, the great respected meditation masters on whom we 
depend in the area of the practice and in the area of the citta are 
talling away one by one. Those who are leít can barely take care of 
themselves. Physically, they are wearing out step by step — like 
Venerable Acariya Khao. To see him is really heart—rending. When 
the body reaches its tinal exữemity, it’s as if it had never been sữong 
or in radiant health. To lie down is paintul, to sit is paintul — what- 
ever the position, it’s paintul. When the time comes for pain to 
come thronging in, the khandhas are nothing but pain. But for peo- 
ple like this, it’s simply a matter of the body and the khandhas. ỉn 
the area oỷthe citta, theỵ have no more problems about the behav- 
iour of the bodỵ or the khandhas at all. 

But as for us, well, we’re always there welcoming such prob- 
lems. No matter whether it’s the body or the thoughts of the citta 
that are acting adversely, the citta begins to act adversely as well. 
For example, if the body is maltunctioning, the citta begins to mal- 
tunction too, even though there is nothing really wrong with it. This 
is due to the citta’s own fear, caused by the fact that mindtulness 
and pannỡ aren’t up on the events surrounding the citta. 
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This is why we’re taught to ữain our mindíulness and pannã to 
be capable and bold, alert to events arising within the citta and 
around it — namely, in the various aspects of the khandhas when 
they behave in adverse ways. We have to be alert to these things. 
AU that’s needed is for the citta not to be alert, or for it to be deluded 
by these things, and it will create đukkha and pain for itselí vvithout 
ceasing. Pain will have to come pouring in to ovenvhelm it. Even 
though the body may be pained simply in accordance with its own 
attairs, in accordance with the principles of nature, the citta wiíl still 
grab hold of ít to cause pain for itselí, to burn itselí, if it hasn’t inves- 
tigated to see through these things. 

If the citta has mindtulness constantly governing and guarding 
it, then whatever damage arises will be minor, because it arises in a 
single spot — within the citta — and mindtulness is there at the same 
spot, alert to the fact that this is arising, that is arising, good or evil is 
arising within. Pannã is what unravels, contemplates, investigates, 
and remedies the ditterent preoccupations arising in the citta. Things 
then begin to calm down. But if mindtulness is lacking, things begin 
to get drawn out. Even though thought—tormations may arise and 
vanish, one atter another, countless times, sannã — meaning and 
interpretations — don’t vanish. They connect things into long 
stretches. Dukkha and pain will then have to connect into long 
stretches and gather into the heart. 

The heart is what then reaps all this suttering by itselí because of 
the acts (kamma) that sahhã and sahkhãra tashion. The heart is the 
primary vessel for receiving both pleasure and pain — and for the 
most part it receives pain. If it lacks mindtulness and pahhã, it re- 
ceives only takes and scraps. Rubbish. Things toxic and dangerous. 
But if it’s mindtul and discerning, it can pick and choose. Whatever 
isn’t good, it picks out and throws away, leaving only the things of 
substance and worth within the heart. The heart is cooled, but not 
with water. It teels pleasure, but not because of external things. It’s 
cool from the Dhamma. It teels pleasure in the Dhamma — and the 
reason is because mindtulness and pannã are looking aíter it. 
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To attend to other things is not as diííicult as attending to the 
heart. AU the burdens of the world converge at the heart, and so to 
remove the things that have long been buried within us is very dif- 
ticult work. We may even become discouraged because we see al- 
most no results when we tirst begin. This is because the citta is still 
driíting while we work. It doesn’t really tocus on taking its work 
seriously, and so results don’t appear as they should. This makes us 
discouraged, weak, and dejected. We give up, thinking, “It’d be 
better to stop, because we’re not getting anywhere” — even though 
once we have stopped it’s not any better, except that the citta has a 
better chance of tilling itselí with evil atter we’ve stopped sữiving 
toward the good. 

The assumption that saỵs “better” is the Uìork oỊthe kilesas, which 
are all deceiverSị ữicking us into being discouraged and weak. Ac- 
tually, even while we are striving, things aren’t yet getting good, 
even though we are practically dying to make them good. Our heart 
is ready to burst because of the effort — so how can things become 
good once we stop? If, as we think, things were to get good once we 
stop, then no one should have to do work of any sort any more. 
Once we stop, everything of every sort would become good on its 
own! Both within and without, things would have to be good. We 
won’t have to do much work. It’s better to stop. 

The Dhamma isn’t like the kilesas. The kilesas say, “It’s better to 
stop.” It’s better, all right — better for the sake of kilesa, not for the 
sake of the Dhamma. The Dhamma is something with which we 
have to keep persevering until it’s good, and then better, and then 
even better, continually, because we don’t stop. This work is our 
work, which we do for the sake of Dhamma. It’s not lazy work, 
which is the work of the kiỊesas. The results of the work will then 
appear step by step because we do it without ceasing. 

This is how it is with the work of meditation. When it’s easy, we 
do it; when it’s hard, we do it — because it’s work that ought to be 
done. If we don’t do it, who will do it for us? When the tires of pain 
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and suffering are consuming the heart because of the thoughts we 
form and accumulate, why don’t we complain that it’s hard? When 
we accumulate kilesa to cause dukkha and anxiety to the heart, 
why don’t we feel that it’s ditticult? Why don’t we complain about 
the dukkha? Because we’re content to do it. We’re not bothered 
with whether it’s easy or hard. It simply flows — like water flowing 
downhill. Whether it’s hard or not, it simply flows on its own, so 
that we don’t know whether it’s hard or not. But when we torce 
ourselves to do good, it’s like rolling a log uphill. It’s hard because it 
goes against the grain. 

In relinquishing the sutterings, big and small, to which the citta 
submits in the course of the cycle of rebirth, some of the work just 
naturally has to be ditticult. Everyone — even those who have at- 
tained the paths, the truitions, and nibbãna easily — has tound it 
hard at tirst. When we reach the stage where it should be easy, it’ll 
have to be easy. When we reach the stage we call hard, it’ll have to 
be hard, but it won’t always be hard like this. When the time comes 
for it to be light or easy, it’s easy. And especially when we’ve come 
to see results appearing step by step, the ditticulty disappears on its 
own, because we’re completely ready for it, with no concern for 
pleasure or pain. We simply want to know, to see, to understand 
the things on which our sights are set. 

Study. We should study the elements and khandhas. We should 
keep watch on the elements and khandhas Corning into contact 
with us. This is an important principle for all meditators. We should 
keep watch on them all the time because they keep changing all the 
time. TheyVe “aniccarh” all the time, “dukkharh” all the time, with- 
out respite, without stop. 

Investigate. We should keep trying to see their attairs as they 
occur within us, until we’re adept at it. As we keep investigating 
again and again, the citta will gradually come to understand more 
and more protoundly, sứaight to the heart. The heart will gradually 
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let go, of its own accord. It’s not the case that we investigate once 
and then stop, waiting to rake in the results even though the causes 
aren’t sutticient. That’s not how it ivorks. 

AU torms of striving for the good — such as meditating — have to 
go against the grain of the kilesas. AU of the great meditation mas- 
ters, betore becoming tamous and revered by the world, survived 
death through great ettorts. If this were easy work, how could we 
say they survived death? It had to be heavy work that required that 
they exert themselves to the utmost. Most of these masters have 
since passed away. Only a few are left. We hope to depend on 
them, but their bodies are “aniccarỲì.” We can depend on them 
only for a period, only for a time, and then we are parted, as we 
have seen at present. 

So we should try to take their teachings inward, as our masters, 
always teaching us inside. Whatever they have taught, we should 
take inward and put into practice. This way we can be said to be 
staying with our teachers at all times, just as if we were to be with 
the Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha everywhere and always. 

Our own practice is the primary mainstay on which we can rely 
with assurance. Depending on a teacher isn’t certain or sure. We 
are bound to be parted. If he doesn’t leave, we leave. If he doesn’t 
go, we go — because he and we all live in the same world of anicca. 
There is no ditterence among us. What we can hold to, though, are 
the basic principles of his teaching. We hold to them and earnestly 
put them into practice so as to see the results, so as to seize victory 
within the heart. 

Victory of this sort is the supreme victory, unsurpassed in all the 
world. No other victory is its equal. We grapple to take victory over 
ourselves — over the kiìesas that we have believed to be “ourselves,” 
“us,” “ours,” for aeons and aeons. This is an enormous undertak- 
ing. If you play at it, like children playing with dolls, the kiỊesas wiU 
crush you to bits in no time, because you’ve been holding onto 
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them for so long. So don’t delay. Investigate so as to know clearly 
and let go, so that the citta will be clear and free of suttering and 
dukkha, and not torever in disarray. 

We’ve been accumulating the words “us” and “ours” for count- 
less aeons. If the kilesas were material objects, what in the world 
could we take for comparison that would be larger than the pile of 
kilesa, tanhã and ãsaưa, the pile of “us,” the pile of “ours” we’ve 
been accumulating for so long? There’s so much of it that it would 
be beyond our sữength to drag it out for comparisons. If we were to 
drag it out just to pass the time between eating and sleeping — to 
chip at it, hack at it, poke at it, or slash at it once or twice, hoping to 
break through it — we wouldn’t get anywhere at all. We’d simply be 
grabbing at handtuls of water, one aíter another. So we have to 
give it our all: This is where we will gain our victory. 

We’re meditators. We can’t back away from the tight with the 
kilesas lying within us. The word “kilesa” means simply this “hunk 
of us.” The kilesas are “us,” “ours.” Everything that’s “us” is actu- 
ally a pile of kiỊesas. There’s no need to doubt this. If we want to 
separate them out so as to see them piece by piece for what they 
actually are in line with their true nature, we have to separate them 
using persistent effort in the area of mindtulness and pannã as our 
means of investigating and evaluating them. 

We separate the elements (dhãtu), the four elements. Everyone 
in the world knows of the four elements, but if we want our knowl- 
edge to go straight to the heart, it has to come from the practice. If 
we investigate using pannã until we see distinctly, it will penetrate 
the heart of its own accord. Once it has reached the heart, you 
don’t have to say anything: The heart will let go of its own accord. 
Once the knowledge goes sữaight to the heart, relinquishment comes 
sừaight from the heart. Eor us to know straight to the heart and let 
go sữaight from the heart, we have to investigate over and over, 
again and again, until we understand. 
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Don’t assume that, “This we’ve already investigated, that we’ve 
already investigated,” by setting up expectations, counting the times 
vvithout seeing deeply enough to the level of letting go. The work 
isn’t done with. It really has to reach the level of “done with,” felt 
deeply within the heart, which then lets go. If it’s really done with, 
there’s no need to investigate again, because the heart has under- 
stood and can let go completely. 

The elements are already elements. Cognisance is an element. 
The things that make contact are also elements. Sights are elements, 
sounds are elements, all these things are already elements. As for 
the khandhas within us, the body (rũpa) is a khandha, teelings 
(ưedanã) are a khandha, meanings ịsannã) are a khandha, thought— 
tormations (sankhãra) are a khandha, cognisance (ưìnnãna) is a 
khandha. They’re groups, aggregates, heaps, bits, pieces, all by their 
very nature. 

As for the citta, know that it’s the “knower” we have to test and 
comprehend in the same way as the elements and khandhasso that 
we won ’t grab hold of it as the seìf or as belonging to the self, which 
would simplg be creating a heavier burden. We must investigate it 
with pannã so as to see it for what it ữuly is, in just the same way. 
But as Tve explained the investigation of the cỉtta in a number of 
talks already, you should have a fair understanding of the matter 
by now. 

In particular, when a pain arises in the body, we should know 
distinctly that, “This is a teeling.” That’s all. Don’t go detining or 
interpreting it, saying that the teeling is us, the teeling is ours, or that 
anything is ours, for that would simply toster more and more kiỊesas 
and bring more and more pain in to smother the heart. Then when 
the teeling doesn’t vanish, that would cause even more pain in the 
heart, and what could we possibly find to bear it? 

Pains arise in the body. TheyVe been arising ever since the day 
we were born. The moment we came from our mother’s womb, the 
pain was excruciating. Only by surviving this death did we become 
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human beings. If you don’t call that pain, what will you call it? 
Pains have existed ever since way back when. You can’t force them 
to change their ways. The way of pain in the body is that it continu- 
ally has to show itselí. Once it arises, it remains and then vanishes. 
That’s all there is to it — arises, remains, vanishes — regardless of 
whether it’s an external íeeling or an internal íeeling, namely a feel- 
ing or mood in the citta. 

In particular, íeelings in the body: Investigate them so as to see 
them clearly. The body is the body. We’ve seen it clearly, known it 
clearly ever since the day we were born. We can conjure it into 
anything — us, ours, a prince, a king, nobility, whatever, however 
we want to conjure it — but its ữuth is simply a truth, íixed and 
unalterable. It doesn’t change in line with what we conjure it up to 
be. The body is simply the physical khandha. It has four elements — 
earth, water, wind, and fire — gathered together and called a per- 
son, a woman, a man, classiíied in endless ways, given this name 
and that, but what stays the same is the body: the “physical heap.” 
AU the parts taken together are called the physical heap, which is 
one reality. Take out any of the parts, and each of them also has its 
reality. When they’re gathered together, the skin is skin, the flesh is 
ílesh, and the same holds ữue for the tendons, bones, and so íorth. 
Even though they have names, don’t fall for their names. See them 
simply as individual realities, as a physical heap. 

As for the heap of íeelings, it’s not the body. The body isn’t a 
íeeling, such as pain. Peeling is íeeling. Whether pleasure appears, 
or pain or a neutral íeeling appears, it’s simply a separate íeeling 
that you can see clearly. These two khandhas — the body and feel- 
ing — are more prominent than sahhã, sankhãra, and ưinnãna, which 
arise at intervals and immediately vanish. 

Peelings, however, even though they vanish, have a period in 
which they remain. This you can clearly see in the practice. When 
pain arises, íocus on it as your target, as the point to investigate. 
Don ’t see the pain as being ỵourself, Ịor that Uìould be going against 
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the true nature oỷỷeelings and the method of inưestigation, and you 
won’t be able to know the truth of the teeling as you should with 
your pannã. When you don’t know the truth and persist in assum- 
ing the pain to be yourselt, you’ll increase the pain enormously 
within the citta, because you are going against the principles of 
nature, which are the principles of truth the Lord Buddha taught. 

He taught us to investigate so as to see pain — in whichever part 
of the body it may arise — simply as a phenomenon that arises, 
remains, and then vanishes in its own due course. Don’t get entan- 
gled in it. Don’t tashion or conjure it into being this or that, if you 
don’t want to be torever burdened with pain, with never a moment 
to put it down. See its ữuth the moment it arises, remains, and van- 
ishes. That’s all there is to teeling. Perret it out so as to see it clearly 
with mindtulness and pannã. 

When you have tocused on a teeling, turn and look at the citta 
to see if the citta and the teeling are one and the same thing. Then 
look at the body and the citta: Are they one and the same? Look at 
them so as to see them clearly. While you are investigating, don’t 
send the citta out anywhere else. Keep it right at that one spot. For 
example, when investigating, tocus on the pain so as to see it dis- 
tinctly. Then turn to look at the citta so as to see this awareness 
distinctly. Are they one and the same? Compare them. This aware- 
ness and that teeling: Are they the same? Can you make them one 
and the same? And is the body like the citta? Is it like the teeling? Is 
it similar enough to be one and the same? 

There! This is the way we’re taught to separate things so as to 
see them clearly. The body is the body — how can it be like the 
citta? The citta is a mental phenomenon, a nature that knows, but 
the elements of the body are elements that don’t know. The earth 
elements doesn’t know, the water element doesn’t know, the wind 
element doesn’t know, the fire element doesn’t know — but this 
mental element (mano—dhãtu) knows. This being the case, how 
can they be one and the same? 
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Similarly with the pain: It’s an element that doesn’t know. It’s a 
phenomenon. These two unknowing elements are also diííerent: 
The íeeling and the body are ditterent sorts of things. They aren’t 
one and the same. How could you make them one and the same? 

In making distinctions while investigating, look so as to see clearly 
the way things actually are. There’s no need to fear death. There is 
no death to the citta. Don’t create snares to catch yourselt and hurt 
yourselt. There is no death, i. e. no death to the citta. There is noth- 
ing but awareness, pure and simple. Death doesn’t exist in the citta, 
which is something 100% unalterable and sure. 

Death is an assumption that has been conjured up for the citta 
through the power of the citta’s own delusion. The citta has con- 
jured it up to deceive itselí. So once we’ve investigated in line with 
the ữuth — that the citta is not something that dies — what reason 
Uìill we have to fear death? What is “death”? We know that the 
elements and khandhas fall apart. We human beings, when we’ve 
stopped breathing, are called “dead people.” At that moment the 
“knower” separates from the elements, so that nothing is left but 
physical elements with no teelings: That’s a “dead person.” 

But actually the knower doesn’t die, so we have to investigate in 
order to see this clearly with pahhã. We needn’t create the issue of 
death to stab or snare the heart or to obstruct the path we are fol- 
lowing for the sake of seeing and knowing the ữuth through inves- 
tigation. No matter how great or how little the pain, keep your 
attention well tixed on the attairs of that pain. Use the pain as a 
whetstone for sharpening pannã. Separate the pain from the citta. 
Separate the citta from the pain. Be able to compare their every 
aspect. Be caretul not to let your attention wander while investigat- 
ing, so that you’ll be able to see and know the ữuth while in hand— 
to—hand combat with that particular khandha. 

Now, if it should happen that the citta dies as the world supposes 
— if it should die while you’re making your investigation — then 
make sure you know what dies tirst and what dies aíter. When does 
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the íeeling vanish? When does the citta vanish? Where does it van- 
ish to? Actually the citta by nature is not something that vanishes. 
How can anyone come and make it vanish? 

Investigate careíully between the citta and the khandha until the 
truth is absolutely clear to the heart and your doubts vanish. This is 
called ữaining pannã, developing pannã so as to see the truth. 

No matter how great the pain arising at that moment, it won’t 
have the power to affect the citta at all. Once we see the citta as the 
citta, the íeeling as íeeling — once pannỡ has seen clearly in this way 
that the khandhas and the citta are real in their own separate ways 
— they won’t iníringe on one another at all. The body is simply the 
body and stays as it is. When the pain appears, the body is still 
there. When the pain vanishes, every part of the body remains, in 
accordance with its own nature. If the íeeling arises, that’s the feel- 
ing’s business. If it remains, that’s the feeling’s business. If it van- 
ishes, that the feeling’s business. The citta is the one who knows 
that the pain arises, remains, and vanishes. The citta isn’t the one 
who arises, remains, and vanishes like the body or the íeeling. 

Once you have investigated this way until you’re adept, then 
when the chips are down, investigate in the same way. You needn’t 
fear death, because you’re a warrior. Fear of death is not the 
Dhamma of the Lord Buddha. The Dhamma is a matter of courage 
in the face of the truth. This is the basic principle of the sưãkkhãta 
dhamma: the well—taught teaching. Follow in the path of this truth. 
If the time comes to die, be ready to die. There is no need to fear, 
because the citta doesn’t die — huthe sure to know clearlỵ what is 
appearing at that moment. For example, the pain: What is it like? 
Look at it so as to know its ữuth. Once you have seen its ữuth, then 
the pain is simply a phenomenon. It doesn’t have any meaning, 
good or bad, at all. And it doesn’t act as anỵone’s enemỵ. It’s sim- 
ply its own full reality, displaying itselí in line with natural princi- 
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ples. The body is also its own reality, appearing in line with its own 
principles. The citta is a separate phenomenon that constantly knows 
and doesn’t intermingle with anything else. 

When you have investigated so as to know all^round, the citta 
exữicates itselí to be its own reality in full measure. The pain has its 
own tullness in line with its nature; the body has its own tullness in 
line with its nature, in that the citta doesn’t create any turmoil, try- 
ing to lay claim to anything of theirs. This being the case, nothing 
disturbs anything else. Pain, no matter how great, has no impact on 
the citta. You can smile even while great pain is arising — you can 
smile! — because the citta is something separate, not involving itselí 
with the teeling. It doesn’t intermingle with the pain so as to burn 
itselí. This way, the heart is at ease. 

This, then, is the investigation of pain so as to comprehend it, by 
taking pain as your battleíield, as a vvhetstone for pannỡ, as the 
place where you temper and sharpen pannã by investigating and 
dissecting the pains that arise. Single out the body and single out 
the teeling. Which will vanish tirst, which will vanish atter, ữy to 
know in accordance with their ữuth. Arising and vanishing have 
always been a part of their nature from time immemorial. Regard- 
less of whether or not you’ve been aware of it, these have been 
their inherent characteristics. AU you need to do is to investigate so 
as to see in line with their truth, so as not to resist the Dhamma, and 
you can live at ease. 

So. If the time comes to die, let the body die — as the conven- 
tions of the world understand “dying.” The body talls apart, so let it 
fall apart. Whatever is going to disintegrate, let it go — but that which 
doesn’t disintegrate remains. That which doesrì’t disintegrate is this 
citta. 

This citta, once it has developed pannã as a Standard within 
itselí, is really like this, with no tlinching in the face of illness or 
death. The citta is courageous and capable. 
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There, then. This is how we investigate our aííairs — the attairs of 
the citta. We needn’t fear death. Why fear it? The Buddha taught us 
not to fear. The Dhamma doesn’t teach us to fear. The truth is 
nothing trightening, because it’s the ữuth. What’s trightening or 
emboldening about it? Courage? There’s nothing that calls for cour- 
age. Fear? There’s nothing that calls for fear. Here Tm talking about 
the level where we have reached pure ữuth. There’s no ữace of the 
words “courage” or “fear” leít in the heart at all. There’s only pu- 
rity. 

But while investigating so as to reach the truth, we need to have 
courage. When we are going to seize victory for ourselves, we can’t 
not have courage. Otherwise we’ll lose. This is because we’re fol- 
lowing the path. We need courage and daring, with no fear or in- 
timidation in the face of anything at all. Whatever comes our way, 
we must investigate so as to know and understand it, without grow- 
ing discouraged or weak, so as to be intent on knowing and seeing 
it in line with its truth — everything of every sort that comes into the 
range of our awareness. This is called being a warrior in the combat 
between the citta and khandhas, or between the Dhamma and the 
kilesas. 

Courage of this sort is proper and right. Once we’ve reached the 
goal, fear disappears, courage disappears, because we have gained 
full victory. Fear and courage are no longer an issue. 

But right now fear and courage are a critical issue for those still 
on the way. Develop courage with discretion in the areas that call 
for courage. Be a tighter with the things that call for tight — such as 
teelings of pain — so as to see in line with their ữuth. Don’t be 
atraid. The Buddha taught us not to fear. Fear has the same value 
as death. When the time comes, things have to fall apart. That’s 
what’s called “death.” But in any event, meditators have to come 
to know with pannã betore these things undergo their transíorma- 
tion. Spread a net of pannã around yourselt on all sides. Whatever 
appears will be caught in the net of pannã, so what is there to fear? 
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What is there to be anxious about? What is there to knock you off 
balance? Everything simply follows its truth, which you have al- 
ready investigated. 

This is how “warriors” investigate. Even though they’re in the 
midst of khandhas that are a solid mass of flame, they’re calm and 
at ease, with the normalcy of a citta that has completely compre- 
hended, withoutbeing deluded by any phenomenon. This is what’s 
meant by one who “knows all around.” 

Whatever the symptoms displayed by the body, if they are en- 
durable, we endure them. We care for the body, look after it, nour- 
ish it, make it eat, make it sleep, make it drink, take care of it in 
accordance with its nature. If its symptoms are unendurable and it’s 
simply going to go, then just let it go in accordance with the ways of 
nature. It’s a truth, so how can you thwart it? Let it go in line with 
the ữuth. This is called letting go with knowledge that accords with 
the truth. The citta teels no attachment, no regrets. This is the basic 
principle of practice for one who has attained, or is about to attain, 
victory within the heart. 

Previously, the citta has always lost out to kilesa and tanhã (crav- 
ing). It has never, until now, deteated them. Eor aeons and aeons it 
has lived entirely under the sway of the kilesas to the point where it 
has torgotten to realise that “The kilesas are the boss. We’re their 
servant.” 

But now we’re going to turn over a new us, using the principles 
of the Dhamma as means to subjugate the kilesas and ãsaưa that 
have been subjugating us, or that have been the ruling elite, the big 
bosses of the cycle of rebirth, torcing the citta to go here and there 
for so long. Now we’re going to set our hearts on contending with 
the kilesas for victory so as to see the truth of everything of every 
sort, with nothing to obscure our pannã at all. At the same time, we 
will take victory for our own — atter having been deteated for so 
long — using the power of unllagging mindtulness, pannã, convic- 
tion, and perseverance. 
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Those who have reached the realm of excellence through perse- 
verance have a dignity that outshines that of others. At the same 
time, they can take pride in their own perseverance. Those who 
have reached the realm of excellence through gaining victory over 
themselves, and no one else, are supreme within themselves, with 
no creation of animosity — unlike victory in war, with which the 
world creates endless animosities, like links in a Chain. To gain vic- 
tory over oneselt, though, is to gain the toremost victory. As the 
Dhamma says, 


atta have jitam seyyo: 

“It is better to gain victorỵ over oneseìị. ” 

The things that have created turmoil for the heart, causing it 
suttering and dukkha in the past, now come to an absolute stop. In 
what I have been saying, don’t torget that perseverance is the im- 
portant ịactor, the tactor that supports mindtulness and pannã as 
the ữailblazers for the sake of progress in our work. Pannã is very 
important for investigating and exploring so as to see causes and 
ettects. Mindtulness supervises the work, to keep our attention from 
sừaying. When pannã has investigated so as to see the truth of such 
things as the five khandhas, the kilesas will have no place to hide 
and so will come pouring together into one place — into the heart. 
They have no other place to hold onto, no other place to attach 
themselves, because all such places have been obliterated by pannã. 

The next stage is to lay siege to the heart, where the enemies lie 
gathered, so as to disperse them from it until nothing is leít. There! 
That’s called the death of the kilesas. They die right there, right 
there in the heart Vủhere theỵ’ve alivaỵs been. TheyVe lived there; 
and when they die, they die there through the power of the most 
up—to—the^ninute “super—mindtulness” and “super—pahhã.” This 
is called full victory. The supreme victory is won right here. The 
teachings of the religion all converge at this point. The tinal stage in 
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their practice comes to an end right here. We íinish our task right 
here. When we reach the realm of release from suttering and dukkha, 
we reach it right here. 

Aside from this, there is nothing: no time, no place, no tuture, no 
past. As for the present, we are wise to everything of every sort. We 
have no more issues, no more disputes. There are no more cases in 
court between kilesa and the citta. Super—mindtulness and super— 
pannã have sat on the bench and handed down a death sentence 
for kilesa and all its ữibe. There is nothing left to carry on the line- 
age of birth and being. At that moment, kilesa and all its ữibe sink 
out of sight. This is called reaching nibbãna: a heart truly constant 
and sure. 

All the various conditions that used to deceive the citta no longer 
exist. AU that remains is pure awareness. Even though the khandhas 
— rũpa, uedanã, sannã, sankhãra, and ưinnãna — may form in ac- 
cordance with their nature, they simply go their own way, which 
has no meaning in terms of kilesa at all. The body behaves in its 
“body way.” Peelings — pleasure, pain, neither pleasure nor pain, 
which appear in the body — behave in the way of teelings. Sannã — 
labels, acts of recognition — behave in their own way. Sankhỡra — 
the various thought—tormations — behave in line with their own 
nature. Vinnãna — acts of noticing when external objects come into 
contact with the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and citta — notice 
and vanish, notice and vanish, in line with their nature, without 
being able to provoke the citta as betore, because the things that 
cause provocation have all been destroỵed ivithout leaving a trace. 
These are thus called “khandhas pure and simple.” The citta has 
reached nibbỡna in the midst of khandhas pure and simple. This is 
to reach living nibbỡna: the citta puritied of kilesa. 

Those who have reached this point, you know, don’t ask where 
nibbãna is. And why should they? What is nibbãna, actually? The 
word nibbãna is a name. The nature we call nibbãna is the actual 
thing. When you reach the actual thing, why ask the name? Why 
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ask for ữaces and signs? What is there left to grope for? Those who 
really know don’t grope, aren’t hungry, don’t lack — because they 
have reached “enough,” completely, of everything of every sort. 

So. That should be enough explanation for now. I ask that we as 
meditators take this and contemplate it so as to see the truth I have 
mentioned. We will then be complete in our hearts, as I have de- 
scribed, without a doubt. 

So ỉ’II ask to stop here. 


«« 
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T ^o practice is to search for principles leading to the truth. To 
study is like studying a plan — although people for the most 
part don’t follow the plan — but outer plans and inner plans 
are worlds apart. 

With outer plans — like blueprints of a house or a building, or 
maps that tell where roads and places are located — the builder 
examines the blueprint and follows it; the ữaveller follows the routes 
that appear on the map, but if he gets a map that’s out—of—date, 
there are bound to be things that have come into being or been 
torn down that don’t show on the map. This can cause him to mis- 
understand and to follow the wrong route. 

Inner plans, though — such as the 32 parts of the body, the ele- 
ments, and the khandhas, which the Buddha taught us to study and 
to put into practice so as to derive benetits from them — are tixed 
truths, unchanged from the Buddha’s time to the present. But with 
these plans within the citta, we can’t act like a builder who follows 
the blueprint in his hands, because that Uìould go against theprinci- 
ple of thepresent, Uìhich is Uìhere the Dhamma arises. For example, 
when we study and understand in line with the texts and then prac- 
tice, it’s hard not to speculate in reterence to the texts; and so when 
we practice or try to develop samãdhi in the citta, we’ll find that the 
citta has trouble growing still, because of the disturbance. 

If, while practising the Dhamma, we contemplate or reflect on 
whatever Dhamma we have studied, it’s bound to get all contused, 
because the citta’s State is not such that these things can be con- 
templated, pondered, or compared with the citta at the moment it’s 
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gathering itselí together to gain strength. This is why we shouldn’t 
bring anything in to disturb it at all. Let there simply be the “Dhamma 
theme,” the meditation theme we bring in to supervise the citta, as 
if we were charging the citta so as to give it inner sữength — in other 
words, so as to make it still. 

When the citta is still, it gains inner strength. Regardless of how 
much or how little knowledge it has, no ữouble or contusion results, 
because the citta has its tooting. It’s secure. Calm. Peacetul within 
itselí — all because of the stillness, which is a gathering of energy. 
This isn’t in the plan at all — because while we are practising, we 
aren’t concerned with the texts. We’re intent solely on developing 
samãdhi in the present until we gain results — peace, well—being, 
and various other satisíactory States — there in that moment. 

If this is in the plan, it’s in the part that says, “Try to make the 
citta stay with just a single Dhamma theme — its meditation word.” 
Don’t get involved with other topics at that moment. If you let it 
think of the texts while practising samỡdhi, it won’t be willing to 
stick just with that practice. A great deal of extraneous knowledge 
will interíere, disrupting the citta until everything is a turmoil, and 
no stillness will result. This is called going against the plan taught by 
the Buddha. 

VVhatever plans we’ve been given, however many, however 
much Dhamma the Buddha taught, we gather it all to our own 
contusion. It’s as if we were building a hut and yet went around to 
gather up plans for hundred—story buildings and spread them out 
for a look. They just don’t go together. The plan for a building and 
the plan for a hut are as ditterent as earth and sky, and yet here we 
are going to gather the citta into one point, which is like building a 
hut. Only after we have the sữength can we then begin enlarging it 
into a building. 

When we ultimately reach the level where we are ready to in- 
vestigate, there are no limits as to how broad or resữicted it should 
be. The citta can investigate everything throughout the cosmos. 
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When we reach the level where we should investigate, that’s the 
level where we’ll gain firm contirmation in the citta. We’ll gain knowl- 
edge and all kinds of insights from our own investigation. This is 
where the tun lies — sitting, choosing with our pannỡ what is right 
and what is wrong. We’ll go back, exploring through the Dhamma 
we have already studied and compare it with the causes and results 
in our practice until they agree, and then we can set the matter to 
rest. Even though we may have already understood clearly, we still 
have to gain contirmation to give it turther support, for the sake of 
tull conviction and certainty. 

This is what’s meant by pannã. It’s not the case that if we have 
no doubts then there’s no reason to make comparisons. The 
Dhamma of the docữine is one thing, the Dhamma of the practice 
is another. We take the Buddha’s wealth and compare it with our 
own wealth, gained trom our practice. If they match, we can accept 
the matter and put it aside, with no more concern. 

In particular, when we practice in line with the tour Noble Truths 
or the tour toundations of mindtulness (satipaịthãna), these are things 
that the Buddha described as being interconnected. If we practice 
them one by one, in line with the texts — investigating the body, 
and then teeling, and then the citta, and then mental events — we’ll 
be wrong the livelong day, because these things by their nature are 
interconnected at all times. We can investigate whichever aspect 
we want. VVhichever aspect teels most natural to us, we should start 
with that one tirst. 

By and large, we start out by investigating the body. But when a 
pain appears, we have to let go of the body and tocus on the pain. 
We then consider the pain in relation to the body, distinguishing 
between the two so that we understand them clearly. Then we dis- 
tinguish between the pain in the body and the pain in the citta, 
comparing them and distinguishing between them again. Body, 
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íeeling, citta, and mental events lie together in the same moment. 
So we separate out the body — in other words, investigate it — and 
then separate out the teeling so as to know whether or not the body 
and teeling are one and the same. Then we separate the citta from 
the mental events within the citta, so as to see that each of these 
events is not the same thing as the citta. To say just this much cov- 
ers all four of the toundations of mindtulness. 

We can’t divide these things and deal with them one at a time, 
one after another, the way we take one step atter another while 
walking. To do so is wrong. This is the way it is with the practice: 
When we investigate one aspect or another of the four toundations 
of mindtulness or the four Noble Truths, they all become involved 
of their own accord — because they are interconnected phenom- 
ena. The Buddha says, for example, 

kăỵe kăỵãnupassĩ viharati: 

“Investigate the body within the body.” Now, the phrase, “the 
body within the body” means to start out with any one of the many 
parts of the body. Once we have contemplated that part until we 
gain an understanding, our investigation then permeates turther of 
its own accord, making us curious about this part and that. This 
keeps spreading and spreading until it reaches everything in the 
body. In other words, it covers everything and understands every- 
thing. 

“The body within the body” — for example, kesã, hair of the 
head: Even though we may contemplate only one hair on the head, 
it has an impact on our understanding of how may hairs on the 
head? And then connects up with how many parts of the body? It 
attects everything. It permeates everything, because everything is 
interrelated. No matter what we investigate, this is the way it goes, 
in line with the principles of investigation in the area of the practice 
that the Noble Ones have followed. 
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“Peeling”: It arises in our body. Pocus on whichever one point is 
very pronounced. Investigate it — vvhichever point is more painíul 
than the rest. When we íocus on that as a starting point, our inves- 
tigation will spread to all other íeelings because no matter where 
they arise, they all become involved with the one citta. As soon as 
we investigate a íeeling, the citta and the íeeling immediately fly 
toward each other, and then we separate them out, because the 
four íoundations of mindíulness — contemplation of body, íeelings, 
citta, and mental events — are interrelated in this way. “External 
íeelings” reíer to physical íeelings, íeelings of pleasure, pain, and 
neither pleasure nor pain in the various parts of the body. “Internal 
íeelings” reíer to the íeelings of pain, pleasure, and neither pleasure 
nor pain in the heart. These are also counted as íeelings that occur 
in the hearts of ordinary people everywhere. 

These three kinds of íeelings: Even when we’re meditating and 
the citta enters into stillness, it still has a íeeling of pleasure. But 
ordinarily, people usually have íeelings of pain and discontent within 
the heart. If we don’t investigate — for example, if we’ve never prac- 
tised the Dhamma — these three íeelings also exist, but they’re 
worldly íeelings, not the íeelings connected with the Dhamma of 
those who practice meditation. 

When we practice, and the citta is still and calm, there is a íeeling 
of pleasure. If the citta doesn’t settle down and grow still as we want 
itto, íeelings of bodily and mental pain or distress arise. Sometimes 
the citta is vacant, driíting, indiííerent, something of the sort. You 
can’t call it pleasure or pain. It’s simply vacant and driíting — some- 
thing like that — in the citta of the meditator. This doesn’t mean 
vacant and driíting in the sense of someone completely oblivious. 
It’s simply a State in the citta. This is called a íeeling of neither pleas- 
ure nor pain. 

At present, we aren’t yet aware of these things — even now, when 
theyVe very pronounced. We aren’t yet aware because we don’t 
yet have the pannã. When the citta becomes more reíined, then 
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whatever appears, whatever State arises, we are bound to know, 
and to know increasingly, in line with the strength of our own 
mindtulness and pannã. Actually, these things are the bosses, lord- 
ing it over the heart: Okay, for once let’s call them what they are, 
because that’s what theyVe actually been all along. 

The heart is their vessel, their Seat. That’s where they sit. Or you 
could say it’s their toilet, because that’s where they detecate. Which- 
ever one comes along, it gets right up there on the heart. Now pain 
jumps up there and detecates. Now pleasure gets up there and def- 
ecates. Now a teeling of neither pleasure nor pain gets up there and 
detecates. They keep detecating like this, and the heart is content to 
let them do this, because it doesn’t have the mindtulness or pannã 
to shake them off and not let them detecate. This is why we have to 
develop a great deal of mindtulness and pannã so that we can tight 
them off. 

Mindtulness is crucial. It has to keep ữack constantly, because 
it’s the supervisor of the work. No matter where pannã goes scruti- 
nising, no matter what it thinks about, mindtulness sticks right with 
it. Pannã contemplates and mindtulness follows right along with it. 
This is why it doesn’t turn into saiĩnã. As soon as we let mindtulness 
lapse, pannã turns into sannã, in accordance with the weakness of 
the citta just learning how to explore. But once we become more 
proticient in the areas of both mindtulness and pannỡ, the two stick 
so close together that we can say that there’s never a moment when 
the citta’s attention lapses — except when we sleep, at which time 
mindtulness and pannã don’t have to work, and even the kilesas 
take a rest. 

Once we reach this level, there is never a moment where the 
citta’s attention lapses. This is thus called super—mindtulness and 
super—pahhã. How could it lapse? It stays right with “what knows” 
at all times. Mindtulness and pannã exist together in this one citta 
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and have become one and the same thing. So where could they 
lapse? Once mindíulness and pannã are continuous, we can speak 
in this way. 

Beíore, we were never able to know how much the citta scram- 
bled, stumbled, and fell. But when we reach the level where these 
things become one and the same, then as soon as there’s a rippling 
in the citta, we are right there up on it. Instantly. Instantly. What- 
ever gets thought, we are progressively more and more up on it. 
And especially if it’s a matter of kilesa, then mindtulness and pahhã 
are exữa quick. But if the citta is an ordinary citta, it doesn’t know. 
Even if kilesas climb up and detecate on our head from dawn to 
dusk and from dusk to dawn, we canh be aware of them. 

In the area of the practice, we practice on our own and know on 
our own. That’s when things become clear. Let’s see right and wrong 
clearly within ourselves. Let’s know things clearly within ourselves. 
Only then can we be certain. Once we have practised and come to 
know, we can be courageous in what we say and courageous within 
the heart, with no fear that we might be speaking wrongly or ven- 
turing guesses. We are sure of ourselves from having practised. 

To sữip away the things that bind the heart has to be ditticult. 
For those who are weak-^illed, it’s especially ditticult. There is no 
way they can succeed, because they keep creating obstacles for 
themselves whenever they are about to develop goodness or break 
away the binding of aưijjỡ and craving from around the heart. To 
break open the binding of the wheel of rebirth depends mainly on 
our being earnest and intent: That’s what will clear our way. This is 
why living beings don’t want to touch that binding, don’t want to 
break it open. 

Our earnest intent is what will lead us to know exactly how ex- 
traordinary the things taught by the Buddha really are. When we 
have this kind of earnest intent toward the Dhamma tilling the heart, 
then no matter how ditticult things become, we won’t let that diffi- 
culty bother us or become an obstacle. We want solely to know, to 
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see, to understand. We feel motivated solely to think, ponder, and 
investigate in line with the aspects of the Dhamma we want to know 
and see. 

This has us engrossed day and night — engrossed in our desire 
to know and see, engrossed in the results we obtain step by step, 
engrossed in probing and cutting away the kilesas and ãsaưa. These 
lie nowhere but in the heart — except when the heart grabs hold of 
external things that are harmtul and toxic, and brings them inward 
to overpower itselí to no purpose. The citta thus has to probe, in- 
vestigate, remedy, and slash away inside itselí because these are 
the things that bind the heart. The heart is what makes itselí unruly 
and reckless, roaming about, collecting these things to burn itselí, 
because it doesn’t have the good sense to avoid them or remedy 
them. For this reason, we need to develop a great deal of mindtulness 
and pannã. 

The Buddha was always teaching mindtulness and pannã. 
nisamma karanarìĩ seyỵo: 

“Use pannã to consider betore doing anything,” in order to guard 
against error. Both in inner and outer activities, mindtulness and 
pannã are always important. But usually when the citta thinks of 
doing anything, we don’t consider it tirst. Even if we don’t consider 
things while we think of doing them, we should at least consider 
them when the citta has made contact with one matter or another, 
and trouble arises as a result. But usually we don’t see the harm of 
our own recklessness, and this is why we never learn. So we keep 
thinking and acting in our old ways repeatedly, and the results are 
thus unceasing dukkha. 

We shouldn’t guess, we shouldnT anticipate what the practice 
will be like. Where is heaven? Don’t guess about it. Where are the 
Brahma worlds? Don’t waste your time anticipating. Where is 
dukkha? Its cause? Its cessation? The path? Don’t anticipate their 
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being anywhere outside the body and citta that are in contact with 
each other and with these various things at all times. Pocus right 
here, so as to see the ữuth in line with the principles of the Dhamma. 

You’ll know what’s outside; you’ll know what’s inside. Espe- 
cially when you know what’s inside, that’s when you’ll gain insight 
into everything that exists, in line with your temperament and abili- 
ties, without your anticipating it. The citta will simply know of its 
own accord. Your basic problem is that you don’t yet know your- 
self inside and simply want to know what’s outside. This will only 
make you agitated and contused, without serving any purpose. 

If you want to gather matters into yourselt so as to see the truth, 
then: What is hell? And where is it? If you want to know hell, then 
go ahead. Where is it? Where is the suttering that the kilesas dig up, 
the suttering they produce in ascending stages? If it doesn’t lie in 
the body and citta, where does it lie? If, when you let yourselt fall 
into hell and the tires of hell burn you day and night, you still don’t 
know where hell is, then where else are you going to look for it? 
Bring things inward in this way so as to know the truth: the Noble 
Truths that lie within you. Once you know the Noble Truths, you’ll 
understand every pit in hell without having to ask anyone. Think of 
how much the Buddha and his Noble Disciples knew about hell — 
and yet who told them about it? How is it that they were able to 
know and see to the point of teaching us into the present? 

“Heaven” is the enjoyment, the sense of exhilaration in the 
Dhamma, in the goodness and merit that lie within the heart, caus- 
ing it to be calm and at peace. This is your “heavenly ữeasure.” 
The Brahma worlds lie with the levels of the citta. No matter which 
level of the Brahma worlds you want to reach, they are all levels of 
the citta that indicate on their own that this mental State corresponds 
to this level or that and that have the characteristics of those levels. 
For this reason, you have to put “this one” — the citta — into good 
shape, into proper shape. Don’t go concerning yourselt with any- 
thing other than this. 
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Every day, every night, we should probe into our own cittas, 
together with the things that become involved with them. The im- 
portant íactors are the body — this is very important — and the five 
khandhas. These things are always making contact because they 
have been together with us since way back when. Things outside — 
sights, sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile sensations — sometimes 
subside, but the five khandhas and the heart are always together 
and always at issue with one another. There is no one who can 
decide these issues and put an end to them unless we use 
mindtulness and pahhã as our judges to make a decision that will 
put the case to rest. 

Normally, rũpa, uedanã, sannã, sankhãra, and ưinnãna lie right 
with us, with the heart. They are interconnected and interrelated to 
the point where no one can untangle the case and pass a verdict, 
because we don’t have the pannã to deliberate and decide what 
verdict to pass. So we simply let issues arise all the time: “That 
hurts. This aches. Tm atraid ru taint. Tm atraid ru die.” We really 
are atraid — as if by tearing to the utmost, straight to the heart, we 
could somehou/ escape death. 

This fear of death: We really fear it and yet we don’t know what 
death is, or who dies. As long as we haven’t investigated down to 
the “toundation of death,” we’U have to fear it all the livelong day. 
But once we have investigated down to the toundation of death, 
what is there to fear? — because nothing in the world dies. There is 
simply the change, the exchange of the various elements, and that’s 
all. Change is something we already know. The Dhamma has taught 
us: “anicca” — things are always changing. “dukkha ” — where is 
there if not right here? “anatta” — this already tells us — what is there 
of any substance, that’s “us” or “them”? The Dhamma tells us with 
every word, every phrase, and yet we preter to fly in the face of the 
Dhamma. We want that to be us, we want this to be ours. This 
wanting is an affair of kilesa: That’s not us, it’s simply kilesa from 
head to toe — or isn’t it? 
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If it were to become our self as we say it is, wouldn’t it be a heap 
as big as a mountain? If every kilesa of every sort were to be gath- 
ered together, who knows how many millions of mountains they’d 
be? We wouldn’t be able to carry them at all. What we already 
have is more than we can handle! So we should investigate these 
things to see them clearly and then cut them away, one mountain 
at a time. Othenvise we’ll be unable to walk, because we’ll be full of 
the mountains of every person’s every sort of kilesa, and of every 
sort of suttering that kilesa has created to be borne on top of the 
heart for such a long, long time. We should learn our lessons, in line 
with what the Dhamma has taught us, so that we will have some 
place to put down our burden of suttering. 

Peelings — these characters: These are our enemies. All they of- 
fer us are teelings of pain or disữess arising in the citta — sometimes 
on their own, with no connection to the body. The body may be 
pertectly normal, but because of our preoccupations, teelings of pain 
can manage to arise in the citta. If we think of something that stabs 
at the heart, a teeling of pain or distress arises. If we think in a way 
that will exữicate us, a teeling of pleasure arises. When the citta 
rests and stays neutral within itselí, that’s a teeling of equanimity. 
See? We can clearly see them like this — if we reflect so as to see 
them. If we aren’t observant, if we don’t investigate them, we won’t 
see them to our dying day. We will simply die in vain. Don’t go 
thinking that we can gain knowledge and insight, and free our- 
selves of suttering, without making an effort to sữive and investi- 
gate. Manỵ, manỵ liưing beings have died in ỷailure because oỷtheir 
complacencỵ. 

In investigating, don’t set up any anticipations that you would 
like to have your ditterent teelings disappear. That would only be 
increasing the cause of dukkha. Simply look inside the teeling itselí 
when it arises. Use your mindtulness and pannỡ to contemplate 
without let—up. Investigate until you understand. 
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Sannã: This is very important. Normally, sannã is something 
very important. When pain arises, the pain is important, but pain 
doesn’t arise all the time. As for sannã, it keeps right on detining. 
This is very important, very subtle, very delicate and retined. It’s 
deceptive, which is why it has us deceived. 

Sankhãm is what hands things over to sannã, which elaborates 
on them to the point where they become endless and unstoppable 
unless we use mindtulness and pannã to act as a block. 

Vinnãna is what takes note. 

As for sannã — detining and interpreting — it has a big job to do, 
running around stirring up all kinds of ữouble throughout the body. 
Sahhã is what hoodwinks the heart, making it fall for assumptions 
until it can’t see the harm they wreak in the five khandhas. Sahhã is 
the primary culprit. Meditation circles are well aware of it, which is 
why they warn us. 

When the citta has things like this burying it, obstructing it, and 
coercing it, it canh display even the least little bit of ingenious strat- 
egy, because they have it overpowered. For this reason, we have to 
torce the citta to investigate and unravel its various preoccupations 
so that it can see its way clear. Its various meanings and interpreta- 
tions are gradually peeled off or removed, step by step. Mindtulness 
and pannã are then treed to think and develop more of their own 
strength. When we reach the stage where mindtulness and pannã 
come out to investigate, nothing can stay hidden. Mindtulness and 
pannã will probe into everything, into every nook and cranny, un- 
derstanding continually more and more — engrossed in their con- 
templations and explorations, engrossed in the results that keep 
appearing — because to probe with pannã is a direct way of cutting 
kiìesa away so that we see results, step by step, u/ithout pause. 

Samãdhi is simply a tactic for herding the various kilesas into 
one tocal point so that we can rectiíy or destroy them more easily. 
To put it simply, samãdhi is sữength for pahhã. When the citta gathers 
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in the levels of samãdhi, it is content to work from various angles in 
the area of mindtulness and pannã. When it’s working, the results 
of its work appear. The kilesas fall away one atter another. The 
heart becomes engrossed in the results of its work and investigates 
even more, never having its fill, like spring water flowing continu- 
ally throughout the rainy season. 

So tocus right here. Don’t go anywhere else. The Noble Truths 
are right here in the body and heart. Ultimately, they come down 
solely to the heart. Probe down into the heart. How is it that we 
don’t know? Where did the Buddha know? He knew right here in 
the area of these four Noble Truths. He knew in the area of these 
four toundations of mindtulness, which lie in the bodies and hearts 
of us all. The Buddha knew right here and he taught right here. So 
investigate to see clearly right here. Kilesa, the paths, the truitions, 
and nibbãna lie right here. Don’t imagine them to be anywhere 
else. You’ll simply be pouncing on shadows outside of yourselt and 
grasping tisttuls of water, without ever meeting with the real 
Dhamma. 

In tocusing your investigation when a teeling arises in the citta — 
as for teelings in the body, we’ve discussed them at great length 
already — when a teeling of dukkha or pain, such as a mood of 
distress, arises within the citta, tocus on that teeling of distress. Take 
that teeling of disữess as the target of your watchfulness and inves- 
tigation. Keep alert to it. Don’t set up any desires for it to vanish 
once it has appeared in the citta. Make yourselt aware that the feel- 
ing of distress arising in the citta has to have a cause. It can’t just 
come Aoating in vvithout a cause. If you don’t know its cause, tocus 
on the result — the distress itselí — as the heart’s preoccupation. 
Keep aware right at the heart. Pocus on contemplating and unrav- 
elling the teeling of distress right there. Don’t let go of that teeling to 
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go looking or investigating elsewhere. Otherwise you will make the 
citta waver, without ever being able to establish a toothold and it 
will become shittless and irresolute. 

Hovvever long that distress will have to last, keep looking at it to 
see if it’s really constant, solid, and lasting. Your citta is something 
more lasting than the teeling, so why won’t it be able to investigate 
it? The teeling arises only for a period and then vanishes when its 
time is up, when it no longer has any supporting conditions. Since 
the citta by its nature is something that knows, then even though a 
teeling of disữess arises, it still knows. Whether there is a little dis- 
tress or a lot, it knows — so why won’t it be able to investigate the 
distress? It has to endure the distress, because the citta is already a 
tighter and an endurer. 

So. However great or little the disữess, fix your attention on that 
spot. Don’t set up any desires for it to disappear. Simply know the 
truth of the teeling as it arises and changes. Know right there and 
know its every phase, heavy or light, great or little, until it tinally 
disappears. 

And when the teeling of disữess dissolves away from the heart 
through your tocused investigation, know what teeling arises in its 
place. Keep knowing step by step. Only then can you be called an 
investigator. Don’t hold fast to any teelings — whether of pleasure 
or of equanimity. Know that they too are teelings and are indi- 
vidual conditions, separate from the citta — and so they can change. 
This one comes in, that one dissolves away, this one takes its place: 
They keep at it like this, in line with the common nature of teelings, 
because the seeds are constantly in the heart, enabling these three 
kinds of teelings to appear. Once the citta has absolutely no more 
seeds of any sort, no teelings or moods of any sort will appear in 
the citta at all, aside from “pammam sukham” — the ultimate ease 
that’s part of the nature of a pure heart. This doesn’t count as a 
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íeeling. When the Buddha says, “nibbãnam paramarh sukharh” — 
nibbãna is the ultimate ease — that’s not a teeling of sukha, dukkha, 
or upekkhã, and so it’s not subject to arising and disappearing. 

When tocusing your investigation on all three of these teelings, 
take the teelings themselves as your battleground. Pocus on watch- 
ing them caretully and in full detail. Keep watching each one as 
long as it hasn’t yet disappeared. Watch it again. Keep watching 
until you know its truth. Whether or not it disappears isn’t impor- 
tant. What’s important is that you know the ữuth of this teeling — 
the one appearing in the present. This is called contemplating feel- 
ing as a toundation of mindtulness. 

Usually this reters to teelings of distress or pain, because these 
are the ones that are most striking and unsettling to the heart. As for 
teelings of pleasure, theyVe a way—station for the citta. You could 
say that they help us, or that they are the results that come from 
investigating teelings of distress until the disữess disappears and 
pleasure appears. This is one of the results that comes from investi- 
gating teelings of distress or pain. 

As for vvhether or not we should do away with teelings of pleas- 
ure, as far as Tve noticed Tve never seen them being eliminated. 
Peelings of pain or disữess are the important ones within the citta. 
They arise from the seeds of kilesa. Once these seeds are lessened 
step by step, the teelings of mental pain become more and more 
retined, more and more retined. They gradually fade away until 
they disappear without leaving a trace in the citta, because the seeds 
are gone. 

When these seeds are gone, that type of pleasurable teeling also 
disappears. It disappears because it relies on those seeds to arise. 
Thus we can say that the teelings of pleasure that arise in the heart 
from practice, or from the basis of the citta — the stillness of the citta, 
the radiance of the citta — quality as “ưihãra—dhamma, ” dwelling 
places for the citta, way—stations for the citta on its journey. Or we 
could say that they’re the results that come from investigating feel- 
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ings of pain. Whether or not we investigate this pleasure is not as 
important as investigating íeelings of pain and their causes — which 
are very important, because they are in a direct sense the origin of 
đukkha. They give rise to đukkha as their direct result. 

In the context of the four Noble Truths, the Buddha teaches us 
to diagnose dukkha, but why doesn’t he teach us to diagnose pleas- 
ure? What does pleasure come from? He doesn’t say — because it 
arises from the path doing its duty until the cause of dukkha disin- 
tegrates and pleasure arises in its stead. 

Now when the dukkha that’s part and parcel of kilesa disap- 
pears, this type of pleasure disappears as well, but another kind of 
pleasure or ease appears along with the heart that has been puri- 
fied — and this doesn’t disappear with anything at all. 

Now as for samỡdhi: When you’re going to make the citta still, 
you really have to make it stay with its theme of tranquillity medita- 
tion. Don’t go concerning yourselt with the topics you’ve been in- 
vestigating, because the citta has to rest. You canh not let it rest. 
When the time comes to rest, it needs rest. No matter how great the 
results and accomplishments you get from your practice of investi- 
gation, the heart can still grow tired and weary. Your work — your 
thinking and pondering in the area of pannỡ or whatever — is all 
work for the citta. When the citta has been thinking, pondering, and 
investigating for a long time, it can grow weary and so it has to rest. 
When the time comes to rest, you shouldnh involve yourselt with 
any work at all. Set your citta solely on pertorming your duties for 
the sake of mental stillness. This is called working without overstep- 
ping your boundaries; without being worried about what went be- 
fore or will come aíter; without overflowing your banks. The heart 
will then have the strength to continue its work with clear insight 
and pannã. 

When you want stillness of citta so as to provide strength for 
pannã, you should set your citta on the theme that will make the 
citta still and then stick right with it until the citta is still, right then 
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and there. Once the citta has been still long enough to gain sữength, 
you can then withdraw from that stillness. Now you start probing. 
You don’t have to concern yourselt with stillness. Your duty is to 
investigate step by step. This is called the correct way — the appro- 
priate way, the unitorm way — to follow the path of tranquillity and 
insight all the way to the goal. 

AU of these are problems Tve been through myselt. When I would 
get engrossed in something, rd be so stuck that rd get addicted 
and heedless. rd get addicted to the stillness, the sense of comtort 
and ease in samãdhi. When rd get engrossed in investigating, rd 
be so engrossed that rd torget myselt and wouldn’t let the citta rest 
at all. Neither of these ways is correct. ỉn other ivordSị neither is in 
keeping with what is just right. 

The right way is that when the citta teels tired and weary from its 
work, we have to let it rest in stillness. When the time comes to 
investigate, we have to investigate. We can’t worry about anything 
else. We have to set our citta on our duties, step by step, in keeping 
with the job at hand. This is always the appropriate way to proceed 
with ữanquillity and insight. 

There is no job in the world bigger than the job of removing 
kilesa, of removing oneselt from the cycle of wheeling around from 
birth to death for countless litetimes. When we think about it, it’s 
really dismaying — circling around from birth to death, carrying a 
load of nothingbut suttering and dukkha. No matter whatthe level, 
the only ditterence is that the dukkha is less or more, because all 
levels have dukkha inasmuch as they contain the kilesas that give 
rise to dukkha. So how can they not have dukkha? AU living beings 
have to suffer dukkha. The Buddha thus taught us to rid ourselves 
of all kilesa until there is nothing leít hidden in the citta. Let there 
simply be the “pure meat.” Don’t let there be any bones, or they’U 
be bad for your health. 
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Kilesas, no matter what the sort, need to be cleansed away, peeled 
away until nothing is leít. This is why it’s called a very big job. 
There are times when we have to give it our all — all our skill, all our 
mindtulness and pannã, even our life — to an extent that we will 
never torget. 

“So. If we’re going to die, then let’s die. If not, then let’s know 
it.” That’s all there is. There can be nothing else. This is when the 
citta is its own mainstay. “Mtã hi attano nãtho:” It can take care of 
itselí. In other words, we leave it to the citta’s own strength. When 
the citta is whirling in for the sake of the realm beyond suttering, as 
if nibbãna were always just Corning into reach; while what’s behind 
us keeps pressing in, and we realise more and more its danger and 
harm, there’s only one way to escape the Great Danger: 

“If we’re going to die, then let’s die. If not, then let’s know the 
Dhamma.” Wherever we are, we don’t want to stay. Wherever we’re 
stuck, we don’t want to be stuck. It’s a waste of our time in gaining 
release from suttering. We’ưe simplỵ got to reach release from suf- 
Ịering. This is the only thing that can satisíy such a cìtta at such 
times. When the cìtta is this way, where is it going to find any weak- 
ness or laziness? If things get tough, we tight. If they’re easy, we 
tight. If we’re going to die, we still tight until we have no more 
breath to breathe — and that’s when the cìtta tinally stays put. It 
can’t possibly be moved. Once it knows and reaches the goal, it 
staỵs put on its own. No matter Vủhere ỵou Chase it, it won’t go. 

Pahhã — which has been spinning itselí in circles even more than 
a wheel — when the time comes, stops on its own. It simply runs out 
of duties of its own accord, without our having to turn it off, the way 
we do with motors. This automatic mindtulness and pahnã simply 
stops or turns off on its own — because it already knows, so what 
else is there to investigate? It has already let go, so what else is there 
to let go? It already knows, so what else is there to know? It has had 
enough, so where else is it going to look for enough? It knows all of 
this within itselí. It knows in an instant and is released. In other 
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words, it knows for the last time. This is where the big job is fin- 
ished. The job is big, and the results are enormous. Nothing in any 
of the three worlds can compare. 

The results of this big job, this heavy job, you know, excel the 
world — and how could we say that ultimate ease doesn’t excel the 
world? When excellence stands out, tilling the heart, it’s far differ- 
ent from kilesa standing out, tilling the heart. Whoever wants to 
know has to practice for him or herselt. No one else can do it for us. 
When we reach the level of excellence, we excel exclusively within, 
without disturbing anyone else. 

This Dhamma is always timeless (akãiiko). It has been the guar- 
antor of the paths, truitions, and nibbãna from the time of the Bud- 
dha to the present. No one will ever be able to erase it. The Buddha 
excelled the world because of this Dhamma. The Arahant disciples 
whom we revere as our retuge all excelled because of this Dhamma 
of purity — and because of this heavy job. When our Teacher has 
led us to proceed in this way, what business do we have shilly— 
shallying around? We can’t act only in line with our preterences, 
because our Teacher didn’t lead us in that way. 

Our toremost Teacher was a genius, an utterly genuine person, 
unequalled by anyone. But we’re a bunch of show—offs, doing only 
what our Teacher criticised, and so we keep meeting only with things 
worth criticising. Don’t we ever think of changing, or do we feel 
we’re being stylish and up—to—date? 

Actually, the path to cure kilesa has to be ditticult. The path to 
accumulate kilesa is easy — because our preterences fool us into 
thinking it’s easy. (Notice: They fool us into thinking it’s easy.) Ac- 
tually, both paths are hard. Whatever the job, the important point is 
which job we preter. We’ll see that job as easy. Light. Comtortable. 

At tirst, when we were starting out with the job of curing kilesa, 
we weren’t getting anywhere at all. Even though we were set on 
curing kilesa, the work was heavy and we were weak and lazy. 
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Everything bad and worthless was gathered right there. But now 
that we gradually come to comprehend causes and eííects, and to 
understand the Dhamma, the results have begun to appear. Where 
has our laziness gone? AU that’s leít is diligence and persistence. 
We can contend with anything, heavy or light — we can contend 
with death — because we have begun seeing results. Even though 
we have been curing kilesa all along, the ditterence is that at one 
stage we don’t see results, and at another we do — and persistence 
really arises. 

So. If things get heavy, we tight. We’re disciples of the Tathãgata 
and so we have to follow in our Teacher’s tootsteps. Our Teacher 
met with ditticulties, so his disciples will have to meet with ditticul- 
ties. Our Teacher passed out two or three times. Is there anyone 
among us who has passed out from the effort of the practice? I 
don’t see anyone who has. So why are we atraid of dying when 
we’ve never even passed out? How can we be so stubborn in our 
fear of death? The Lord Buddha lost consciousness three or four 
times. What do we have to say to that? When we lose conscious- 
ness, it’s because we are talling asleep. Why aren’t we atraid of 
dying then? So why are we atraid of dying when we practice medi- 
tation? Exactlỵ what dies? 

When we have explored and seen the truth, we won’t fear death 
— because nothing in the world dies. AU there is, is the citta making 
its assumptions. It deceives itselí — “bm atraid of dying, Tm atraid of 
dying” — but when it knows the truth of everything of every sort, it’s 
not atraid. It’s not atraid of death. It’s not atraid of birth — because 
it has nothing leít to be born. So what is there to fear? Why bother 
with these empty, hoUow tears? The citta is now releasedfrom birth, 
so why be atraid of birth? There are no more seeds for the birth of 
a body, a man, or a woman. There is nothing to fear, nothing to be 
brave about. The citta is even with itselí — unitorm, unchanging — 
not “even” in the ordinary sense of “coming out even.” It’s “even” 
in the sense of a citta that has reached sutticiency: “even” in its 
excellence. 
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Here Tve been talking about a heavy task, but also about the 
results as a means of encouragement, as a means of giving the citta 
something to hold to. The results are superlative, in keeping with 
the ditticulties and hardships of the practice. What do we want in 
our lives? We all want what is good. Even in external things we 
want what is good, so especially in the area of the Dhamma, why 
shouldn’t we want what is good? 

Then step up your ettorts. What does it matter if the cemeteries 
cry because they miss you? You have been crying over the cem- 
eteries, so what’s wrong with letting the cemeteries cry in turn? They 
have no more hopes now. You aren’t Corning back to be born or 
die. The cemeteries” being without hope is better than your being 
without hope, because there’s nothing good aboutbirth and death, 
circling around, back and torth, with nothing but dukkha every life- 
time. 

So work out Solutions—and make them succeed. Whatever things 
are thorns in the heart, use mindtulness and pannỡ to explore, to 
probe on down and remove them completely so that they’re all 
gone. Once they’re all gone, that’s the result of your work. We’ve 
talked about how hard the work is: What are the results like? Are 
they worth it? Find out for yourselt — and then you are free to live 
wherever you like. The Buddha says, 

vusitarìi brahmacariyarh: 

“The holy life is tultilled, the task of the religion is done.” This is 
now completelỵ apparent in everỵ waỵ. Whatever is sữesstul is a 
matter of kilesa. When the cause — kilesa — is ended, the result — 
dukkha — is ended as well. That’s all there is. From then on there is 
nothing but ultimate ease, which nothing will ever again come to 
disturb throughout eternity. 


«« 
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/herever there’s the religion, it’s cool and peaceíul. Wher- 
ever a person practising the religion is lacking, it’s hot 
and troubled. If there’s no religion, the heart is as hot as 
fire. Whenever there’s the religion — mindtulness and pannã — in- 
vestigating, looking atter the heart, the heart is cool. 


When we tirst begin suppressing the rebels in the heart, we suf- 
fer — because for the most part we’re deteated by them — but at 
least we still have the sữength to tight with them. Even though we 
may lose out to them sometimes, it’s better than grovelling betore 
them in abject surrender with no way of putting up a tight at all. 


The practice in the area of the citta ỷalls into stages — and there 
are bound to be stages where it’s complicated and ditticult. Espe- 
cially at the beginning: It’s ditticult in that we canh see beginnings 
or ends, causes or ettects. We don’t understand anything at all. When 
we take the rudiments of Dhamma we have gained from the texts 
or our teachers and put them into practice, sometimes right, some- 
times wrong, this is when it’s very ditticult. The desire to know and 
see is very strong, but the heart isn’t willing to comply. 

This is one kind of anxiety Tve been through myselt. It over- 
flowed the heart. To put it simply, it was as if the desire to see and 
know the Dhamma in the heart was ready to overflow its banks. 
But when practising, the heart didn’t comply with the desire to know 
and see — and that had me upset and disappointed. Sometimes rd 
be sitting and the tears would flow because of my self—recrimina- 
tions: “You don’t have any potential to speak of. You’ve ordained 
simply to be a dead weight on the religion. Here you are sitting in 
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meditation and can’t find a way in or a way out. You’re just sitting 
buried in a heap of suffering.” The citta would think in all sorts of 
ways out of self—pity — that I was a hopeless case, that I didn’t have 
any potential to speak of, didn’t have the potential for the extraor- 
dinary levels of Dhamma, didn’t have any potential at all — total 
contusion! 

Actually, my practice wasn’t yet right. I was aiming at the results 
— the income — without paying attention to whether I was doing the 
work right or wrong. The desire was sữong, but when it wasn’t ful- 
tilled, it caused suttering. Had I paid some attention to whether my 
practice was right or wrong, I might have come to my senses enough 
to have evaluated things, to have abandoned some of my bull- 
headed attachments, or to have cut back on my desires so that the 
suttering would have become lighter. 

But vvhenever rd meditate, whatever rd tocus on, all I wanted 
was to know and see the paths, the truitions, and nibbãna in line 
with what I imagined them to be — heaven was like this, the Brahma 
worlds were like that, nibbãna was like this. rd imagine. Speculate. 
The desire was tierce. I wanted to know, to see, to gain release from 
suttering, but my practice wasn’t making any headway. All there 
was, was simple desire: I would simply sit wanting, lie down want- 
ing, walk wanting, stand wanting. rd sit in meditation — wanting — 
but the citta wasn’t working at its meditation. It just wanted. rd be 
doing walking meditation, but the citta simply wanted — so much so 
that rd torget what I was doing. I wasn’t getting any results because 
there weren ’t enough oỷthe causes that would bring about the things 
I aimedỷor, so how could I haue reached the goal I aimedỷor? This 
is something Tve been through. The work of meditation struck me 
as being more ditticult than any other work. 

rd be meditating, “Buddho, Buddho, Buddho,” but the desire 
would always be getting in the way — because I wanted to know, I 
wanted the citta to be like this or that, and so rd get engrossed in 
my desires and torget my work of meditation until I didn’t know 
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where '"Buddho” had gone. As a result, I didn’t get anywhere at all. 
I was constantly íeeling dreary and disappointed. This is the way 
things always were in the heart. 

But even so, this Luasn ’t anỵthing compared to the stage at which 
the citta regressed. When the citta regresses, it’s really upsetting 
because you used to see results. You used to gain a sense of ease, 
mental stillness, and peace appearing clearly as a solid toundation 
in the heart, but now it’s deteriorated. This makes the heart really 
agitated — so much so that there is nothing to hold it in check. 
Luckily, though, in spite of my agitation, I didn’t retreat. I was sim- 
ply determined to see things through. I wasn’t willing to retreat or to 
slacken my ettorts. 

The reason why the citta regressed and couldnT make a come- 
back was the same sort of thing: desire, nothing mysterious. The 
citta wanted to know and see as it had betore, but its work wasn’t 
co-ordinated or continuous. All there was, was desire. No matter 
how much you desire, it doesn’t give any results, because that would 
go against the principle of causality. If you don’t make the causes 
as complete as they should be, how can you expect to know as you 
want? You can’t. Sitting, rd be agitated. Lying down, rd be agi- 
tated. rd go into the torest, into the mountains, when the citta had 
regressed, and nothing was any good at all. I couldnT tigure it out. 

Of the anxieties Tve felt in my life as a monk, the anxiety I felt 
during that period was the worst. I was agitated because of my 
desire to attain. I was upset because the citta had regressed and 
nothing I could do would bring it back. At tirst it had regressed just 
a little bit and then it kept regressing, regressing until it was all gone. 
Nothing was leít, not one red cent. It was as if I had never medi- 
tated at all. 

When rd sit in this State, I was as agitated as if I were on fire — 
because of the desire. The disappointment that my attainments had 
Aoated away and disappeared, plus the desire to get them back: 
These two things came thronging in at the same time and so were 
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really strong. VVherever I stayed was unsatisíactory and no help at 
all. Even though I was suffering, I would simply keep suffering. I 
didn’t know any way out. Even though I wanted, I would simply 
keep vvanting. I didn’t know how to get my samãdhi back. AU there 
was, was desire — regret for the things that had once appeared to 
my surprise and amazement but now were gone. There was noth- 
ing but disappointment tilling the heart, nothing but simple desire, 
and it couldn’t bring back the Dhamma that had disappeared. Fi- 
nally I came to feel despair —for everything. This was Uìhen the citta 
gave up on its desire. 

As for the results I had wanted, well, I had wanted them for a 
long time. As for the suttering, I had suttered immensely because of 
the desires, but hadn’t gained anything from them. So now I wouldn’t 
have anything to do with them. rd throw them all out. If I was going 
to know, rd know. If not, so be it. AU I was after was “Buddho. ” 
Whatever the citta was going to think, I wouldn’t be wiUing to let 
mindtulness lapse. “Get with it, then. Can it really be that Tm not 
going to know? What ever is going to happen, Tm ready for it.” 

As soon as I gave up on my desires, they were no longer so 
tierce, and so the suttering gradually lessened. I set my citta on my 
work. Wherever I was, rd keep repeating, ‘'Buddho, Buddho, 
Buddho. ” It had always been a trait with me to be earnest: What- 
ever rd do, I would really do it and wouldn’t just play around. Now 
I got to see this ữait in action. I didn’t let up in my repetition of 
“B uddho. ” Whether walking or doing my chores, I wouldn’t be wiU- 
ing to let it lapse. rd keep making the effort. While sweeping the 
monastery compound, I would try to keep up my guard — until the 
citta let its work lapse for a moment. I was alert to the fact, and the 
citta got right back to work. “There. Now that’s the waỵ it should 
be.” 


Atter giving up its desires, the citta was no longer involved with 
the past. It stayed in the circle of the present and would do nothing 
but repeat or meditate on “Buddho. ” Whether or not it would get 
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any results would depend on what “Buddho” would grant. Pinally 
the citta became still, and “Buddho” was no longer necessary, so I 
could let go of the meditation word at that moment — and at that 
point the citta was willing to settle down. Beíore, it hadn’t been 
willing. 

When the citta had settled down in stillness, there was no need 
to repeat the word “Buddho. ” AU that remained was simple aware- 
ness — clear and conspicuous — so the citta stayed with that simple 
awareness. As soon as it withdrew, I would startpumping “Buddho” 
back in. I had no hopes, because I had already hoped in the past. I 
had no hopes for what would happen, no hopes for what the re- 
sults would be. / had alreadỵ hoped in thepast, and it hadn’t given 
me anỵ decent results at all. I had seen the harm of hopes — the sort 
of hollow, unreasonable hopes that won’t do the work and look 
only for the results. 

So, now I was going to do nothing but work, nothing but work: 
repeating “Buddho” without letting up even for a moment. Once 
the citta had received proper nourishment and care, it became still 
— gradually more and more still, more and more steady, until it 
reached the level it had been beíore it had visibly regressed. 

What was strange was that when it reached its old level, I still 
abandoned my hopes. “If it’s going to regress, let it regress. Tve had 
enough of trying to resist it by using desire, which hasn’t served any 
purpose, not the least little bit. So, however the citta is going to 
regress, let it regress, but I won’t abandon ‘Buddho.’ Tm always 
going to keep at it.” 

When it reached the day when it would normally regress, it didn’t 
regress! That made me a lot more sure of the causes. So I stepped 
up the causes — the repetition of “Buddho” — even more, without 
stopping. / would stop onlỵ when the citta gathered in stillness. The 
citta became progressively more and more firm. Wherever rd sit, it 
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would be bright. Light. Completely clear. I was sure of myselí: “Now 
it’s not going to regress.” After one day, two days, one month, two 
months, it still didn’t regress. 

Beíore, the citta would regress after two or three days. After two 
or three days it would come down with a crash, with nothing left to 
show for itselí. rd have to keep trying to care for it for 14 or 15 days 
betore it would reach its old level, and once it got there it would 
stay just a day or two and then collapse in a flash, with nothing left 
at all. AU that was left was dreariness and disappointment. 

Now: “If it’s going to regress, let it regress. Tve hoped in the past, 
and it hasn’t served any purpose. AU Tm atter is this, just this one 
thing: ‘Buddho’.” 

(Speaking of the suttering when the citta regresses, you really 
feel a lot of anguish, so much so that you’re ready to surrender. But 
I was lucky in one way, that the citta didn’t reữeat. It was deter- 
mined to see things through, which was why I was able to bear with 
it, able to stay. Had the citta become discouraged — “It’d be better 
to stop” — that would have been the end of me. There would have 
been nothing more to tell.) 

From then on, the citta kept progressing. Month atter month, it 
became more and more stable, more and more firm. As for my 
meditation word, I wasn’t wiUing to let up on it. This kept up until 
the citta was always prominent. 

That was when I let the meditation word go. In other words, the 
awareness of the citta was pronounced, and that was enough for 
the citta to depend on, so there was no need to rely on any medita- 
tion word for turther support. The citta tully knew itselí and could 
sustain itselí. At this point I didn’t have to repeat any meditation 
word because the citta was prominent at all times. I would tocus 
rightthere. WhereverỊ went, Ị focused right there. I knew right there, 
just as I had tocused on “Buddho. ” It could form a fine toundation 
for the citta. I was sure of myselt that: 
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(1) This íoundation had become progressively more and more 
stable until it was more stable than it had been the tirst time it had 
progressed and then regressed. 

(2) As for tocusing on awareness, when awareness was tully pro- 
nounced, I should tocus on that without let—up, in the same way I 
had tocused on repeating “Buddho” until the citta became more 
and more retined. This was a toundation for the citta on which I 
could depend. 

From that point on, I really stepped up my ettorts. The time I 
started sitting in meditation all night until dawn came from this point. 
I started to sit one night, tocusing on in, tocusing on in, and at tirst 
the citta had settled down because it was used to settling down. It 
settled down easily because it “had a good toundation.” I kept fo- 
cusing on in, and as long as no enormous pains arose, the medita- 
tion went quietly. But when I withdrew, a number of hours had 
passed, and a huge pain arose, to the point where I almost couldn’t 
bear it. The citta that had been quiet was totally overturned. Its 
“good toundation” had collapsed completely. AU that was leít was 
pain tilling the body — but the citta wasn’t agitated. Strange! 

The body was so pained that it was quivering all over. This was 
the beginning of the hand—to—hand combat in Uìhich I was to ob- 
tain an important approach — when really severe pain arose unex- 
pectedly that night. I hadn’t yet made up my citta to sit until dawn, 
you know. I hadn’t made any resolutions or anything at all. I was 
simply sitting in meditation as usual, as usual, but when the pain 
arose in full torce: “Eh? What’s going on here? ru have to tackle 
this teeling so as to see results tonight!” So I made a resolution in 
that very moment: “Okay, if the time doesn’t come to get up, I 
won’t get up. ru tight until the dawn of the new day. Tonight for 
once I’m going to inưestigate pain so as to understand it clearly and 
distinctly. If I don’t understand it, then even if I die, let me die. Let 
me find out. So dig down!” This is when pannã reallỵ began to 
work in earnest. 
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I had never known, never imagined, never dreamed thatpannã 
would become so Sharp when it was at the end of its rope, when it 
was really cornered with no way out. Pannã really started spinning 
away. It went out digging, exploring, íighting, determined not to 
withdraw its ữoops in retreat. When I was at the end of mỵ rope, 
pannã arose. This made me realise, “We human beings aren’t tated 
to be stupid torever. When we’re at the end of our rope, we’re sure 
to manage to find a way to help ourselves.” So it was then: When I 
was cornered, overwhelmed by severe pain, mindtulness and pahhỡ 
probed into the pain. 

When pain arises in full torce like this, it tills the entire body. At 
tirst it started in hot Aashes along the backs of my hands and feet, 
which wasn’t much to speak of, but then when it really Aared up 
into something big, the entire body was ablaze. AU the bones, as 
they were connected, were fuel teeding the fire in every part of the 
body. It was as if the body were going to fall apart right then and 
there. The neck bones were going to come apart. Every bone was 
going to come apart from its connections. My head was going to fall 
off and hit the floor. When it’s pained, everything is on a par through- 
out the body. You don’t know where to hold it back enough so that 
you can breathe, because everywhere there’s nothing but a mass of 
fire — pain in full torce. 

When I couldn’t find a safe spot in which to place the citta, 
mindtulness and pannã dug down into the pain, searching for the 
spot where the pain was greatest. VVherever the pain was greatest, 
mindtulness and pannã would investigate and explore right there 
by terreting out the pain so as to see clearly, “Where does this feel- 
ing come from? Who is pained?” When they asked each part of the 
body, each of them remained in keeping with its nature. The skin 
was skin, the flesh was flesh, the tendons were tendons, and so 
torth. They had been that way from the day of birth, but they hadn’t 
been paintul all along from the day of birth in the same way that 
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they had been flesh and skin from the day of birth. “The pain has 
been arising and vanishing at intervals. It hasn’t been lasting like 
these parts of the body.” 

I tocused on down. “Each part of the body that’s a physical form 
is a reality. Whatever is a reality stays that way. Right now where is 
the teeling arising? If we say that all these things are paintul, why is 
there one point where it’s really severe?” So I separated things out. 
At this point, mindtulness and pannã couldnT slip away anywhere 
else. They had to run along the areas that hurt, whirling around 
themselves, separating the teeling from the body, observing the body, 
observing the teeling, and observing the citta: These three are the 
important principles. 

The citta seemed comtortable. No matter how much pain was 
arising, the citta wasn’t writhing or suttering or anything. But the 
pain in the body was clearly very strong. The nature of pain and of 
whatever kiỊesas we have is that they join together. Otherwise the 
citta won’t be troubled or attected by the physical pain that’s really 
severe at that moment. So pannã kept digging down until the body, 
the teeling, and the cìtta were all clear, each in line with its indi- 
vidual truth. 

The citta was what detined the teeling as being this or that: This 
I could see clearly. As soon as this was really clear in this way, the 
teeling disappeared in a flash. At that moment, the body was sim- 
ply the body in line with its reality. The teeling was simply a teeling 
and it disappeared in a flash into the citta. It didn’t go anywhere 
else. As soon as thefeeling disappeared into the citta, the citta kneu) 
that the pain had uanished. The pain had vanished as if it had been 
snapped off and thrown away. 

In addition, the body disappeared from my sense of avvareness. 
At that moment, the body didn’t exist in my awareness at all. AU 
that was left was simple awareness, because there was only one 
thing — awareness — and it was simply aware. That’s all. The citta 
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was so reíined that you could hardly describe it. It simply knew, 
because it was extremely delicate and reíined within itselí. The body 
had completely disappeared. Peelings had disappeared. No physi- 
cal íeelings were left at all. The body sitting right there in meditation 
had disappeared from my awareness. 

AU that was left was “simple knowingness,” without any thoughts 
being íashioned about this or that. At that point, the citta wasn’t 
íorming any thoughts at all. When it doesn’t form thoughts, we say 
that nothing at all makes the slightest move. The citta is tixed — 
tirmly tixed in its own solitude. It’s a citta in its simple form, on the 
level of a citta centred in stillness — but mind ỵou, this doesn ’t mean 
that there Luas no auijjã. 

Auijjã had intilữated right there, because the citta hadn’t with- 
drawn from aưiiiã. The citta and aưiiiã were quiet together because 
aưiiiã didn’t get out to work. When pannã has it surrounded, aưiiiã 
shrinks in and hides out, quiet in the heart, like the sediment in the 
bottom of a water jar. 

At that point, I began to feel amazed. There was no pain leít. 
The body had disappeared. Only one thing hadn’t disappeared: an 
awareness so retined I couldn’t describe it. It simply appeared there. 
You couldnT say anything else about it. The thing that simply ap- 
peared there: That was the great marvel at that moment. There was 
no motion in the heart, no rippling, nothing of anything at all. It 
stayed tixed and still like that until enough time had elapsed and 
then it moved. The citta began to withdraw and rippled — “blip” — 
and then was quiet. 

This rippling happens on its own, you know. We can’t intend it. 
If we intend it, the citta withdraws. What happens is that the citta 
has had enough, of its own accord. When it ripples in a “blip” like 
this, it’s aware of the fact. As soon as the “blip” appears, it vanishes. 
Atter a moment it ripples — blip — again, and disappears in the 
same instant. Then the rippling gradually becomes more and more 
trequent. 
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When the citta withdraws aíter having íully settled down to its 
toundation, it doesn’t withdraw all at once. I could clearly see this 
at that moment. The citta rippled slightly: A sankhãra tormed in a 
“blip” and then disappeared betore it had amounted to anything at 
all. It rippled — blip — and disappeared right then and there. After a 
moment it rippled — blip — again. Gradually it became more and 
more trequent until tinally I came back to ordinary consciousness, 
to the ordinary level of the citta. I was aware of the body, but the 
pain was still go ne. When the citta came back out, there was still no 
pain. It was still quiet until time came for the pain to reappear. 

This is where I got my Standard and my certainty. I realised that 
I had arrived at a basic principle in contending with pain: “So this is 
how it is. Pain is actuallỵ something separate. The body is separate. 
The citta is separate, but because oịone thing — delusion — all three 
converge into one, and the whole dttabecomes delusion, the whole 
citta is the one deluded. Even though pain may simply arise in line 
with its own nature, if we grab hold of it to burn ourselves, it’s hot — 
because our detining it thus makes it hot.” 

After a fair while, the pain returned, so I had to tackle it again, 
without reữeating. I had to dig on down, exploring again as I had 
explored betore, but this time I couldn’t use the tactics I had used in 
inuestigatingand remedỵing thepain the lasttime around. I needed 
tresh tactics, newly devised by mindtulness and pannã so as to keep 
up with events. It was pain just the same, but the tactics simply had 
to be pertinent to the moment. I couldn’t remedy matters by hold- 
ing to the old tactics I had used to investigate and know in the past. 
They had to be tresh, hot tactics devised in the present to cure the 
present. The citta then settled down tirmly in stillness as it had done 
betore. 

In that tirst night, the citta settled down three times, but I had to 
go through three bouts of hand—to—hand combat. Aíter the third 
time, dawn came — the end of the tinal showdown using reason 
with real mindtulness and pannã. The citta was audacious, exult- 
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ant, and had no fear of death. “However great the pain may be, 
that’s its own ordinary business. As long as we don’t enter in and 
load ourselves down with it, pain has no signiíicance in the heart.” 
The citta knew clearly that the body has no signiticance in terms of 
itselí, in terms of the teeling, or in terms of us — unless the citta gives 
it a signiticance and then gathers in the suttering to burn itselí. There’s 
nothing else that can come in and make the citta suffer. 

Getting up that morning, I felt audacious in an exữaordinary 
way. I wanted to tell Venerable Ãcariya Mun of my knowledge and 
capabilities. This was because I felt daring in a way hard to de- 
scribe. How was it that things could be so marvellous like this in a 
way I had never encountered betore? Ever since I had begun medi- 
tating, nothing like this had ever happened. The citta had com- 
pletelỵ cut off all connectìon with anỵ obịeđs and had gathered 
within itself with real courage. It had gathered by investigating all 
around itselí, which was why it had calmed itselí invvardly like a 
thoroughbred. When it withdrew, it was still full of courage, with no 
fear of death at all, owing to its conviction that, “I investigated like 
this and this when pain arose. The next time it comes, I won’t fear it 
because it’s the same old pain. It’s pain with the same old face. The 
body is the same old body. Pannã is the same old pannã we’ve 
used betore.” For this reason, the heart felt no fear of death — so 
much so that it felt all sorts of things hard to describe. To put it in 
worldly terms, it was like deíying someone right to his face, with no 
fear of pain or death. 

See? When the citta is bold, it’s bold all the way. Daring all the 
way. It tights without retreating. “Okay, ru take you on.” To put it 
simply and trankly, that’s just how it teels. When the time comes to 
die, “Okay, ru take you on.” The citta doesn’t reữeat. “When the 
time comes to die, where wiU death find any pain for us greater 
than this? There’s no such thing. The only pain is the pain in the 
khandhas. It can be great or small, but we know it here in the 
khandhas. No matter how much or how heavy the pain may be, it 
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can’t outstrip our knowledge and capabilities. It can’t outstrip our 
mindíulness and pannã. Mindíulness and pannã are capable of 
keeping ữack of it all, as they have already known and removed it 
in the past.” This is what made me feel really bold. 

When the time would come to die, I didn’t see that there would 
be any problem, with mindtulness and pannã all around me like 
this. If the time came to die, then let me die. Birth and death come 
in a pair. You can’t separate death from birth so as not to die, 
because they are equal truths. 

The next time around, I took on the pain again and knew in the 
same way. I kept on knowing in the same way and winning every 
time. Once I had given it all my sữength in that way, there was 
never a day in which rd say, “Last night I stayed up in meditation 
all night until dawn and didn’t get anything out of it.” But any night 
in which the citta had ditticulty investigating and settling down, I 
would come out teeling battered all over my body. rd be all stiff 
and sore. 

But as for getting tactics and strength of citta, rd get them every 
time, until I no longer had any fear of death at all — and where 
would I get any fear? Death was something ordinary. In other words, 
pannã had analysed down to “What dies?” Hair, nails, teeth, skin, 
ílesh, bones: They’re simply their original element — solidity, the 
earth element. Since when did the earth element ever die? When 
they disintegrate, what do they become? If we tocus on down, we 
see that they return to their original properties. The water element 
returns to its original property. The wind and fire elements simply 
return to their own original properties. Nothing is annihilated. The 
elements have simply come together in a lump, and the citta comes 
in and animates it — this super—deluded one comes in and ani- 
mates it, that’s all — and then carries the entire burden: “This is my 
self.” It lays its claims: “This is me. This is mine.” And so it rakes in 
every kind of suttering as if contracting for the whole mass, using 
those assumptions simply to burn itselí, and nothing else. 
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The citta itselí is the culprit. The five khandhas aren’t the culprits. 
They aren’t our enemies or anything. They simply have their own 
reality, but we make assumptions and carry then as a burden. This 
is why there’s suttering and đukkha. We manutacture it ourselves. 
These things don’t manutacture it for us. “There is nothing that 
comes and gives us suttering.” This is how the citta came to under- 
stand things. We are the ones who misconsữue things. We are the 
ones who suffer because we misconstrue things. This produces suf- 
tering to burn and trouble the heart. I could clearly see that nothing 
dies. 

The citta doesn’t die. It becomes more pronounced. When we 
tully investigate the four elements — earth, water, wind, and fire — 
down to their original properties, the citta becomes even more pro- 
nounced and clear. So where is there any death? What dies? None 
of these conditions die. The four elements — earth, water, wind, 
and fire: They don’t die. And as for the citta, how can it die? It 
becomes more aware. More pronounced. More conspicuous. This 
doesn’t die, so why does it fear death? We’ve been tooled all along, 
tooled for aeons and aeons, for actually nothing dies. 

Now, the word “tooled” doesn’t mean that anyone intended to 
fool us. We’ve been tooled simply because of our own delusion — 
tooled into tearing death. Now we see: This is how the world tears 
death — from not having explored down to its truth, from not know- 
ing what dies. Because look: Nothing dies. Each thing simply has its 
separate reality. I sau/ this clearly. The citta proclaimed itselí by its 
very nature. I sau/ its marvellousness clearly, every time. 

Even u/hen the pain u/as as hot as fire in the body and seemed 
ready to reach the clouds, it u/ould vanish clear au/ay, u/ith nothing 
leít, due to the pou/er of mindtulness and pannỡ; even the body 
u/ould vanish from my sense of consciousness and u/ouldn’t ap- 
pear at all. When everything disbanded completely as the result of 
my investigation, all that remained was simpìe aivareness, as if float- 
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ing in mid—space (although I didn’t make the comparison at the 
moment). It was completely empty, butthe awareness knew clearly. 
There was only one thing. There was only one strange thing in the 
world: the heart. 

Earth, water, wind, and fire made no contact with the heart. The 
heart thus had no sense of earth, water, wind, fire or any part of the 
body. AU that remained was a solitary awareness, an awareness not 
involved with anything at all — an amazing awareness, Corning from 
having investigated things with circumspection and then having 
withdrawn from them. Clear. Outstanding. Astounding. 

Once the citta can be settled down like this — for no matter how 
many days or nights it may last — it has no sense of pain, that the 
body will fall apart, that it hurts here or aches there: no sense of any 
of this at all. And what would give it any sense of this? Time and 
place don’t exist in that mental State. This called to mind how the 
Buddhas, Pacceka Buddhas, and Arahant disciples could enter the 
cessation of teeling and perception for seven days at a time. They 
could enter for as many days as they liked. If their cittas settled 
down like this to the extent of not being involved with anything at 
all, leaving just plain awareness without any involvement with time 
or place, then they could sit for aeons if they liked. Even if the body 
couldnT endure, if it were to break apart, it would simply do so, 
without having any impact on this nature at all. 

This was when my citta accepted — really believed in — the abil- 
ity of those extraordinary people who enter the cessation of teeling 
and perception for so—and—so many days. If their cittas reached 
this level without withdrawing back out to anything outside, then 
for days or months they wouldn’t have any perception of anything 
at all. Where would there be pain and pleasure in their bodies? 
There wouldn’t be any at all. They wouldn’t have any sense of the 
body. They wouldn’t have any awareness of teelings. AU that would 
remain would be plain awareness. They could sit for aeons, if they 
liked, as long as the citta was like this. 
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This made me believe in the stories of the Pacceka Buddhas 
who entered the cessation of teeling and perception. So I took this 
as a contirmation in my citta. Whoever says Tm crazy can go ahead 
and say so. They have mouths; we have ears. If we want to listen, 
we can. If we don’t, we can keep still. We are all free to have our 
opinions on this matter and that. No one has a monopoly on know- 
ing and seeing! 

Even though I didn’t sit for a long time, the State of citta that had 
grown still to that extent for a spell of time was enough to serve as 
contirmation of those who entered the cessation of teeling and per- 
ception for long periods of time, because it had the same character- 
istics: not involved with anything at all. The body would simply be 
a body. If it were to fall apart, if it couldnT last — alter all, the body 
is anicca, dukkha, and anatta — then it would simply fall apart with- 
out the citta’s being aware. 

This is a level attained through mindtulness and pannỡ. It’s a 
level where pannã tosters samỡdhi. The citta reaches the full extent 
of samỡdhi like this because pannỡ has tully investigated down to 
causes and ettects. It then gathers with courage and great retine- 
ment. Ordinarily, when the citta tilled with just the power of samãdhi 
tocuses and settles down, it is simply unmoving and nothing else. It 
isn’t as protound and retined as this. But the citta stilled through the 
power of pannã is retined each time. Once we have gone through 
hand—to—hand combat in this way to the point where we get re- 
sults, the citta has to be absolutely quiet, just like this. 

This was the basis, or the starting Capital, for my courage; the 
primary seed for my firm conviction in the attairs of the citta. No 
matter how much anything else might be annihilated, this knowing 
nature would not be annihilated. I could see this clearly. I sau/ it 
clearly at the point when nothing else was involved in my sense of 
awareness. There was simply that single awareness and so it was 
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very pronounced. I couldn’t really say whether this was on the level 
of samãdhi or of pannã. When the citta actually was that way, that’s 
how it was. 

From that point on I kept at it. I kept investigating out in the area 
of pahhã, ranging out widely, then circling back in again. As soon 
as I would understand, step by step, the citta would let go and circle 
inward in an ever—narrowing sphere, investigating the khandhas 
and elements, separating the khandhas and elements. 

This is where it began to be “samuccheda—pahỡna” — absolute 
relinquishment, arising from the investigation in the period that fol- 
lowed. As long as the investigation hadn’t been absolute, it would 
win out for only a period of time, just enough to serve as evidence 
and proot. It still wasn’t absolute relinquishment. But when pahhã 
came to a really clear understanding while investigating, then it pulled 
out and severed all ties, step by step — severed things so that there 
were no connections leít; severed them step by step, leaving just 
plain awareness. 

The body (rũpa) was severed from attachment. Vedanã, sannã, 
sankhãra, and ưinnãna were severed from attachment. Or you could 
say that the “heart” was severed from “them.” Things kept being 
severed until only awareness was left — in other words, the citta with 
aưiiiã buried inside it. So I probed on in, smashed things to bits, 
slashed them to smithereens with up—to—the^ninute mindtulness 
and pannã. The citta of aưiiiã broke apart, and when the cỉtta of 
aviiịã broke apart, that was all! 

That was when I came to know that all of the marvels I have 
mentioned here were simply an affair of aviiiã. They had simply 
been a support, a way—station, a seed that had produced convic- 
tion step by step, but after that — if you were to say they were good, 
they were good; but if you’re aiming at the subtle Dhamma, this 
goodness is the goodness of aviiịã. It’s not genuine goodness, not 
pure goodness. It’s goodness mixed with evil, with suttering and 
dukkha, because dukkha still has a chance to arise. We have to 
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keep slashing in, slashing in until everything is smithereens in the 
heart. Whatever is a seed of anything counteríeit in the heart, wash 
it away, scrub it away, until nothing is left, and that’s all. The entire 
citta that is assumed to be “this” or “that” is all gone. 

This is where the citta reaches absolute purity, where it reaches 
complete treedom from all conventional realities. That’s really “all”! 
It’s astounding. If it weren’t astounding, it wouldn’t be release from 
dukkha. This is a Dhamma apart — a Dhamma beỵond con ven- 
tions. 

Whether what Tve described here is ditticult or not, consider it 
for yourselves. Sometimes rd feel ready to pass out. Sometimes rd 
feel as if the entire body were on fire. When the pain was really 
tierce, it seemed to fill the entire body. But ultimately I was able to 
pass through these things, to resolve them using mindtulness and 
pannã. 

So if we put them to use, mindtulness and pannã are never at 
the end of their rope. We human beings aren’t tated always to be 
stupid, you know. When we come to the end of our rope, we’re 
sure to be able to save ourselves. Who should be willing to go un- 
der when we have the mindtulness and pannã to remedy things, or 
when there’s an opening through which we can escape, through 
which we can torce our way out? Who would willingly be buried to 
death? We can’t help but manage to find a way out. 

When the pain is so piled on that we can’t see any way to cure it 
other than using mindtulness and pannã to explore and find a way 
out, pannã doesn’t depend on this person or that. When the time 
comes for the citta to investigate when it’s cornered, it gathers its 
ịorces and manages to save itseìỷ. 

The Buddha thus taught us to live in “crucial” places — places 
where we’re cornered, at the end of our rope — where we live sim- 
ply, so that mindtulness and pannã can work full steam ahead and 
see their own capabilities, rather than simply waiting for help from 
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others. Time and place can help give rise to mindíulness and pannã. 
If we live in a scary place, mindíulness is sữong. Pannã is sharp. 
Whatever we investigate, they are adroit and audacious. If we live 
in a comíortable place, we get lazy. We eat a lot and sleep a lot. 
This is the way it is with the citta. If we live in ordinary circum- 
stances, we’re very lazy, very inert, very apathetic and listless. If we 
live in places that aren’t scary, we become heedless and revert to 
being complacent, to sleeping like pigs. 

If we live in a scary place, we’re always alert. When we’re alert, 
we’re always self--aware, because alertness is what it means to be 
mindỷul. Mindtulness appears within us, always self--aware, always 
engaged in persistent effort. Whatever makes contact, we under- 
stand because we’re not complacent, because we’re always alert. 
This is why we’re taught to live in u/hatever places are appropriate, 
because they can give good encouragement or support to our per- 
sistent effort. 

If we have comtortable huts in which to live — as we have here — 
everything cares for our every need. Food overflows our bowls. 
We’re Aooded day and night with truit juice, soft drinks, cocoa, and 
coffee. Main course dishes and desserts come pouring in from every 
direction. If we lack mindtulness and pannã, we lie clutching our 
food, like a pig lying next to its hay and then climbing up to lie on 
the chopping block. As for the Dhamma, we have no hope of win- 
ning it. Any meditation monk who is “clever” in this way is bound 
to go under in this way without a doubt. 

To have mindtulness and pannã, we have to think. However 
much of the necessities of life we may have, we must find tactics for 
keeping the citta in shape, to keep wary and uncomplacent like a 
deer wary of danger. 

In places where you don’t have to be wary of food like this, the 
citta goes about thinking in another way to retorm itselí. There, 
where will you get an excess of anything? Everything is lacking. 
Insutticient. Some days you get enough alms to eat, some days you 
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don’t. “This way there’s nothing to be concerned about, because 
you’ve been full and been hungry beíore. Even if you go without 
food for one or two days, you won’t die.” 

This is how the heart deals with the problem, and so it isn’t con- 
cerned about food or anything else. If there’s nothing but rice, you 
eat rice — and you don’t see that you’re concerned about it. “After 
all, you’ve come to a place like this, so what’s wrong with eating 
what ever is available? Where are you going to find anything to go 
with the rice? You’ve been fed rice ever since the day you were 
born, so what’s wrong with eating just rice? Can you eat other things 
without rice? If eating other things is really special, you’ve already 
eaten a lot of them, so why aren’t you ever full? You’ve come look- 
ing for the Dhamma, not for food. Why are you so worked up about 
your stomach? You’ve already eaten a lot, and yet nothing special 
has ever come of it. You’re looking for the exữaordinary Dhamma, 
so what business do you have getting worked up about food? An 
expert in Dhamma isn’t an expert in eating.” The citta deals with 
the situation in the flash of an eye, and the end result is that it isn’t 
concerned. This is how a meditation monk subdues himselt — or in 
other words, subdues his greed for the necessities of life. 

And as a result of correcting itselí in the matter of eating or not 
eating, the citta keeps spinning. You sit in meditation without get- 
ting tired. With no food in your stomach, what is there to get drowsy 
about? If you don’t eat at all, you’re not drowsy at all and can 
meditate with ease. 

This is a tactic in teaching monks to practice the Dhamma 
“mkkhamũla senãsanam” — under the shade of ữees, in the moun- 
tains, in the torest, in lonely places where it’s scary — ahãra sappãỵa, 
where the food is amenable. “Amenable” here means that it doesn’t 
disrupt the body, that it isn’t harmtul or toxic to the body; and that 
it doesn’t disrupt the citta as well. “Amenable food” means nothing 
but rice sometimes, or just a little food, so that our meditation goes 
well. It’s amenable for those intent on the Dhamma. 
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But those of us who are intent on nourishing the stomach for the 
sake of the body canh do this at all. Otherwise we’ll die — don’t say 
I didn’t warn you. Normally if we eat a lot, with nothing but good 
dishes to eat, then we sleep like pigs. How can this be amenable? 
It’s amenable for the kilesaSị not for winning the Dhamma. It’s ame- 
nable for the attairs of kilesas and the attairs of pigs. 

The term “amenable food” has to reter to eating in a way that 
serves a purpose. To eat just a little serves a purpose: VVherever we 
sit in meditation, the citta is really solid. If we’re involved with 
samãdhi, the citta is solid. If we’re involved with pannỡ, it keeps 
spinning with much more agility than normal. 

The Dhamma tends to arise in places Uìhere things are lacking, 
in difficult places Uìhere we’re cornered, at the end of our rope. It 
doesnh arise where things are overflowing, where our needs are 
met. It doesnh arise in comtortable places because we just get com- 
placent. This is the way we tend to be. 

The Lord Buddha lived in a royal palace — for how long? — and 
then left it to take up the homeless life. Who ever suttered more 
than he? “Buddha” — Awakening — tends to arise in situations like 
that. His disciples came from all sorts of tamilies — the tamilies of 
kings, tinanciers, landowners — listen to this — vvealthy people. When 
they went out to become “sons of the Sakyan, sons of the victori- 
ous Buddha,” how did they live? “If we’re going to die, then we 
die. We’re not going to worry or be bothered with anything at all 
except for the Dhamma.” There! They gained the Dhamma in dif- 
ticult places, just like the Buddha. 

So which way are we going to take? The Buddha has already 
shown us the way. The Dhamma arises in that sort of place — in 
tight spots where things are ditticult. The Dhamma arises from a 
heap of suttering. If there’s no heap of suttering, then mindtulness 
and pannã don’t arise. If we don’t think, we don’t gain mindtulness 
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and pannã. The Dhamma doesn’t appear. If there’s a lot of dukkha, 
it’s a whetstone for pannã, which probes for clear insight into the 
aííairs of dukkha. This way we can live through it and come out 
superỉative people. 

So then. EưarỲì. 


«« 
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N ormally the citta is radiant and always ready to make con- 
tact with everything of every sort. Although all phenomena 
without exception fall under the laws of the three character- 
istics — đukkha, anicca, and anatta — the ữue nature of the citta 
doesn’t fall under these laws. 

The extent to which the citta does follow these laws is because 
the things that fall under these three characteristics come spinning 
in and become involved with it, so that it goes spinning along with 
them. Even then, though, it spins in a way that doesn’t disintegrate 
or fall apart. It spins with the things that have the power to make it 
spin, but the natural power of the citta itselí is that it knows and 
does not die. This deathlessness is something that lies beyond 
disintegration. This non—disintegration is something that lies 
beyond the three characteristics and the common laws of nature, 
but we’re not aware of it because conventional realities become 
involved with the citta and surround it, so that the citta’s behaviour 
contorms thoroughly to theirs. 

The fact that we’re unaware that birth and death are things that 
have always been with the citta intected by kilesa, is because 
ignorance itselí is an affair of kilesa. Birth and death are an affair of 
kilesa. Our own true affair, the affair that’s ours pure and simple — 
the affair of the citta pure and simpìe — is that we don’t have the 
power to be our own true self. We have been taking all sorts of 
counteríeit things as our self all along, and so the citta’s behaviour 
is not in keeping with its ữue nature. Its behaviour talls under the 
sway of the deceits of kilesa, which make it worry and fear, dreading 
death, dreading everything. Whatever happens — a little pain, a lot 
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of pain — it’s aíraid. If even the least little thing disturbs it, it’s aíraid. 
As a result, the citta is tilled with worries and tears. Even though 
fear and worry aren’t directly an affair of the citta, they still manage 
to make it tremble. 

We’ll see — when the citta is cleansed so that it is tully pure and 
nothing can become involved with it — that no fear appears in the 
citta at all. Fear doesn’t appear. Courage doesn’t appear. All that 
appears is its own nature by itselí, just its own timeless nature. 
That’s all. This is the genuine citta. “Genuine citta” here reters only 
to the purity or the “sa-upãdisesa-nibbãna” of the Arahants. Nothing 
else can be called the “genuine citta” without reservations or 
hesitations. I, for one, would feel embarrassed to use the term for 
anything else at all. 

The “original citta” means the original citta of the round in which 
the citta tinds itselí spinning around and about, as in the Buddha’s 
saying, “Monks, the original citta is radiant” — notice that — “but 
because of the admixture of kilesas” or “because of the kilesas that 
come passing through, it becomes darkened.” 

The original citta here reters to the origin of conventional realities, 
not to the origin of purity. The Buddha uses the term “pabhassamrh ” 
— “pabhassaramidarh cittarh bhikkhave” — which means radiant. It 
doesn’t mean pure. The way he puts it is absolutely right. There is 
no way you can tault it. Had he said that the original citta is pure, 
you could immediately take issue: “If the citta is pure, why is it 
born? Those who have puritied their cittas are never reborn. If the 
citta is already pure, why purity it?” Right here is where you could 
take issue. What reason would there be to purity it? If the citta is 
radiant, you can purity it because its radiance is auijjã incarnate, 
and nothing else. Meditators will see clearly for themselves the 
moment the citta passes from radiance to mental release: Radiance 
will no longer appear. Right here is the point where meditators clearly 
know this, and it’s the point that lets them argue — because the 
truth has to be tound true in the individual heart. Once a person 
knows, he or she can’t help but speak with full assurance. 
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Thus the fact that our citta is surrounded, made to fear, to worry, 
to love, to hate, or whatever, is caused entirely by the symptoms of 
conventional reality, the symptoms of kilesa. We have no mental 
power of our own. We have only the power of kilesa, tanhỡ, and 
ãsaua pushing and pressuring us day and night while we sit, stand, 
walk, and lie down. Where are we going to find any happiness and 
ease as long as these things, which are constantly changing, keep 
provoking the citta to change along with them without our being 
aware of the fact? 

There can be no ease in this world — none at all — until these 
things can be completely eradicated from the heart. Until then, we 
can have no secure ease and reliet in any way. We can only shiít 
and change about, or lean this way and that, depending on how 
much we’re provoked by the things that come and involve us. This 
is why the Buddha teaches us to cleanse the citta, which is the 
same thing as cleansing ourselves of suttering. 

There is no one who has genuinely peneữated the principles of 
the truth like the Lord Buddha. Only he can be called “saỵambhũ” 
— one who needs no teaching or training from anyone else. In curing 
his heart of kilesa, he pertormed the duties of both student and 
teacher, all by himselt, until he awakened to the level of the 
superlative Dhamma, becoming the superlative person, the 
superlative Master. 

This is not to deny that on the level of samãdhi — the develop- 
ment of mental stillness — he received ữaining from the two her- 
mits; but that in itselí wasn’t the way of extrication leading to the 
level of omniscience (sabbannũ). By the time he was to attain 
omniscience, he had leít the two hermits and was sữiving on his 
own. He came to know the Dhamma on his own and to see on his 
own, without anyone else’s teaching him. He then brought that 
Dhamma to teach the world so that it has known good and evil, 
heaven, hell, and nibbãna ever since. Had there been no one to 
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teach us, we of the world would be completely burdened with the 
mass of fire tilling our hearts and would never see the day when we 
could put our burdens down. 

This being the case, we should appreciate the worth of the 
Dhamma that the Buddha brought to the world after having en- 
dured hardships in a way no one else in the world could have 
managed. 

So now, at present, what is it that covers the heart so that we 
can’t find its radiance and purity, even though each of us wants to 
find purity. What conceals it? To answer in terms of natural 
principles, we should start with the five khandhas. As for the “citta 
of aưijjỡ,” we can save that for later. Let’s just start out with what’s 
really obvious — the five khandhas and their companions: sight, 
sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile sensations. 

These make contact with the eye, ear, nose, tongue and body, 
and then link up with the citta, torming the basis for this assump- 
tion and that. The citta then takes the objects that have come passing 
by and uses them to bind itselí, entangle itselí, or encircle itselí so 
that it is completely darkened with love, hate, anger, and all sorts of 
other States, all of which come from the things I have mentioned. 

But what lies buried deep is our beliet that the khandhas form 
our self. From time immemorial, whatever our language, whatever 
our race — even when we are common animals—we have to believe 
that these things are us, are ours; that they are a being, the self of a 
being, our own self. If we become deities, we believe that our divine 
bodies are ours. If we become hungry ghosts or whatever, the things 
we dwell in — gross bodies or retined — we take to be us or ours. 
Even when we become human beings and begin to have some 
sense of good and evil, we still have to believe that “This is us,” or 
“This is ours.” Of the five khandhaSị the body (rũpa) is “us.” Vedanã, 
sannã, sankhãra, and uinnãna are “us,” are “ours.” These 
assumptions lie buried deep within us. 
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The Buddha thus teaches us to investigate. We investigate these 
things so as to see their ữuth clearly and then to uproot our mistaken 
assumptions and attachments that they are the self. We do this for 
the sake of treedom and for nothing else. 

If we look at these things in their normal State, we might wonder 
why we should investigate them. Sights are simply sights; sounds 
are sounds; smells, smells; tastes, tastes; tactile sensations are simply 
natural phenomena as they’ve always been. They’ve never 
announced that they are our enemies. So why investigate them? 

We investigate them to know the truth of each one of them as it 
actually is, to realise our own delusions by means of this investiga- 
tion and to extricate ourselves from them through knowledge — for 
the fact that the citta lays claim to the khandhas as its self, as belonging 
to itselí, is because of delusion and nothing else. 

Once we have investigated and clearly understood what these 
things are, the citta withdraws inwardly through knowledge, un- 
derstanding, and pannã, with no more concern for these things. 
We investigate whichever khandha is most prominent. We needn’t 
conjecture or speculate about the fact that we haven’t contemplated 
the five khandhas in their entirety, or each khandha in turn. We 
needn’t conjecture at all. AU we need to do is to see which khandha 
is prominent and merits investigation at the moment — which 
khandha we feel best suited to handle — and then investigate and 
explore it so that it becomes clear. 

Take, for instance, the body, whichever aspect of the body is 
most prominent in your awareness — the aspect that has you most 
interested, that you want most to investigate. Latch onto that spot 
and tocus on examining it so as to see its truth in terms of the 
question, “What is dukkha?” 

In the texts we are told that dukkha means “unendurability,” but 
this doesn’t sit well with my own crass tastes, which is why — one 
man’s meat being another man’s poison — I preter to translate 
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dukkha as “a constant squeeze.” This is more in keeping with my 
tastes, which are very crude. For example, the phrase, “ỵampiccham 
na iabhati tampi dukkharh, ” is right in line with my ữanslation. In 
other words, “Not attaining what is desired is dukkha.” How is it 
dukkha? In that it puts a squeeze on us, or makes us uncomíortable. 

If we don’t get what we want, we’re uncomíortable. Even if we 
get what we want but then lose it, we suffer dukkha. Dukkha in this 
sense fits the ữanslation, “a squeeze.” This squeeze is what’s meant 
by dukkha or unendurability. If it can’t endure, let it go its own way. 
Why mess with it? Actually, no matter which khandha, no matter 
which of the three characteristics, the citta is the one at tault for 
getting attached, which is why we have to examine the khandhas 
until we have them clear. 

VVhatever aspect of the body, look so as to see it clearly. If we’re 
not yet clear about the tilthiness in our “physical heap,” we can 
look at the charnel ground within us so as to see it clearly. When 
we’re told to visit the charnel ground, this is where we make our 
visit. Even if we visit a charnel ground outside, the purpose is to 
rellect inwardly on the inner charnel ground — our own body. 

As for the external charnel ground, in the days of the Buddha it 
was a place where corpses were scattered all over the place. The 
dead were hardly ever buried or cremated as they are today. So the 
Buddha taught monks to visit the charnel ground, where old corpses 
and new were scattered everywhere. He also gave detailed 
instructions as to the direction from which to enter, in keeping with 
his sharp intelligence as a self—dependent Buddha, the Teacher of 
the world. He said to approach from the upwind side and not from 
the downwind side. Otherwise the stench of the various corpses 
would be bad for your health. 

“When you encounter corpses in this way, how do you feel? 
Look at the ditterent types of corpses. How do you feel? Now reter 
invvardly, to your own body, which is another corpse.” This is how 
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he taught the monks to investigate. Once we have an eyewitness — 
ourselt — as to what the corpses in the external charnel ground are 
like, we can reter inwardly to the internal charnel ground: ourselt 
again. Once we have grasped the basic principle, the external 
charnel ground gradually tades out of the picture. Instead, we 
investigate our internal charnel ground so that it becomes gradually 
more and more clear. In other words, we see how this body is a 
well of tilth. Repulsive. Something that constantly has to be washed, 
bathed, and cleaned. 

Is there anything that, once it has become involved with any 
part of the body, remains clean? Even the food we eat, once we 
consume it, becomes tilthy from the moment it enters the mouth 
and passes on down. Our clothing is also dirty. It has to be washed 
and laundered — a lot of fuss and bother. The same holds ữue for 
our homes. They constantly have to be cleaned, scrubbed, dusted, 
and swept. Otherwise they turn into another charnel ground be- 
cause of the tilth and the smell. Everywhere, wherever human beings 
live, has to be cleaned — because human beings are tilthy. And 
since our bodies are already tilthy, everything that comes into contact 
with them becomes tilthy. Even food — delicious, inviting, appealing 
food — once it becomes mixed with the tilth in the body, such as 
saliva, becomes tilthy as well. If you took food of various kinds into 
your mouth and then spit it out, there’d be no way you could take it 
back in again. It’d be too disgusting. Revolting. Why? Because the 
body is tilthy by its very nature, and so whatever becomes involved 
with the body becomes tilthy as well. 

To contemplate in this way is called investigating the charnel 
ground, or investigating the theme of loathsomeness. 

So. Eocus in on seeing its inherent nature. Look at every tacet, 
in whichever way comes most naturally to you. When you’ve ex- 
amined one spot, your knowledge gradually seeps into the next spot 
and the next. If mindtulness and awareness keep in close connection, 
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pannã can’t help but go to work and advance unceasingly. You’ll 
feel proíounđly moved as you come to see and know ữuly, step by 
step. This is pannã on the tirst level of investigation. 

Once you’ve investigated tilthiness, you then investigate the 
process of change in the body. In other words, tilth is in this body. 
Dry corpses, tresh corpses, rau/ corpses, cooked corpses, all kinds 
of corpses are gathered together in this body, but Tve never heard 
the place where they are barbecued, roasted, and stewed called a 
crematorium. Instead, it’s called kitchen. But actually, that’s what 
it is, a crematorium for animals. And then they’re all buried here in 
this stomach, this grave. We’re a burial ground for all kinds of 
animals — yes, us! — if we look at ourselves in all tairness, with 
impartiality, because we’re tilled with old corpses and new. Once 
we have contemplated in this way, then if we don’t feel 
disenchantment, if we don’t feel disengagement, what will we feel? 
— for that’s the way the truth actually is. 

The Buddha taught us to get to the truth, because this is what 
the ữuth is. If we don’t resist the truth, we will all be able to unshackle 
ourselves from our attachments and talse assumptions — from our 
stupidity and toolishness — step by step. The citta will become bright 
and clear, radiating its brightness with dignity, bravery, and courage 
in the face of the truth that comes into contact with it at all times. It 
will be content to accept every tacet of the ữuth with tairness and 
impartiality. Even though we may not have yet abandoned our 
attachments absolutely, we can still find reliet in having put them 
down to at least some extent. We no longer have to be constantly 
weighed down with our attachments to the khandhas to the point 
where we are always miserable. This is in keeping with the saying, 
“Pools, the heavier their burdens, the more they keep piling on. 
Sages, the lighter their burdens, the more they let go — until nothing 
is left.” 
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When we investigate in this way, we should examine the proc- 
ess of change in the khandhas. Every piece, every bit, every part of 
the body undergoes change. There’s no exception, not even for a 
single hair. Everything undergoes change in the same way. So which 
part is us, which part is ours, to which we should be attached? 

The same holds true with the word “anatta”. It drives home even 
more tirmly the fact that these things don’t deserve our attachment. 
“Anatta” lies in the same parts as change — the very same parts. 
They’re anatta, not ours or anyone else’s. Each one, each one is 
simplị; a natural phenomenon mingíed with the others in line with 
its own nature, without any concern for who will like it or hate it, 
latch onto it or let it go. 

But we human beings are light—tingered and quick. Whatever 
comes our way, we snatch hold of it, snatch hold of it, with no 
concern for right or wrong. We’re more light—tingered and quick 
than a hundred monkeys, and yet all of us, all over the world, like to 
criticise monkeys for not being able to sit contented and still. Actually 
we ourselves can’t stay contented and still in any position. We’re 
full of restlessness — unruly, reckless, overflowing our boundaries — 
and yet we never think of criticising ourselves. The Dhamma taught 
by the Buddha is thus like a stick for slapping the hands of this 
light—tingered, unruly monkey. 

With the three characteristics, anatta among them, he warns us, 
strikes our wrists: “Don’t reach!” He slaps us, strikes us: “Don’t 
reach for it as ‘me’ or ‘mine’.” The phrase, “The body is not the 
self,” is just like that. “Don’t reach for it. Don’t latch onto it.” This 
is simply so that we will see that it’s already anatta. By its nature it’s 
anatta. It doesn’t belong to anyone at all. He’s already told us: “Anatta: 
It’s not the self.” This is how we investigate the body. 
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So, now then: Pocus on visualising it as it disintegrates, in 
whichever way seems most natural to you. This part decomposes. 
That part decomposes. This part talls off. That part talls off. Let 
yourselt become engrossed in watching it, using your own ingenu- 
ity. This talls off, that talls off, until everything has tallen apart — all 
the bones, from the skull on down. Once the skin that enwraps 
them has decomposed, the flesh has decomposed, the tendons that 
hold them together have decomposed, the bones canh help but fall 
apart, piece by piece, because they are held together only by tendons. 
Once the tendons decompose, the ditterent parts have to fall off 
piece by piece in a pile on the ground, scattered all over the place. 
You can even visualise having vultures, crows, and dogs come to 
eat and scatter the parts everywhere. How does the citta feel about 
this? 

Well then, look at it. Visualise the liquid parts seeping into the 
earth and evaporating into the air, then drying away, drying away 
until they no longer appear. The solid parts, once theyVe dried, 
return to the earth from which they came. Earth returns to earth, 
water to water, wind to wind. Penetrate down into any of four 
elements — earth, water, wind, or fire — because each gives clear 
evidence of the Noble Truths. 

We don’t have to think that we’ve examined earth clearly, but 
this element or that element isn’t clear. We neednh think that way 
at all. If we examine any one of them until it’s clear, we will peneữate 
them all, because earth, water, wind, and fire are all already open 
and aboveboard. They appear to our sight. In our body, we already 
have water. Wind — for example, the in^nd—out breath — is already 
clearly there, already clear to see. Fire — the warmth in the body — 
is something we all have here in our bodies. So why don’t we accept 
its ữuth with right pahhã? Once we’ve investigated it over and over 
again, we have to accept it. We canh resist the truth, because that’s 
why we’re here: We want the truth. 
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So keep investigating. Look for the part that’s “you” or “yours.” 
Look for it! There isn’t any — not a one! The whole thing originally 
belongs to them: to earth, water, wind, and fire. It originally belongs 
to the ditterent elements. 

Now, when you look in this manner, the citta can settle down 
and grow still. At the same time, these aren’t preoccupations that 
will make the citta proud, conceited, or unruly. Rather, they are 
themes that calm the heart, which is why the Buddha taught us to 
investigate them repeatedly until we understand and become adept 
at them. 

When the citta sees clearly with its own pannã, it can’t help but 
withdraw into stillness, tirmly centred within, letting go of all its 
cares. This is one level in the inuestigation of the khandhas. 

Now for the next step: Investigate teelings of pain, especially 
when you are ill or have been sitting in meditation for a long time, 
and severe pain arises. Take it on, right there. A warrior has to 
tight when the enemy appears. If there’s no enemy, how can you 
call him a warrior? And what’s the enemy? Peelings of pain, the 
enemy of the heart. When you’re ill, where does it hurt? There: You 
have your enemy. If you’re a warrior, how can you run away and 
hide? You have to tight until ỵou gain knoivledge and then use that 
knouìledge to come out victorious. 

So. What does the pain come from? From the time we were 
born until we tirst sat in meditation, it wasn’t there. Betore we tirst 
became ill, it didn’t appear. It appears only now that we’re ill. Betore 
that, where was it hiding? If it’s really “us,” our citta should have 
been aware of it at all times, so why hasn’t this kind of pain appeared 
at all times? Why is it appearing now? If the pain is “us,” then 
when it vanishes why doesn’t the citta vanish with it? If theyVe 
really one and the same thing, they have to vanish together. The 
pain should appear as long as the citta is aware. If they’re one and 
the same thing, the pain shouldn’t vanish. You have to look and 
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investigate until this is clear. At the same time, analyse the body 
when the pain arises — when, for example, your legs ache or when 
this or that bone hurts. Fix your attention on the bone if the bone is 
really hurting. 

Is the bone the pain? Ask ỵourselỷ! And ivhatever ỵou’re asking 
about, ịocus ỵour attention right there. Don’t ask in the absữact or 
absentmindedly. Ask in a way that tocuses the citta right down to 
see the ữuth. Focus steadily right on the pain. Stare the citta right 
down on whichever bone you identiíy with the pain. Look caretully 
to see, “Is this bone the pain?” Fix your attention there. Really 
observe with your own pannã. If this bone is really the pain, then 
when the pain vanishes, why doesn’t the bone vanish with it? If 
they really are one and the same thing, then when the pain vanishes, 
the bone should vanish too. It shouldn’t remain. 

But look: When the disease goes away, or when we get up from 
sitting in meditation, the really severe pain vanishes, the dukkha 
vanishes. So if they are one and the same thing, why doesn’t the 
bone vanish as well? This shows that they aren’t one and the same. 
The teeling isn’t the same as the body. The body isn’t the same as 
the teeling. Similarly, the body and the citta aren’t one and the 
same. Each has its own separate reality. Distinguish them so as to 
see them clearly in line with this truth, and you’ll understand their 
true nature through pannỡ, with no doubts at all. Peeling will appear 
in its true nature. 

Ultimately, the investigation will come circling in, circling in, 
circling in to the citta. The pain will gradually shrink into itselí, away 
from the citta’s assumptions. In other words, you will see that the 
citta is the culprit. The citta is the instigator. The physical pain will 
gradually subside and fade away. The body will simply be there as 
the body, with the same reality it had betore the pain appeared. 
And now that the pain has vanished, the ílesh, skin, tendon, bone 
or whatever part you had identiíied as the pain will maintain its 
reality in the same way. It isn’t the pain. The body is the body. The 
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íeeling is the íeeling. The citta is the citta. Fix your attention on 
seeing them clearly. Once the citta has penetrated to the ữuth, the 
pain will disappear. This is one result. 

Another result is that even if the pain doesn’t vanish — here rm 
reterring to the physical pain — still it can’t have any impact on the 
heart and citta. Ultimately, the citta is serene, secure, and majestic, 
there in the midst of the physical pain. No matter which part of the 
body you say is pained — even if it’s the whole body at once — the 
citta isn’t disturbed or agitated in any way. It’s relaxed and at ease 
because it has seen with pannỡ right through the pain appearing at 
the moment. This is another sort of result that comes from 
investigating pain. 

When investigating pain, then the greater the pain, the more 
important it is that your mindtulness and pannã not reữeat. They 
have to keep advancing so as to know the ữuth. You needn’t aim 
at making the pain vanish, because such a desire would simply 
enhance the pain and make it more and more severe. Actually, 
ỵou’re making an inuestigation simplỵ to see the truth. Whether or 
not the pain vanishes, know the truth that is the pain or gives rise to 
the pain by seeing through it with your own pannã: That’s enough. 
Fix your attention there, and these things will keep appearing and 
disappearing there in the khandhas. 

The body appears for a certain period and then disintegrates in 
what we call death. As for teelings of pain, they appear a hundred 
times in a single day and then disappear a hundred times, a 
thousand times as well. What’s lasting about them? This is the kind 
of truth they are. Get so you clearly know with pannỡ the truth of 
paintul teelings as they appear. Don’t reữeat or let the citta wander 
adritt. 

What is sannã detining at the moment? Sannã is the important 
instigator. As soon as sankhỡra /ashions anỵthing — bìip! — sannã 
latches right onto it and detines it as being this, detines it as being 
that — stirring things all up. When we talk about the things that 
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create havoc, provoking this issue and that, we’re reíerring to these 
characters: sankhãras and sannãs that deíine things and stamp 
meanings on them. “This is us. This is ours. This is pain. It hurts 
right here. It hurts right there. Tm aữaid of the pain. Tm atraid to 
die” — atraid of everything of every sort. These are the characters 
that fool us into fear, making the citta apprehensive, making it give 
up its ettorts and lose. ỉs it good to ìose? Even children playing 
games have a sense of shame when they lose, and try to make up 
their losses. As for meditators who lose out to kilesa, who lose out 
to pain: If they don’t feel embarrassed in the presence of the kilesaSị 
the pains and themselves, then they’re simply too shameless. 

Know that ưedanã, sannã, sankhãra, and uinnãna are simply 
individual conditions displayed by the citta. They appear and van- 
ish. “Sannã anatta” — see? They too are anatta, so how can you 
hold to them? How can you believe them to be you, to be yours, to 
be ữue? Keep track of them so that you can know them clearly with 
mindtulness and pahhã; audacious, undaunted, diamond—hearted, 
decisive in the face of kilesa and pain of every sort. 

Sankhãras, mental tormations: They form — blip, blip, blip — in 
the heart. The heart ripples for a moment: blip, blip, blip. The moment 
they arise, they vanish. So what substance or ữuth can you find in 
these sannãs and sankhãras? 

Vinnãna, cognisance: As soon as anything comes into contact, 
this takes note and vanishes, takes note and vanishes. So ultimately, 
the khandhas are full of nothing but appearing and vanishing. There’s 
nothing lasting about them that can give us any real sustenance or 
nourishment. There’s not even the least bit of substance to them. 
So use your pannã to investigate until you see clearly in this way, 
and you will come to see the real Dhamma taught by the Buddha, 
which has not been otherwise from time immemorial and by the 
same token will never be otherwise at all. 
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Once we’ve investigated to this extent, how can the citta not 
withdraw into stillness until it is plainly apparent? It has to be still. It 
has to stand out. The citta’s avvareness of itselí has to be prominent 
because it has withdrawn invvardly from having seen the truth of 
these things. The citta has to be prominent. Pain, no matter how 
horribly severe, will dissolve away through investigation, through 
the citta’s having clearly seen its ữuth. Or if it doesn’t go away, 
then the pain and the citta will each have their own separate reality. 
The heart will be inwarđly majestic. Undaunted. Untearing. 

When the time comes for death, let it happen. There is no more 
fear, because death is entirely a matter of rũpa, ưedanã, sannã, 
sahkhãra, and ưìnnãna. It’s not a matter of the “knower” — the heart 
— breaking apart. It’s not the knower — the heart — that dies. Only 
those other things die. The citta’s meanings and assumptions have 
simply tooled it into fear. If we can catch sight of the fact that these 
meanings and assumptions are illusions and not worthy of credence, 
the citta will withdraw inwardly, no longer believing them, but 
believing the ữuth instead, believing the pannã that has investigated 
things thoroughly. 

Now, when the citta has investigated time and again, cease- 
lessly, relentlessly, it will develop expertise in the attairs of the 
khandhas. The physical khandha will be the tirst to be relinquished 
through pannã. In the beginning stage of the investigation, pannã 
will see through the physical khandha betore seeing through the 
others and will be able to let it go. From there, the citta will gradually 
be able to let go of uedanã, sannã, sahkhãra, and uinnãna at the 
same time. 

To put the matter simply, once pannã sees through them, it lets 
go. If it has yet to see through them, it holds on. Once we see through 
them with pannã, we let them go—let them go completely — because 
we see that they are simply ripplings in the citta — blip, blip, blip — 
without any substance at all. A good thought appears and vanishes. 
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A bad thought appears and vanishes. Whatever kind of thought 
appears, it’s simply a íormation and as such it vanishes. If a hundred 
íormations appear, all hundred of them vanish. There is no 
permanence to them substantial enough for us to ữust. 

So then. What is it that keeps supplying us with these things or 
keeps torcing them out on us? What is it that keeps torcing this 
thing and that out to fool us? This is where we come to what the 
Buddha calls the pabhassara—citta: the original, radiant citta. “But 
monks, because of the admixture of kilesa,” or “because of the 
kilesas that come passing through” — from sights, sound, smells, 
tastes, tactile sensations; from rũpa, uedanã, sannã, sankhãra, and 
ưinnãna, that our assumptions haul in to burn us — “the citta 
becomes detiled.” It’s detiled with just these very things. 

Thus investigation is for the sake of removing these things so as 
to reveal the citta through clear pannã. We can then see that as long 
as the citta is at the stage where it hasn’t ventured out to become 
engaged in any object — inasmuch as its insữuments, the senses, 
are still weak and undeveloped — it is quiet and radiant, as in the 
saying, “The original citta is the radiant citta.” But this is the original 
citta of the round of rebirth — for example, the citta of a newborn 
child whose activities are still too undeveloped to take any objects 
on tully. ỉt’s not the original citta freed from the cỵcle and fuỊlỵ pure. 

So while we investigate around us stage by stage, the symptoms 
of kilesa that used to run all over the place will be gathered into this 
single point, becoming a radiance within the citta. And this radiance: 
Even the tools of super—mindtulness and super—pannã will have to 
fall for it when they tirst meet with it, because it’s something we 
have never seen betore, never met betore, from the beginning of 
our practice or from the day of our birth. We thus become awed 
and amazed. It seems for the moment that nothing can compare to 
it in magniticence. 
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And why shouldn’t it be magniíicent? It has been the king of the 
round of rebirth in all three worlds — the world of sensuality, the 
world of form, and the world of tormlessness — since way back 
when, for countless aeons. It’s the one who has wielded power 
over the citta and ruled the citta all along. As long as the citta doesn’t 
possess the mindtulness and pannã to pull itselí out from under this 
power, how can it not be magniticent? This is why it has been able 
to drive the citta into experiencing birth on various levels without 
limit, in dependence on the truits of the ditterent actions it has 
pertormed under the orders of the ephemeral kilesas. The fact that 
living beings wander and stray, taking birth and dying unceasingly, 
is because this nature leads them to do so. 

This being the case, we have to investigate it so as to see it 
plainly. Actually, radiance and kilesa are two sides of the same 
coin because they are both conventional realities. The radiance 
that comes from the convergence of the various kilesas will form a 
point, a centre, so that we can clearly perceive that “This is the 
cenữe of the radiance.” When anỵ kilesa appears, in correspond- 
ence with that State or level of the citta, a verỵ reỊined dukkha will 
arise in the centre we call radiant. Thus radiance, kilesa, and dukkha 
— all three — are companions. They go together. 

For this reason, the citta possessing this radiance must worry 
over it, guard it, protect it, maintain it, for fear that something may 
come to disturb it, jar it, obscure its radiance. Even the most retined 
adulteration is still an affair of kilesa, about which we as meditators 
should not be complacent. We must investigate it with unAagging 
pahhã. 

In order to cut through the burden of your concerns once and 
for all, you should ask yourselt, “What is this radiance?” Fix your 
attention on it until you know. There’s no need to fear that once 
this radiance is desữoyed, the “real you” will be desữoyed along 
with it. Focus your investigation right at that centre to see clearly 
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that this radiance has the characteristics of anicca, dukkha, and 
anatta just like all the other phenomena you have already exam- 
ined. It’s not ditterent in any way, aside from the ditterence in its 
subtlety. 

Thus nothing should be taken for granted. If anything has the 
nature of conventional reality, let pannã slash away at it. Pocus 
right down on the citta itselí. AU the really counteríeit things lie in 
the citta. This radiance is the uỉtimate counterỷeit and at that moment 
it’s the most conspicuous point. You hardly want to touch it at all, 
because you love it and cherish it more than anything else. In the 
entire body there is nothing more outstanding than this radiance, 
which is why you are amazed at it, love it, cherish it, dawdle over 
it, want nothing to touch it. But ỉt’s the enemỵ king: aưiiiã. 

Have you ever seen it? If you haven’t, then when you reach this 
stage in your practice you’ll fall for it of your own accord. And then 
you’ll know it of your own accord — no one will have to tell you — 
when mindtulness and pahhã are ready. It’s called aưiiiã. Right here 
is the ữue aưiiiã. Nothing else is ữue aưiiiã. Don’t go imagining aưiiiã 
as a tiger, a leopard, a demon, or a beast. Actually, it’s the most 
beautitul, most alluring Miss Universe the world has ever seen. 
Genuine aưiiiã is very ditterent from what we expect it to be. 

When we reach genuine aưiiiã, we don’t know what aưiiiã is and 
so we get stuck right there. If there’s no one to advise us, no one to 
suggest an approach, we are sure to stay stuck there a long time 
betore we can understand and work ourselves free. But if there is 
someone to suggest an approach, we can begin to understand it 
and strike right at that cenữe, without trusting it, by investigating it 
in the same way we have dealt with all other phenomena. 

Once we’ve investigated it with Sharp pannã until we know it 
clearly, this phenomenon will dissolve away in a completely unex- 
pected way. At the same time, you could call it Awakening, or closing 
down the cemeteries of the round of rebirth, the round of the citta, 
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under the shade of the Bodhi ữee. Once this phenomenon has 
dissolved awaỵ, something even more amazing that has been 
concealed bỵ aưiiiã will be revealed in all its fullness. 

This is what is said to be like the quaking of the cosmos within 
the heart. This is a verỵ crucial mental moment: when the heart 
breaks awag from conưentions. This moment, when release and 
conventional reality break away from each other, is more awe- 
some than can be expressed. The phrase, “the path of arahantship 
giving way to the truition of arahantship” reters to precisely this 
mental moment, the moment in which aưiiiã vanishes. As we are 
taught, when the path is tully developed, it steps onward to the 
truition of arahantship, which is the Dhamma — the citta — at its 
most complete. From that moment on, there are no more problems. 

The phrase, “the one nibbãna,”* is tully realised in this heart in 
the moment aưiiiã is dissolving. We are taught that this is the moment 
when the path and the truition — which are a pair — come together 
and meet. If we were to make a comparison with climbing the stairs 
to a house, one foot is on the last step, the other foot is on the floor 
of the house. We haven’t yet reached the house with both feet. 
When both feet are on the floor of the house, we’ve “reached the 
house.” As for the citta, it is said to reach the Dhamma or to attain 
the ultimate Dhamma, and from the moment of attainment it’s called 
“the one nibbãna. ” 

In other words, the citta is completely free. It displays no turther 
activity for the removal of kilesa. This is called the one nibbãna. If 
you want, you can call it the truition of arahantship, for at this 
stage there are no more kiỊesas to quibble. Or you can call it the 
one nibbãna. But if you want to give it the conventional meaning 
most appropriate to the actual principle, so that nothing is deticient 


* This is an indirect reterence to a passage in a Thai Dhamma textbook that 
reads, “The transcendent Dhammas are nine: the four paths, the four íruitions, 
and the one nibbãna.” 
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in conventional terms, you have to say “the one nibbãna” so as to 
be completely titting with conventional reality and release in the 
tinal phase of wiping out the cemeteries of the citta of auijjỡ. 

The Buddha taught: 

n’atthì santi pararh sukhaìỶì: 

“There is no ease other than peace.” 

This reters to the stage of those who have no more kilesaSị who 
have attained sa—upãdisesa-nibbãna alive, such as the Arahants. 

To practice the religion means to attend to your own heart. Who 
is it that sutters pain and ditticulty? Who is the suspect, torever 
imprisoned? Who else, if not the citta? And who has it imprisoned, 
if not all the kilesas and ãsaưa? To deal with the situation, you have 
to deal directly with the enemies of the heart, using your pannã, for 
only sharp pannã is capable of dealing with the kilesas until they 
dissolve away of their own accord, as I have already mentioned. 
From that point on, there are no more problems. 

As for rũpa, ưedanã, sannã, sankhãm, and ưinnãna, they’re simply 
conditions — just conditions — no longer capable of affecting or 
provoking the citta. The same with sights, sounds, smells, tastes, 
and tactile sensations: Each has its separate reality. To each one 
we say, “If it exists, it exists. If not, no matter.” The only problem 
has been the citta that makes assumptions through its own stupidity. 
Once it gains enough intelligence, it becomes real. AU phenomena 
within and without are real. Each has its own separate reality, with 
no more of the contlicts or issues that used to occur. 

When we reach the stage where “each has its own separate 
reality,” we can say that the war between the citta and kilesa is 
over. When the time comes to part, we part. If not, we live together, 
like everyone else in the world, but we don’t take issue with each 
other like everyone else in the world, because we’ve made our 
investigation. 
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If the words “anicca, dukkha, and anatta” don’t reíer to the 
khandhas for which we are responsible, what do they reter to? So 
now we have completed our studies — our study of the three 
characteristics (ti—lakkhana), rather than of the three divisions (ti— 
pitaka) of the Pỡ/i-Canon, although actually the three divisions are 
nothing other than the three characteristics, in that the three divisions 
are a description of the three characteristics throughout. 

Anicca: the process of change. Dukkha. Anatta: The khandhas 
are not us — not us while we are living, so when we die what is 
there to latch onto? When you see the truth in this way, you don’t 
worry or feel apprehensive over the life or death of the khandhas. 
The citta simply perceives the modes in which the khandhasbehave 
and break apart, but by its nature it doesn’t disband along with the 
khandhasỊ, so there’s nothing to fear. If death comes, you don’t try 
to prevent it. It life continues, you don’t ữy to prevent it, for each is 
a ữuth. 

In completing your study of death, you become the ultimate 
person — the ultimate you. When you have completed your study of 
death, you don’t fear death — “If life continues, let it continue; if 
death comes, let it die” — for you have spread a net around yourselt 
with your pannã. You don’t tremble over the ữuths of which the 
heart is tully aware at all times. 

So. That’s enough for now. As it happens, we’re at the end of 
the tape.... 


«« 
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An Heỉr to the Dhamma 


OctoberSl, 1978 
A talk giuen to the monks at Wat Pa Baan Taad. 

T ^e ordinary citta — no matter whose — when it doesn’t yet 
have any standards and meets up with things that drag it 
here and there in the wrong directions, will tend to go rolling 
atter those preoccupations without let—up, to the point where it 
can’t find any toundation for sustaining its peace and calm. In terms 
of the Dhamma, these preoccupations are called kiìesas. 

We can see them when we begin to practice: The citta stumbles 
and crawls along, not at all willing to follow the Dhamma, because 
the kiìesas are sữong. This is something I haven’t torgotten, from 
the time I tirst set out to practice up until now, because it’s a ữuth 
that lies embedded in the heart. How could I torget? 

From the very start of my practice, I was really in earnest — 
because that’s the sort of person I was. I wouldn’t just play around. 
VVherever I would take my stance, that’s how it would have to be. 
When I set out to practice, I had only one book — the Patìmokkha — 
in my shoulder bag. Now I was going for the full path and the full 
results. I was going to give it my all — give it my life. I wasn’t going 
to hope for anything else. I was going to hope for nothing but release 
from suttering. I was sure that I would attain release from suttering 
in this litetime. AU I asked was that there be someone who could 
show me that the paths, truitions, and nibbãna were for real. I would 
give my life to that person and to the Dhamma through the practice, 
without holding anything back. If I was to die, rd die with the 
practice. I wouldn’t die with reữeat. My heart was set like a stone 
post. 
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The first rains after I had set out to practice, I spent in Cakkaraad 
Disừict, Korat Province, because I hadn’t been able to catch up 
with Venerable Acariya Mun. I began accelerating my ettorts as 
soon as I got there, and it wasn’t long betore my citta attained 
stillness, because I was practising both day and night. I wasn’t willing 
to do any other work aside from the work of samãdhi practice — 
sitting and walking meditation — in my own stumbling and cravvling 
way. My citta was able to quiet down, so I really accelerated my 
ettorts; but then, as Tve told you betore, it regressed when I was 
making a klod*. ụp to that point, I was no mean hand at samỡdhi. 
It was really solid. I was sure that the paths, truitions, and nibbãna 
were for real, because the citta was really solid. It wasn’t attected 
by anything at all. But even then it still managed to regress just 
because I made a single klod. 

When I reached Venerable Ãcariya Mun, he taught me the 
Dhamma as if it came sữaight out of his heart. He would never use 
the words, “It seems to be...,” because it really came right out of his 
heart — how he had practised, what he had known and seen. It was 
as if he kept saying, “Right here. Right here.” So did he see or 
didn’t he? Did he know or didn’t he? “Right here.” Where were the 
paths, truitions, and nibbãna? “Right here. Right here.” My citta 
was convinced, really convinced. From that point on I made a 
resolution: As long as he was still alive, I wouldn’t leave him until 
either he died or I did. As for going off from time to time to practice 
on my own, rd ask to do that as a matter of course, but rd take him 
as my base, as if my home were with him. No matter where rd go, 
rd have to return to him. So then I stepped up my ettorts full speed. 

That dream I had — ril never torget it. Tve told you all this dream 
betore, but it had such an impact on me that it bears telling again. 
I had come to stay with him and made my resolution with full 


* A small umbrella—like tent used by meditating monks. 
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conviction, with complete faith in him. There was no point on which 
you could fault him. Whatever he did, invvardly or outwardly, was 
right in line with the principles of the Dhamma and Vinaỵa. There 
was nothing roundabout or evasive about him. That was why I 
had made up my citta to stay with him. If he were alive today, I still 
wouldn’t leave him. rd have to stay with him, although as a matter 
of course rd still go here or there from time to time, as I had told 
myselt. 

It was only around the tourth or fifth night atter I had gone to 
stay with him.... this dream, you know, was really amazing. I 
dreamed that I was tully robed, carrying my bowl and klod, follow- 
ing an overgrown trail through the jungle. There were no side paths 
on either side. Both sides were full of thorns and brambles. AU I 
could do was to keep trying to follow the ữail, which was just barely 
a path, all overgrown, just enough to give a hint of where to go. 

Pinally I reached a point where a thick clump of bamboo had 
tallen across the trail. I couldn’t see which way to go. There was no 
way around it on either side. How was I going to get past it? I 
peered here and there until tinally I sau/ an opening—a tiny opening, 
right along the path, just enough for me to torce my way through 
together with my bowl. 

Since there was no other way, I removed my outer robe — that’s 
how clear the dream was, as if I weren’t dreaming at all — I removed 
my outer robe and tolded it away, just as we keep our robes tolded 
here. I removed my bowl strap from my shoulder and crawled 
through the opening, dragging my bowl by its sữap and pulling my 
klod just within reach behind me. I was able to torce my way 
through, dragging my bowl, my klod and my robe behind me, but it 
was really ditticult. I kept at it for a long time until tinally I worked 
my way free. I pulled my bowl, and my bowl came free. I pulled my 
klod, and my klod came free. I pulled my robe, and my robe came 
free. As soon as I was entirely free, I put on my robe again — that’s 
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how clear the dream was — I put on my robe, slung my bowl over 
my shoulder, and told myselí, “Now I can go on.” I kept following 
that trail — it was really overgrown — for about another 40 meters, 
vvearing my robe, carrying my bowl and klod. 

Looking ahead, there was wide open space. In íront of me was 
the ocean. Looking across, there was no turther shore. AU I could 
see was the shore on which I was standing and a tiny island, way 
out in the distance, a black speck on the edge of the horizon. I was 
going to that island. As soon as I walked down to the water’s edge, 
a boat — I don’t know where it came from and I didn’t notice whether 
it was a speedboat or a rowboat or whatever — a boat came up to 
the shore and I got in. The boatsman didn’t say anything to me. As 
soon as I sat down in the boat and got my bowl and other things in, 
the boat sped out to the island, vvithout my having to say a word. I 
don’t know how it happened. It kept speeding, speeding out to the 
island. There didn’t seem to be any dangers or waves or anything 
at all. We went silently and in no time at all we arrived — because, 
aíter all, it was a dream. 

As soon as I reached the island, I got my things out of the boat 
and went ashore. The boat disappeared completely, without my 
saying even a word to the boatsman. I slung my bowl over my 
shoulder and climbed up the island. I kept climbing until I sau/ 
Venerable Acariya Mun sitting on a small bench, pounding his betel 
nut and watching me climb up towards him. “Maha,” he said, “how 
did you get here? Since when has anyone come that way? How 
were you able to make it here?” 

“I came by boat.” 

“Oho. That trail is really ditticult. Nobody dares risk his life 
Corning that way. Very well then, now that you’re here, pound my 
betel for me.” He handed me his betel pounder, and so I pounded 
away — chock, chock, chock. Atter the second or third chock, I 
woke up. I felt really disappointed. I wished I could have continued 
with the dream to see at least how it ended. 
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That morning I went to tell my dream to Venerable Ãcariya Mun. 
He interpreted it very well. “This dream, you know,” he said, “is 
very auspicious. It shows the pattern for your practice without any 
deviations. Follow the practice in the way that you’ve dreamed. In 
the beginning, it’ll be extremely ditticult.” That’s what he said. “You 
have to give it your best. Don’t reữeat. The beginning will be ditticult. 
The part where you made it through the clump of bamboo: That’s 
the ditticult part. So give it your best. Don’t you ever reữeat. Once 
you get past that, it’s all wide open. You’ll get to the island without 
any trouble. That’s not the hard point. The hard point is right here.” 

I listened to him, really listened to him, and it went straight to the 
heart. “Even ìf it kills ỵou, don’t retreat at this point. Here at the 
beginning is the hardest part — where the citta advances and 
regresses. This part is so hard that you’ll want to go smash your 
head against that mountain over there out of trusữation. The citta 
advances and regresses, over and over again. Once you get past 
this point, though, you’ll make progress easily, without any obstacles 
at all. That’s all there is to it. Give it your best at the beginning and 
don’t retreat. Understand?” That’s what he said. “If you reữeat 
here, you won’t get anywhere. So give it your life. Sữike your way 
through right here. Aíter all, your Vision says you can make it. No 
matter how ditticult it gets, you can make it. So don’t retreat.” 

I remembered his words and took them to heart — happy and 
pleased. I kept practising until that following April in line with what 
he had said. The citta had regressed ever since December the 
previous year until December of that year and then on into April. It 
still hadn’t advanced. It would advance to full strength and then 
deteriorate, again and again, for a year. It wasn’t until April that I 
tound a new approach, tocusing on my meditation theme in a new 
way so that it was really solid. From that point on I was able to sit 
in meditation all night long. The citta was able to settle down in full 
measure, which is why I accelerated my ettorts from then on. 
Speaking of the ditticulty, that’s how ditticult it really was for me. 
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From there on in, the citta was cenữed and never regressed. The 
way it had regressed beíore was an excellent teacher. rd absolutely 
reíuse to let it regress again: That was how I felt. // it regressed 
again, Ị’d die. I couldn’t stand to stay in the world bearing the mass 
of suttering that would come if it regressed again, because I had 
already been through it once — more than a year of the most acute 
suttering. There’s no suttering that burns more than the suttering 
that comes when the citta regresses. If it were to regress again, it’d 
kill me, which was why I was really meticulous in keeping watch 
over myselt from then on. I wouldn’t let the citta regress, and so it 
kept on progressing. 

The tirst time I sau/ the marvelousness of the citta was when I 
began sitting in meditation all night — right from the very tirst night. 
I was investigating pain, and was it ever severe! At tirst I hadn’t 
planned on sitting until dawn, you know. I was simply sitting along, 
and the pain began to grow. No matter how I contemplated it, I 
didn’t get anywhere at all. “Eh. What is this? Okay, if Tm going to 
die today, let me die.” So I made resolution in that moment: “From 
this moment on, I won’t get up until dawn. So. If I survive, so be it. 
If not, so be it.” 

I sữuck right into the pain, to the point where the citta, which 
had never examined anything in that way.... pannã had never moved 
into action that way, you know, but when it was really cornered, at 
the end of its rope, pannã stirred itselí into action, keeping up with 
events from every angle until it was tully alert to the pain, alert to 
the body, and understood the attairs of the citta. Each was a separate 
reality. They then split away from one another and disappeared 
completely, even though nothing like that had ever happened to me 
betore. The body disappeared from my sense of awareness. The 
pain completely vanished. Aìì that was left Luas an aivareness that 
was simplỵ aware. It wasn’t the sort of outstanding awareness we 
might imagine it to be. It was just simple awareness, but very subtle, 
very retined, and very amazing in that moment. 
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When I reữeated from that State, I renewed my investigation, 
but when I used the strategies I had used betore, I didn’t get any 
results, because they were now allusions to the past. / had to come 
up with new strategies to keep up with the events of the moment. 
The citta then settled down again. That night, it settled down three 
times, and then dawn came. Was I ever amazed at myselt! 

That morning when I got the chance, I went to tell Venerable 
Acariya Mun. Normally, rd be very intimidated by him, but that 
morning I wasn’t intimidated at all. I wanted to tell him the ữuth, so 
that he could see the results of my being ữue — how I had practised 
so that things had occurred that way. I spoke with audacity, even 
though I had never spoken that way with him betore. I really told it 
to him straight — crash! bang! — and atter he had listened, he said, 
“That’s the way it’s got to be.” That’s just what he said! He really 
let me have it. He explained things to my complete satisíaction. It 
was as if I were a dog: As soon as he praised and spurred me on, 
this stupid dog I was, was all raring to bark and bite. 

After one or two more days, I sat up in meditation all night again. 
After another two or three more days, I did it again, until the citta 
was thoroughly amazed. The attairs of death, you know, disappear 
when the citta really knows. When you separate the elements (dhãtu) 
and khandhas to look at life and death, the four elements of earth, 
water, wind, and fire dissolve down into their original properties as 
earth, water, wind, and fire. Space returns to its original property 
as space. The citta that used to fear death becomes even more 
prominent. So what is there to die? When it knows so prominently 
in this way, how can it die? The citta doesn’t die. So what does it 
fear? We’ve been lied to. The world of kilesas has been lying to us. 
(“Lying,” here, means that kilesa has lied to the living beings of the 
world, making them fear death, even though actually nothing dies.) 

When rd investigate one day, rd get one approach; another 
day, rd get another approach, but they were all hard—hitting and 
amazing. The citta was more and more amazing and brave, to the 
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point where I felt, “When the time comes to die, what sort of pain 
do they think theyVe going to bring out to fool me? Every tacet of 
today’s pain is complete in every way. Beyond this, there’s simply 
death. Tve seen all these pains, understood them all, and dealt with 
them all. So when the time comes to die, what sort of pain are they 
going to bring out to deceive me? There’s no way they can deceive 
me. The pain will have to be just this sort of pain. As for death, 
nothing dies. So what is there to fear aside from the kiíesas that lie 
to us, making us fall for their fake tricks and deceits? From this 
point on, ru never fall for their tricks again.” 

That’s the way the citta is when it knows, and it knew clearly 
right from the very tirst night. As for the mental State that had 
progressed and regressed, up to that tirst night it hadn’t regressed. 
Beginning that previous April, it hadn’t regressed but it still wasn’t 
clear. That tirst night, though, it became clear: “Oh. This is how it’s 
supposed to be, the citta that doesn’t regress.” It was as if it had 
been climbing up and talling down, climbing up and talling down, 
until tinally it climbed up and grabbed hold tight, 100 per cent sure 
that it wouldn’t regress. This was why I stepped up my ettorts full 
speed. 

During that Rains Reữeat Cuassai, I sat up all night in medita- 
tion nine or ten times, but never two nights in a row. Sometimes rd 
skip two or three nights, sometimes six or seven. I got to the point 
where I was completely sure about pain — heavy or light, big or 
small. I understood how to deal with pain, how to sidestep it, how 
to cure it right in time, without being shaken by it. I wasn’t even 
atraid of death, because I had investigated it with the most 
completely adroit sữategies. Mindtulness and pannã were completely 
up on death in every way. 

Speaking of effort in the practice, my tenth rains — beginning 
from the April atter my ninth rains — was when I made the most 
all—out effort. In all my life, I have never made a more vigorous 
effort, in terms of the body, than I did during my tenth rains. The 
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citta went all out, and so did the body. From that point on, I kept 
making progress until the citta was like rock. In other words, I was 
skilled enough in the solidity and stability of my samỡdhi that the 
citta was like a slab of rock. It couldn’t easily be attected by anything 
at all — and then I was stuck on that samỡdhi forfivefuìì ỵears. 

Once I was able to get past that samãdhi, thanks to the hard— 
hitting Dhamma of Venerable Acariya Mun, I set out to investigate. 
When I began to investigate with pannã, things went quickly and 
easily because my samãdhi was tully prepared. It was as if all the 
materials for building a house were right at hand, but I hadn’t yet 
put them together into a house, and so they were just useless pieces 
of wood. My samãdhi simply stopped at samãdhi that way. When I 
didn’t put it together into mindtulness and pannã, it couldn’t support 
anything at all, which is why I had to set out investigating in the 
way with which Venerable Acariya Mun hit me over the head. 

As soon as he hit me, I set out; and no sooner had I set out than 
I began to know what was what. I was able to kill off that kilesa, cut 
this one down, step by step. I began to wake up: “Here Tve been 
lying in samỡdhi as if I were dead — for all these months, all these 
years — and it hasn’t accomplished a thing!” So now I stepped up 
my ettorts at pannỡ, making it spin day and night without anything 
to put a brake on it at all. 

But, you know, Tm the sort of person who goes to extremes. 
VVhatever tack I set out on, that’s the only tack I take. When I began 
following the path of pannã, I started criticising samãdhi as being 
like lying down dead. Actually, samỡdhi is a means for resting the 
citta. If you practice just right, that’s the way it is. But instead, I 
criticised samãdhi as being like lying down dead. “All these years, 
and it hasn’t given rise to pannã.” 

So I stepped up my ettorts at pannã, beginning tirst with the 
body. When I contemplated unattractiveness, it was remarkable, 
you know. Really remarkable. The citta, when it contemplated, was 
adroit and audacious. I could perceive right through whatever I 
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looked at — man, woman, no matter how young. To tell you írankly 
how really audacious the citta was (and here I have to ask the 
torgiveness of both the men and women involved if it’s wrong to 
speak too trankly), it wouldn’t have to be a question of old women, 
you know. If the gathering was full of young women, I could march 
right in without any sign of lust appearing at all. That’s how daring 
the citta was because of its contemplation of unattractiveness. 

Looking at a person, there would just be the bones wrapped up 
in skin, nothing but flesh all glaring and red. So where could I see 
any beauty? The power of the unattractiveness was really sữong. 
No matter whose body I looked at, that’s how rd perceive it. So 
where would there be any beauty to make me feel desire? This was 
why rd dare march right in... really beautitul young women, you 
know. (ru have to keep asking torgiveness until Tve tinished with 
this “torest madness.”) I could march right in with no trouble at all 
when I felt daring like this, because I was sure of my sữength. 

But this daring wasn’t right, in terms of the point at which the 
citta really had its fill of lust, which is why I criticised myselt atter- 
wards, after the citta had passed this point. This daring was a kind 
of madness, but while I was following the path, it was right, because 
that was how I had to follow it through. This is like criticising food 
after you’ve eaten your fill. Right or wrong, it’s the same sort of 
thing. 

I contemplated unattractiveness until no physical desire appeared 
at all. It gradually taded away, all on its own, without giving any 
reason at any specitic time or place. It didn’t give me any assurance 
that lust or passion for the male or temale body had disappeared at 
this or that point in time and place, so I had to deliberate again. I 
wouldn’t go along with this simple tading away on its own. That is, 
my citta wouldn’t accept it. If lust had been wiped out at any 
particular point, there should have been some sort of indication, so 
that I could know clearly that it was all gone for this or that reason, 
at this or that moment, this or that place. It should have had its 
moment. 
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So now the citta had to back up and contemplate to find various 
approaches to remedy the situation. If it were reallỵ all gone, whỵ 
hadn’t there been a clear indication that it had been wiped out at 
this or tbat moment? As soon as I sau/ a person’s body, I would 
perceive right through it. There would be nothing but flesh and bones 
in that body. It wouldn’t be a beautitul woman or a beautitul person 
or anything, because the power of my contemplation of 
unattractiveness was so sữong that rd perceive everyone as a pile 
of bones. What would there be to make the citta feel attraction or 
desire when it’s in a State like that? 

I now had to turn around and take a new approach. If physical 
desire had ended without leaving a trace at a particular moment, 
using a particular sữategy, why hadn’t there been a clear indica- 
tion? I turned around and contemplated another way. I brought 
attractiveness in to torce out the unattractiveness — the pile of bones 
— covering it with skin to make it beautitul. I had to torce the citta, 
you know. Otherwise it would immediately break through to 
unattractiveness, because it was so adept that way. I torced the 
citta to visualise the bones covered with skin so that they’d be 
beautitul, and then had that beautitul body cling right to mine. That 
was how I contemplated. rd do walking meditation visualising the 
beauty of that body clinging to mine, clinging right to mine as I 
walked back and torth. So. How much time would it take? If there 
was any desire still left, it would have to show. If not, then let me 
know that it was gone. 

I practised this way for four full days without any physical at- 
traction or desire appearing at all. Even though it was an extremely 
beautitul body, nothing appeared. The image kept trying to change 
into a pile of bones wrapped in skin, but I torced the citta to stay 
just at the skin level. 

The tourth night, tears began to flow. “IVe had enough. I give 
in.” In other words, the citta wasn’t teeling any pleasure. It said that 
it had had enough, so I tested it again: “Enough of what? If you 
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admit that there’s no more desire, then let me know. I won’t accept 
your giving in like this. To give in like this is just a ruse. I won’t go 
along with it.” 

I kept on contemplating every íacet to find which tacet would 
make the citta feel desire, to see at which moment the desire would 
arise, so that I could then take vvhatever might appear and tocus on 
it as the object to be contemplated and uprooted. The night got 
later and later, and I kept on tocusing in — but I wasn’t tocused on 
contemplating unattractiveness at that point. I was contemplating 
nothing but attractiveness for those entire four days, because I was 
determined to find an approach to test and learn the ữuth of the 
situation. 

Atter about 9 or 10 p.m. the night of the tourth day, there was a 
tlickering, as if the citta was going to feel lust for that beautitul body 
that had been clinging to me constantly during that period. It was a 
peculiar sort of tlickering. Mindtulness was alert to it, because 
mindtulness was there all the time. As soon as the tlickering 
appeared, I kept encouraging it. “See that tlickering? We’ve caught 
the criminal who has been in hiding. See? So how can it be gone? 
If it’s gone, why does it have to behave like this?” I tocused in on it. 
That tlickering was simply a condition of the citta that appeared 
only slightly, with no effect on the body at all. It was inside the citta. 
When I encouraged it, it would tlicker again, which proved that it 
wasn’t all gone. 

So now that it wasn’t all gone, what was I supposed to do? 

I now had to take a new approach, by alternating my tactics. 
Since this was a path I had never taken betore, something I had 
never known betore, it was very ditticult to proceed. As soon as rd 
tocus on unattractiveness, attractiveness would vanish in the flash 
of an eye. It would vanish extremely fast because I was already 
adept at unattractiveness. As soon as rd tocus on unattractiveness, 
the body would turn immediately into a pile of bones, so I would 
have to tocus on attractiveness to make it beautitul again. I kept 
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changing back and forth between the two this way. This took a 
long time because it was a path I had never ữod. I didn’t understand, 
so I had to try out ditterent methods until I could be sure and settle 
on one path or another. 

I tinally came to the truth when I was sitting visualising an image 
of unattractiveness right in tront of me. The citta tocused on 
unattractiveness standing still right there. I wouldn’t let it move or 
change in any way. I had it stay right there like that. If it was an 
image of bones wrapped in skin or a pile of bones with the skin 
removed, I had it stay right there in tront of me. The citta stared 
right at it, with mindtulness tocused, waiting to learn the truth from 
that image of unattractiveness, to see what it would do, how this 
pile of unattractiveness would move or change. 

However I stared at it, that’s how it would stay, because of the 
adeptness of the citta. If I wouldn’t have it destroy the image, it 
wouldn’t destroy it. I torced it not to desữoy it. If I had tocused on 
desữoying it, it would have been demolished in an instant because 
of the speed oípannã. But I didn’t let the citta destroy it. I had it stay 
right there in tront of me in order to exercise and experiment to find 
the truth of which I could be certain. 

As I kept tocusing in, the image of unattractiveness standing 
there betore me was gradually sucked into the citta, absorbed into 
the citta, so that I tinally realised that unattractiveness was a matter 
of the citta itselí. The State of citta that had tixed on the idea of 
unattractiveness sucked it in — Uìhich meant that attractiveness and 
unattractiueness were simplỵ a matter of the citta deceiving itseìỷ. 

The citta then let go in a flash. It let go of external unattractive- 
ness. It understood now because it had made the break. “This is 
how it’s supposed to be. It’s been simply a matter of the citta painting 
pictures to deceive itselí, getting excited over its shadows. Those 
external things aren’t passion, aversion, and delusion The citta is 
what has passion, aversion, and delusion.” As soon as the citta 
knew this clearly, it exữicated itselí from external attairs and came 
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inward. As soon as the citta would “blip” outward, it knew that 
these inner aííairs were displaying themselves. So now the image 
of unattractiveness appeared exclusively within the citta. 

I then tocused and investigated within the citta. But now it wasn’t 
a matter of that sort of passion. It was something very ditterent. 
The attairs of vvorldly passion now were all gone. The citta 
understood clearly that things had to make the break that way. It 
had passed its verdict. It had understood. So now that there was 
the image appearing within, the citta tocused within. As soon as it 
tocused within, it knew clearly that this internal image came from 
the citta. When it disappeared, it disappeared here and didn’t go 
anywhere else. The instant after rd tocus on making it appear, it 
would vanish. Betore I had tocused on it for long, it would vanish. 

Atter that, it was just like a lightning flash: As soon as I tocused 
on making an image, it would vanish immediately, so there was no 
time to elaborate on its being attractive or anything at all, because 
of the speed of the arising and disappearing. The instant it would 
appear — blip! — it would vanish. 

From that point on, there were no more images in the citta. The 
citta became a completely empty citta. As for external unattractive- 
ness, that problem had already been taken care of. I had understood 
it from the moment it was sucked in toward the citta, and the citta 
had immediately let go of external unattractiveness. It let go of sights, 
sounds, smells, tastes, everything external — because the citta was 
what had been the deceiver. Once I understood this point clearly, 
those other things were no longer a problem. The citta had understood 
immediately and let go of external things once and for all. 

After the internal images had all disappeared, the citta was empty. 
Completely empty. VVhatever I tocused on was completely empty. 
rd look at ữees, mountains, buildings, and see them simply as shades, 
as shadows. The major part — the citta — was empty all through. 
Even when rd look at my own body, rd see it simply as a shadow. 
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As for the citta itselí, it was empty clear through — to the point 
where I exclaimed to myselt, “Is the citta really this empty?” It was 
empty at all times. Nothing passed into it. 

Even though it was that empty, I would form mental pictures as 
a way of exercising it. Whatever image rd form would be a means 
of exercising the citta to make it even more adept at emptiness, to 
the point where after a single blip it’d be empty — a single blip and 
it’d be empty. The moment anything was tormed — blip! — it’d be 
empty right then. 

At this point—the point where the citta was empty in full measure 
— this awareness was also prominent in full measure. It tully 
comprehended rũpa, uedanã, sannã, sankhỡra and ưinnãna. It tully 
let go of them on its own, without anything leít. AU that was left was 
awareness. There was a teeling of relatedness and intimacy, a very 
subtle sensitivity for this awareness that is hard to describe in line 
with its reality. There was a teeling of absorption exclusively for 
this awareness. Any other condition that arose would vanish in the 
same instant. 

I kept watch over it. Mindtulness and pannã on this level: If this 
were the time of the Buddha, we would call them super—mindtulness 
and super—pahhã, but in our day and age we shouldnT reach for 
those labels. It’s enough for our purposes to call them automatic 
mindtulness and pahhã. That’s appropriate enough for them. There’s 
no need to call them anything more exalted than that, for this doesn’t 
deviate at all from the ữuth as it exists. This is why the citta was 
prominent, and this prominence made it bright all the way through. 

One day I was doing walking meditation on the western side of 
Wat Doi Dhammachedi. I had gone vvithout food for three or four 
days, and that day was the lunar Sabbath, so people were Corning 
to the monastery to give alms. I went off to do walking meditation 
from daybreak and came back only when it was time to receive 
alms in tront of the main hall. When I was standing in contemplation 
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on the meditation path, an uncanny íeeling of wonder arose, to the 
point where I exclaimed, “Why is it that this citta is so amazing? 
Whatever I look at — even the earth on which Tm ữeading and see 
clearly with my eyes — why is it that the citta, which is the major 
part, is completely empty? There are no ữees or mountains in the 
citta. It’s completely empty, with nothing leít. There’s nothing but 
emptiness tilling the heart.” 

I stood there contemplating for a moment, when a kind of 
realisation appeared: ‘7/ there is a point or a centre of the knoiver 
anỵuìhere, that is the essence of a level of being. ” That’s what it 
said, and I was bewildered. 

Actually, the word “point” reterred to that point of the knower. If 
I had understood this problem in terms of the ữuth that appeared to 
warn me, things would have been able to disband right then and 
there. But instead of understanding, I was bewildered — because it 
was something I had never betore known or seen. If there was a 
point, it would be the point of the knower. If there was a cenữe, it 
would mean the centre of the knower. Where was it? There in that 
knouìing citta. That was the essence of a level of being. The statement 
that appeared in the citta already said so clearly. There was nothing 
at all wrong about it, but I was simply bewildered — “What is this?” 
— so for the time being I didn’t get any benetit from it at all. I let 
more than three months pass by in vain, even though the problem 
was still weighing on the citta. I couldnT set it down. 

When the time came for me to know, I was contemplating just 
the citta — nothing wide—ranging or anything — because the citta 
had already known everything on the blatant level. Whatever sights, 
sounds, smells, tastes, or tactile sensations there might be through- 
out the cosmos, the citta had already known, understood and let 
go. It wasn’t interested in investigating them. It wasn’t even vvilling 
to investigate rũpa, uedanã, sahhã, sahkhãra, or ưinnãna at all. It 
was interested only in that conspicuous awareness, together with 
the subtle teelings within the citta. 
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Mindíulness and pannã kept making contact with that aware- 
ness, examining it back and forth. But you should know that the 
“point” I reíerred to was still a conventional reality. No matter how 
magniticent it might be, it was still magniticence in the realm of 
convention. No matter how radiant or splendid it might be, it was 
still radiance and splendour in the realm of convention, because 
there was still aưiiiã Uìithin ít. 

Aưijjã torms the essence of conventional reality. The point of 
that prominence eventually began to show its ups and downs — in 
keeping with the very retined level of the citta — so that I was able to 
catch sight of them. Sometimes it was a little tarnished, sometimes 
radiant, sometimes stressíul, sometimes at ease, in line with the 
retinement of the citta on this level, enough for me to detect its 
irregularities. 

Mindtulness and pannã on this level were very meticulous guard- 
ians of this State of citta, you know. Instead of aiming my guns — 
mindtulness and pannỡ — in on the citta, I had aimed them outside, 
as aưijjã had deceived me into doing. This is why aưijjã is said to be 
really cunning. There is nothing more cunning than auijjỡ, which is 
the tinal point. 

Greed, for example, is something blatant, easy to understand 
and plainly harmtul, and yet world is still content to feel greed. Think 
about it! Anger is also blatant, and yet the world is still content to 
feel anger. Intatuation, love, hate: AU these things are blatant, easy 
to understand and plainly harmtul, and yet the world is still content 
to feel them. 

But this was not the same sort of thing at all. It had gone way 
beyond. It had let go of all those other things, but why was it still 
attached to this radiance, this marvel? Now that it was inside, it 
would become tarnished, just a little. It would display dukkha, just 
a little — which was a form of change and nothing constant or 
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trustworthy — so that I could catch sight of it, using mindíulness 
and pannã that were continually íocused there at all times without 
letup, ữying to know and see how this State of citta would behave. 

Ultimately, there was no escaping it: I had to see that this State 
of citta was nothing to be trusted, so I came to reflect, “Why is it 
that this State of citta can be so changeable? Now it’s detiled, now 
it’s radiant, now it’s sukha, now it’s dukkha. It’s not always constant 
and true. Why is it that a citta as retined as this can still show such 
a variety of conditions? 

As soon as mindtulness and pannã had turned to take an inter- 
est in investigating this State of citta, a totally unexpected realisa- 
tion sprang up within the cííía; “kilesa, radiance, sukha, anddukkha: 
These are all conventional realities. Theỵ’re all anatta — not-self.” 

That was enough. Mindtulness and pannã realised that that State 
of citta immersed in aưiiiã was a conventional reality that should 
simply be let go. It shouldn’t be held to. A moment atter this 
realisation arose to warn mindtulness and pannã, which were acting 
as the sentinels at that moment, it was as if the citta, mindtulness, 
and pannã each became impartial and impassive, not stirring 
themselves to pertorm any duty at all. At that moment the citta was 
neutral, not tocused on anything, not alluding absentmindedly to 
anything anywhere. Pannã didn’t do any work. Mindtulness was 
alert in its normal way, without being tocused on anything. 

That moment — when the citta, mind/ulness, and pannã were 
each impassiưe and impartial — was the moment when the cosmos 
in the citta over Uìhich aưiiiã held SLuay trembled and quaked. Auijjã 
was thrown down from its throne on the heart. In its place, the pure 
citta appeared at the same moment that aưiiiã was toppled, smashed, 
and eradicated through the power of triumphant mindtulness and 
pannã — the moment when the sky came crashing down and the 
cosmos (within) trembled and quaked, showing its tinal marvel on 
the border between convention and release. dudgement was passed 
in the court of justice, with knowledge and Vision of release acting 
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as judge. The middle way, the truth of the path, was declared 
absolute winner, while the ữuth of the origin of đukkha was knocked 
out and carried off on a stretcher, with no way of reviving ever 
again. 

I was utterly astounded and exclaimed, “Isn’t it amazing? Isn’t it 
amazing? Where has this Dhamma been hiding? How is it that the 
genuine Dhamma, this amazing Dhamma, exceeding all expecta- 
tions — exceeding all the world — has now appeared in the citta and 
is one with the citta? And betore where were the Buddha and Noble 
Sahgha? How is it that these ữemendously amazing retuges have 
now become one with the heart? Is this what the true Buddha, 
Dhamma, and Sahgha are like?” They didn’t fit in with any guesses 
or speculations at all, but were simply a pure truth dwelling with a 
pure ữuth. 

Then I reAected with discouragement back on my fellow living 
beings with regard to the Dhamma that was in my heart: “Since 
this is what the genuine Dhamma is like, how could it be brought 
out and taught so that others would know and understand? Wouldn’t 
it be more appropriate to live alone until the day the body breaks 
apart, rather than try to teach anyone?” 

As soon as I considered this, a kind of realisation suddenly 
appeared to me: “The Lord Buddha knew this amazing Dhamma 
all by himselt but was able to become the Teacher of living beings 
throughout the three levels of the cosmos. How is it that I have 
been able to teach myselt and yet get discouraged at the thought of 
being able to teach others? The way to teach, the way to know isn’t 
hidden or mysterious.” When I realised this, my discouragement at 
the thought of teaching my triends gradually taded away. 

This event made me think of the tirst moments atter the Bud- 
dha’s Awakening, when he wearied at the thought of taking the 
excellent Dhamma in his heart and teaching it to the world be- 
cause he felt that it lay beyond the capability of other people to 
realise it. Even though he had aspired to be a Teacher, to insữuct 
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the world, he felt that the Dhamma he had realised was a Dhamma 
beyond reach, that it would be hopeless to encourage the world to 
accept it and practice so as to know it. But when he reAected on 
the path he had followed to Awakening, he realised thatthe Dhamma 
wasn’t beyond reach or beyond hope, that there would be iníinite 
beneíits for the world if he were to teach the way of the Dhamma 
whose results he had come to see beyond a doubt. This was why 
he made up his mind to teach the world from that point on. 

The reason I had felt the same way was because it was a 
Dhamma I had never beíore seen or known, and it was a Dhamma 
utterly amazing. When I looked solely at the results in the present, 
without reAecting back on the causes — the path I had followed — I 
felt disheartened and abandoned the idea of telling or teaching 
anyone about this Dhamma. But since reAecting back on the path 
I had followed, I have felt more like speaking and acting out the 
various íacets of the Dhamma, in line with the various levels of 
people who have become involved with me, who have studied and 
trained with me ever since, to the point where I have become a 
sham Acariya as decreed by monks, novices and people in general. 
This being the case, Tve had to speak, teach, preach, and scold, 
heavily or lightly as events may call for. 

I have to beg the íorgiveness of my listeners and readers for 
speaking in an uncouth way to the point of being ugly, but when 
this scrap of a monk was hiding out in the íorest and mountains, he 
suííered mightily while training himselí by sữuggling in various ways 
on the verge of death — because of all sorts of suííerings — without 
anyone to provide him with a íuneral. No one knew or was 
interested, except for a few of those people in the íorest and 
mountains on whom I depended to keep my life going from one 
day to the next, who may have known of some aspects of some of 
my suííerings. 
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For this reason, the statement that the Buddha practised to the 
point of losing consciousness betore gaining Awakening is a ữuth 
that those who practice vvholeheartedly for the sake of the Dhamma, 
the paths, truitions, and nibbãna, have to believe wholeheartedly 
without any doubt. Only those who have never practised or had 
any interest in practice, or who practice by tying pillows to the 
backs of their heads and waiting for kilesa to die, or dig graves for 
kiìesa by lying down and waiting to rake in the paths, truitions and 
nibbãna, won’t believe in the ditticulty with which the Buddha and 
his Noble Disciples practised. 

Especially at present, when people are very clever: VVhatever 
would fly in the face of their already being wise and all—knowing, 
no matter how right or good or tantastic that thing might be, they 
aren’t willing to use it to take the measure of their own wisdom. As 
a result, their ivisdom can’t escape creating a lot of ỷooHshness for 
themseìues and the common good. For this reason, the path leading 
to depravity for the citta and the path leading to Dhamma within 
the citta are very ditterent. 

Those who practice, the Dhamma says, are those who investi- 
gate and reflect on every tacet of the world and the Dhamma without 
being complacent. No matter what posture we are in, no matter 
where, we should always use mindtulness and pannã to look atter 
ourselves. We shouldn’tbe concerned with the deticient or developed 
manners, the good or bad behaviour of other people, the points 
they give us or take away, more than we are concerned with our 
own deticient or developed manners, our own good or bad behaviour 
and the points we give or take away from ourselves. This is the 
path of the Dhamma for those who practice the Dhamma, who are 
always embued with Dhamma. The opposite way is the low path 
for those with low cittaSị with no righteousness intilữating them at 
all. This is a warning for all those meditators who have come here 
for ữaining to understand and take to heart. 
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The Dhamma I have related today is mostly personal and isn’t 
appropriate to be made public to people at large whose sensitivi- 
ties may vary. I myselt might be open to criticism, and it might be 
harmtul to the attitudes of those who hear or read when the tape is 
transcribed onto paper — except for restricted circles of people who 
would understand. To make this talk public thus goes against the 
grain with me, but the extent to which I have made it public is out 
of sympathy for those who have come for ữaining in all rectitude 
and who have pleaded with me to make it public as an example 
that those who practice may follow for a long time to come. 

If this is wrong in any way, I ask the torgiveness of all my readers. 
It’s with the thought that there will be many people endowed with 
rectitude in the practice of meditation, both now and the tuture, 
who might get some benetit from this outlandish talk, that I put up 
with the embarrassment of having exposed my own stupidity in it. 


«« 
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This Dhamma taỉk on December 5, 1966 was given as an ansLuer to a 
question posed by one of the more important senior monks oỷour day and 
age. The gist is asỷoílovús: 

T ^his was when I began to investigate into the converging 
point of the cycle of kilesa — namely, auijjã. VVhile I was 
investigating, I didn’t know that I was investigating aưịjjã. I 
was simply thinking, “What is this?” There was an uncertainty right 
there, so I tocused the citta there, directed my attention to investi- 
gate what it was, where it came from, where it was going. 

It so happened I hit the right spot: I say this because I didn’t 
know that it was called, or what aưijjã was. Actually, aưijjã and its 
name are very ditterent. We see its currents spreading out all over 
the world, but those are only its branches. It’s like trying to catch an 
outlaw: At tirst all we can catch are his henchmen. Whoever we 
catch is just a henchman. We don’t know where the chiet outlaw 
is, or what he looks like, because we have never seen him. 

We catch lots of his henchmen, closing in on him, encircling 
him. This is called laying siege to the outlaw. Our police torce is 
very large and very sữong. Each person on the torce helps the others, 
so they have a lot of sữength, surrounding the spot where the outlaw 
lies, catching this person, tying up that one. Ordinarily when they’re 
asked, outlaws won’t tell who their chiet is. Whenever we catch an 
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outlaw, we tie him up until no one is left inside our siege line. The 
last person left is the chieí outlaw. The last person lies in a strategic 
place, because his henchmen have to guard him well on all sides so 
that no one can easily slip in to see him. 

The henchmen keep getting captured one atter another until we 
reach the cave in which the chiet outlaw is hiding, and then we kill 
everyone in there. This is when we know clearly that the wily outlaw 
has been wiped out for good. 

This is simply an analogy. To put it in other words, the citta’s 
involvement with anything is a branch of delusion. Regardless of 
whether the delusion leads in a good or a bad direction, it’s noth- 
ing but an affair of aưiiiã and the branches of aưiiiã, but actual aưiiiã 
itselí doesn’t lie there. So the tactics for investigating it, if we were 
to use another analogy, are like bailing water out of a pond to catch 
the fish in it. If there’s a lot of water, we don’t know how many fish 
it contains. So we keep bailing out the water until it starts receding 
lower and lower. The fish gather together. Each fish, wherever it is, 
swims down deeper into the water. The water keeps getting bailed 
out, and the fish keep gathering together. We can see where each 
fish is going, because the water keeps receding until at last, when 
the water is dry, the fish have nowhere to hide, and so we can 
catch them. 

Sights, sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile sensations, together with 
the mental acts that intermingle with them: These are like the water 
in which the fish live. To investigate these things is not for the purpose 
of taking possession of them but for the purpose of killing kiìesa, in 
the same way that a person bails out the water, not because he 
wants the water but because he wants the fish. To investigate these 
things is not for the purpose of taking possession of them but for the 
purpose of knowing them, stage by stage. As soon as we know to a 
certain point, we are no longer concerned with that point. We know 
the things with which we are involved, as well as the fact that we 
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are the one at íault for being involved, that our own misunder- 
standing is what deludes us into loving and hating these things. 

At this point, the scope of our investigation keeps narrowing in, 
narrowing in, just as the water keeps receding. Whatever elements 
or khandhas we investigate, they are just like external things in 
general. There are no ditterences. On the material side, the elements 
are the same elements. The ditterence lies in the acts of the citta 
that display themselves — but we aren’t yet aware of them, so we go 
detining things in line with them, which is still one of the branches 
of auijjỡ. But as our investigation seeps deeper and deeper into the 
Central area, the more clearly we see the things that come to be 
involved with us, the more clearly we see the citta as it goes out to 
become involved each time — in the same way that the more the 
water recedes, the more clearly we see the fish. 

As we investigate, the more clearly we see phenomena outside 
and inside the body, as well as our own mental concomitants 
(cetasika), then the more clearly we see the point where the chiet 
culprit lies. As our investigation keeps closing in, the citta’s tocus 
grows narrower and narrovver. Its concerns grow less and less. The 
currents sent out by the citta grow shorter. As soon as it stirs itselí to 
become involved with any object, we investigate both that object 
and the stirring of the citta as it goes out to act. We see both aspects. 
We see the causes and results on both sides, namely (1) the side 
with which the citta involves itselí, the things with which it is involved; 
and (2) the one who becomes involved. Pannã keeps moving in, 
step by step. 

When it moves in and reaches aưiiiã itselí, meditators for the 
most part — if no teacher has warned them in advance — are bound 
to hold to that as their real self. This is because they have investigated 
and seen all things clearly in the heart, so that they are tully wise to 
those things and have let them go, with nothing remaining — hut 
what is it that knouìS those things? This is what they take and 
cherish. This is termed aưijjỡ converging, but itturns into their “self” 
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without their realising it. The citta gets deluded there. The term 
“aưiiiã” refers to this verỵ delusion about onesel/. Delusions about 
outside things are not matters of actual auijjỡ. 

Because of our delusion about this, because of our delusion about 
that which knows all other things, we íorget to investigate and pass 
judgement on what it is — because when the scope of the citta 
narrows, it gathers itselí into a point. The point of the citta that 
appears at this stage is a radiant citta, bright, cheertul, and bold. 
AU happiness seems to be gathered right there. What do these things 
come from? If you were to call them results, rd have to admit that 
they are results. We could say that they’re results of the practice — if 
we aren’t deluded about this point. If we’re still deluded, these things 
are still the origin of dukkha. This is the cenữal point of the origin of 
dukkha. 

But if we’re meditators who are always interested in investigat- 
ing whatever comes our way, we won’t overlook this. No matter 
what, we can’t help but become interested in investigating this point 
— because we have already investigated and understood all things 
of every sort to the point where the citta won’t make contact with 
them. If we take the citta out to investigate anything, it won’t make 
contact, because it has already had enough of that thing. 

Now, every mental act that arises, arises from this point. Thoughts 
that form, form from this point. The happiness that appears, appears 
here. The happiness that appears undergoes changes we can see: 
This is what makes us begin investigating again, because this is a 
level in which we are very observant. When we observe the 
happiness, we see that it isn’t steady, for the happiness produced 
by aưijjỡ is a conventional reality. Sometimes it gets tarnished a 
little — just a little — enough for us to know that it isn’t unitorm. It 
keeps changing in that way, in line with its status as a retined 
phenomenon. 
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This is the point that we trust and believe in. Even those who 
practice with intensity and exữeme interest will fall for this point 
and become attached to it if no one has explained it to them in 
advance. But even though we trust in it, we canh help observing it 
if we are interested, because that’s all there is that attracts the heart. 
This is what causes us to be attracted to it, to be content with what 
appears. As long as we have been investigating, that’s the way it 
has been — to the extent that we don’t know what aưiiiã is — and so 
we believe that this will be nibbãna, this point that is bright and 
clear all the time. 

“AU the time” here means all the time for those meditators who 
are persistent in cleansing it and who aren’t entirely complacent in 
their ữust for it, who are very protective of this point and won’t let 
anything touch it. Such people use a great deal of caution. As soon 
as anything touches that point, they will rectity it immediately. 

But they don’t know what it is that they love and cherish. Even 
though that love and cherishing is clearly a burden, they don’t realise 
the fact at that moment. Only when enough time has passed for 
them to be ready to know will they become interested in investigat- 
ing this point. “What is this? We’ve investigated everything of every 
sort, but what is this?” Now the citta tocuses in on that point. Pannã 
probes in. “What is this, for sure? Is it true yet or not? Is it awareness 
or aưiiiã?” These doubts keep nagging at the citta. 

But we keep on investigating and contemplating, using pannã 
without ceasing — because this is something we have never seen, 
never met with betore — to see why we love it, why we are protec- 
tive of it. If it’s something ữue, why do we have to love and protect 
it? Why do we have to care for it? Tocareỷor something is a burden, 
in which case this must be a hazard for the person who cherishes 
and cares for it, or something that shouldnh be ữusted—even though 
at that moment we still don’t know what it is, whether it’s really 
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auịịỳã or not, because we have never seen how true awareness dif- 
fers from aưijjỡ, or how release differs from conventional reality. 
This is where pannỡ becomes interested in investigating. 

Now, rd say that this is something very elaborate and involved. 
If I were to describe it in line with how I investigated it, or to 
condense it so as to give the gist in a reasonable amount of time, 
rd summarise quickly by saying ivhatever makes an appearance, 
inưestigate it. Whatever makes an appearance is a matter of 
conventional reality — Tm reterring here to the retined phenomena 
that appear in the heart. Ultimately, even that very point with its 
brightness is the point of genuine aưiiiã. Pocus down on it, using 
pannã. Just as all phenomena in general are simply phenomena, 
this nature is also simply a phenomenon in exactly the same way. 
We can’t latch onto it as being “us” or “ours” — hut our 
protectiveness shows that we hold to it as being us or ourSị which is 
a mistake. 

Pannã probes inward to see just what this is, as if we were to 
turn around to look at ourselves. We look outside and see the earth, 
the sky, the air. Whatever passes into our range of Vision, we see. 
But if we don’t look back at ourselves, we won’t see ourselves. Pannã 
at this stage is very quick. It looks back and torth, back and torth, to 
see this last point or this last stage, and its investigation is just like 
its investigation of things in general. It investigates not to take 
possession of its object but simply to know its object for what it 
truly is. 

When this disbands, it’s not like other things disbanding. When 
other things disband, they go with a teeling that we understand 
them. But this isn’t like that. When it disbands, it disintegrates in an 
instant, like a lightning flash. There’s an instant where it acts of its 
own accord — or you could say that it tlips over. It tlips over and 
disappears completely. When it disappears, that’s when we know 
that it was genuine aưiiiã — because once this has disappeared, 
nothing more appears for us to doubt. 
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What remains is nothing like it at all. It’s a pure nature. Even 
though we have never seen it beíore, when it appears in that 
moment, there is nothing to doubt — and that’s how the burden is 
all gone. 

The word “I” reters to this genuine aưiiiã. It means that this aưiiiã 
is still standing. Whatever we have been investigating has been for 
its sake. Whatever we say we know, this “I” is what knows. Radiant? 
“rm” radiant. Light? “rin” light Happy? “rm” happy. “Me,” “I,” 
they reter to this. This is genuine aưiiiã. Whatever we do is for its 
sake. Once it disintegrates, there is nothing more for anything’s 
sake. It’s all gone. 

If we were to make an analogy, it’s like a water jar whose bottom 
has been smashed. No matter how much water we may pour into 
it, nothing stays in the jar. Everything that may be tormed in line 
with the nature of the khandhas can still be tormed, but nothing 
sticks because the vessel — auịịỳã, the chiet culprit — has disintegrated. 
As soon as sankhãras form — blip! — they vanish. They simply pass 
by, disappearing, disappearing, because there’s no place to keep 
them, no one who owns them. The nature that realises that nothing 
is its owner is a nature that has reached its íullness. It is thus a 
genuinely pure nature and no longer a burden that needs to be 
watched over or protected from danger ever again. 

This aưiiiã is what has been concealing the ữue Dhamma, the 
true citta, all along. This is why we haven’t seen the ữue, natural 
marvelousness of the citta. Eor this reason, meditators who reach 
the stage of this pittall latch onto it as something marvellous, love it, 
cherish it, are protective of it, and regard it as “me” or “mine”: “My 
citta is radiant. My citta is courageous and brave. My citta is happy. 
My citta knows everything of every sort” — but this nature doesn’t 
knou) itselị, which is whỵ the Buddha called it genuine aưiiiã. Once 
we turn around and know it, it disintegrates. Once it disintegrates, 
it’s just like opening the lid of a pot: Whatever is in the pot, we can 
see it all. Only aưiiiã keeps the citta concealed. 
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This purity is a ữuth that lies beyond the truths of dukkha, its 
origin, its cessation and the path. It’s a ữuth beyond the four Noble 
Truths. Of the four truths, one pair binds, the other unbinds and 
stops. What do they bind and unbind? They bind the heart, or keep 
it covered; and they unbind the heart, or uncover it. They open up 
the things that cover it so as to reveal its purity in line with its ữuth. 
Its truth is already there, but the two truths of dukkha and its origin 
keep it concealed, just as the lid of a pot conceals whatever is in the 
pot so that we canh see it. The path — the practice — opens it. The 
path and the cessation of dukkha open the pot so that we can see 
clearly what’s inside. Even though the purity is already there, it’s 
concealed by the tirst two ữuths and revealed by the truths that 
unbind. This is what is bound, this is what is revealed. Once it’s 
revealed, there are no more problems. 

Both pairs of truths are activities. Both are conventional reali- 
ties. The path and the cessation of dukkha are conventional reali- 
ties. Once they have pertormed their duties, they pass. Dukkha and 
the origin of dukkha are also conventional realities. Once the two 
conventional realities remedy the two conventional realities, that 
pure nature is a nature that stays tixed. 

What we see at that point is called release. Things are opened 
so that we see release, or natural purity. The burden of the task is 
ended right here. When the citta is pure, it doesnh conter any titles 
on itselí. As for external things, the worldly phenomena (loka— 
dhamma) connected with external things, theyhe far away. The 
worldly phenomena that we used to say were good or bad, pleasant 
or paintul in the heart, are no longer a problem once that point has 
disintegrated. 

When we investigate to this level, it’s not wide—ranging. If we 
can derive an approach from the explanations given by a medita- 
tion master who has known and passed this stage, we can make 
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quick progress — but it’s important that we not set up any expecta- 
tions. Expectations are not the path. Whatever appears, keep 
investigating and understanding that point — each successive thing 
as it appears. That’s the correct path. 

“Aưiiiã” reíers to the nature I have just explained. That’s genuine 
aưiiiã. AU other things are just its branches. Like a vine whose stem 
grows in one place but that creeps to who—knows^where: No matter 
how long it is, it keeps creeping and climbing. When we catch hold 
of it, we follow it in, follow it in, until we reach its stem. Here’s the 
stem. Here’s the root. Once we pull up the root, the whole thing 
dies. 

In the same way, the branches of aưiiiã are many and long, so 
that when we actually reach aưiiiã, we don’t know what it is. But 
we investigate it. Pannã probes on in. Even though we don’t know 
that this is aưiiiã, our investigation is on the right path, and so aưiiiã 
opens up of its own accord, in the same way as when we eat: 
Pullness appears clearly for us to see step by step all on its own. 

So to summarise the issue of whether aưiiiã is a tactor of rebirth 
or a tactor of kamma: It creates levels of being, it creates kamma 
relentlessly. These are both matters of the same cycle. It keeps creating 
levels of being within itselí. The citta can’t lie still. It simply keeps 
creating being and birth all the time. It works at accumulating these 
things for itselí, but for the most part it accumulates things that 
weigh it down constantly, making it sink to lower levels. 

When people talk about desữoying the wheel of kamma, this 
aưiiiã is what’s destroyed. Once this is destroyed, there are no more 
connections to create turther levels of being and birth. Even though 
the things that used to be involved with us continue to become 
involved as they normally did, they pass by. They don’t seep in. 
They don’t set up house and move into this spot the way they used 
to. They simply pass by. And we know that this pure nature doesn’t 
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connect with anything. We have seen the connections of the citta, 
step by step, and when we reach the level where it doesn’t connect 
with anything, we know. 

As for knowing the question of levels of being and birth, as to 
vvhether or not we’ll be reborn, there is no need to speculate, because 
the present already tells us clearly that when there are no connections 
to levels of being and birth inside us, as we plainly see, there are no 
levels of being or birth to continue into the tuture. The tactory has 
been desữoyed, and there is no way it can rebuild itselí. There is no 
way it can produce issues as it used to. The tactory that produced 
suttering has been desữoyed once and for all. 

The phrase “khandhaspure and simple” reters to this stage. The 
khandhas are khandhas pure and simple, without any kilesas. If the 
citta isn’t detiled, the khandhas aren’t detiled. They are simply tools. 
If the Central part — the citta — is detiled, each khandha follows it in 
being detiled. The body becomes a means for increasing kilesa in 
the heart. Vedanã, sannã, sankhãra, and uinnãna all become means 
for increasing kilesa in the heart. If the citta is pure, the khandhas 
for their part are also pure. Nothing is detiled. But if the citta is 
detiled, the khandhas are detiled all the livelong day. This is the 
way the ữuth is. 

The creation of being and birth is a matter of the citta that keeps 
producing itselí. It can’t stay still. A citta that has the cycle in charge 
of its work or supervising its work will have to keep itselí spinning 
all the time. Whatever thoughts it spins are for the sake of creating 
being and birth. As soon as the cycle disintegrates, there is nothing 
to create being and birth any more. 

Those whose cittas have attained realisation exclaim spontane- 
ously in the heart to proclaim the Dhamma unabashedly to the 
world, saying that there are no more levels of being in which they 
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are to be reborn — as when the Buddha exclaimed, “aneka—iãtì- 
sarhsãrarh... ”* because he knew right in the present that there was 
nothing creating itselí. Goodness stayed in its own territory and 
didn’t seep in, didn’t mingle. Evil stayed in its own territory and 
didn’t seep in or mingle. They didn’t come running in. When we 
say that they didn’t come running in, it’s not that he torced them 
not to. It was simply their own nature. When these things come 
running in we don’t torce them to. There’s simply a medium along 
which they run. When there’s no more medium, they disconnect of 
their own accord. 

It seemed to me when I was investigating this — when aưiiiã 
disappeared — that there was a moment that let me know very clearly. 
It was a moment — an instant I hadn’t anticipated or expected. It 
was an instant that grabbed my attention. The instant aưiiiã 
disappeared was an instant in which it displayed itselí, as if it tlipped 
itselí over into a new world (if you were to call it a world). It tlipped 
in the flash of an eye and vanished in the same instant, although 
this wasn’t anything I had anticipated. I hadn’t intended for it to 
flip. It happened of its own accord. This is something very subtle 
that is impossible for me to describe correctly in line with the truth 
of that instant. 

In practising the religion, if we practice it really to gain release 
from suttering, there are two intricate points. To separate the 


* A reterence to the Dhammapada, verses 153—54: 

Through the round of many births 
I wandered without tinding 
The house builder I was seeking: 

Paintul is birth again and again. 

House builder, you are seen! 

You will not build a house again. 

All your raíters broken, the ridge pole desừoyed, 

Gone to the Uníormed, the citta has attained the end of craving. 
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attachments between the citta and the body: This is one inữicate 
point; and then this second intricate point that was the tinal point 
of my ability. Other than that there’s nothing devious. 

Once, when I went to practice at Wat Doi Dhammachedi, the 
problem of aưiiiã had me bewildered for quite some time. At that 
stage the citta was so radiant that I came to marvel at its radiance. 
Everything of every sort that could make me marvel seemed to have 
gathered there in the citta, to the point where I began to marvel at 
myselt, “Why is it that my citta is so marvellous?” Looking at the 
body, I couldn’t see it at all. It was all space — empty. The citta was 
radiant in full torce. 

But luckily, as soon as I began to marvel at myselt to the point of 
exclaiming deludedly in the heart without being conscious of it — if 
we speak on the level of retined Dhamma, it was a kind of delusion; 
it was amazed at itselí, “Why has my citta come so far?” — at that 
moment, a statement of Dhamma spontaneously arose. This too I 
hadn’t anticipated. It suddenly appeared, as if someone were 
speaking in the heart, although there was no one there speaking. It 
simply appeared as a statement: ‘7/ there is a point or a centre of 
the knoiver anỵivhere, that is the essence of a level of being. ” That’s 
what it said. 

That phenomenon actually was a point: the point of knowledge, 
the point of radiance. It really was a point, just as the statement 
had said. But I didn’t take into consideration what the “point” was 
and so I was bewildered. Instead of gaining an approach from the 
warning that had appeared, I took the problem to chew over until I 
came to consider the part about the “point.” That was what ended 
the problem. I then came back to understand clearly the matter of, 
“If there is a point or a centre of the knower anywhere, that is the 
essence of a level of being.” That was when I understood, “Oh — I 
see. The words “point” and “cenữe” reter to just this.” Betore, I 
hadn’t understood. It really was a point. No matter how marvellous, 
it was the point of the marvelousness. It was a point there to be 
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known. Once that disintegrated, there were no more points, be- 
cause every point is a conventional reality. No matter how reíined, 
each is a conventional reality. 

This is why I am always teaching my fellow meditators: “Once 
you’ve reached that point, don’t be protective of anything. Investi- 
gate on in. Even if the citta should actually be demolished by that 
investigation, let it be demolished. Whatever is leít to be aware of 
the purity, let it be aware — or if everything is going to be demolished 
so that there is nothing left to be aware of purity, then at least find 
out. Don’t be protective of anything at all.” I say this out of fear that 
they’ll be protective of this thing. If they aren’t warned that torcetully, 
then no matter what, they’re bound to get stuck. AU I ask is that 
they find out: “Whatever is going to vanish, let it vanish. Even if the 
citta is going to vanish from the power of the investigation, let it 
vanish. There’s no need to protect it.” When investigating, you have 
to take it that far. 

But there’s no escaping the ữuth: Whatever arises has to van- 
ish; whatever is ữue, whatever is a natural principle in and of itselí, 
won ’t vanish. In other words, the pure citta won’t vanish. Everything 
of every sort may vanish, but that which knows their vanishing 
doesn’t vanish. This vanisheSị that vanisheSị but the one that knouìS 
their uanishing doesn’t vanish. Whether or not we try to leave it 
untouched, it keeps on knowing. But to try to protect it is tantamount 
to protecting aưiiiã, because aưiiiã is subtle. It’s there in the citta. To 
be protective of the citta is tantamount to being protective of aưiiiã. 

So then. If the citta is going to be desữoyed along with it, let it be 
destroyed. To make a comparison with slashing, slash right on down. 
Don’t let there be anything left. Let everything in there close up 
shop and leave. To take it that far is just right. 

If you’re hesitant, then you are sure to get stuck at this level. 
That’s why you can’t let yourselt be hesitant. You have to take the 
kilesas all out. Whatever is going to vanish, let it all vanish. As for 
that which is in no position to vanish, it won’t vanish no matter 
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what. To put it simply, it’s as if bandits had gotten into this house. 
If you’re protective of the house where the bandits are, then — Bang! 
— they’ll shoot you dead. So if you should burn the whole house 
down, then burn it down. If you let the bandits stay there, they’ll go 
on to desữoy things that have more value than the house. So be 
willing to sacritice the house. Set fire to it. This is called setting fire 
to aưiiiã. If the citta is really going to vanish, let it vanish. 

But actually the citta doesn’t vanish. Only when you have burned 
that thing will you know: “Oh — the thing of value has been lying 
beneath the power of aưiiiã. Aưiiiã has had it covered.” The instant 
aưiiiã vanishes, this other thing is revealed. Instead of vanishing 
too, it doesn’t vanish, but if ỵou’re proteđive of it ỵou’ll be stuck 
and wiỉl never getỷree. 

The period when I was investigating this point was atter Vener- 
able Ãcariya Mun had passed away. I really felt at the end of my 
rope. I couldn’t stay with my fellow meditators. I couldnT stay with 
anyone at all. They’d get in the way. They’d spoil the tun of my 
internal ettorts at investigation — because at that time the citta was 
really spinning. It had reached the level where it would spin and 
spin without stopping. At the time, I called it “spinning as a wheel 
of Dhamma (dhamma—cakka), not as a wheel of rebirth (ưatta— 
cakka).” It spun to release itselt. It spun all the time. And as soon as 
it tully reached a State of enough, it stopped — completely and 
unexpectedly. 

For a while, at tirst, I had been getting annoyed. “The more Tve 
investigated this citta — and the more retined it has become — why 
has the burden, instead of growing lighter, become so heavy like 
this? And it doesn’t have any sense of day or night — why is it?” I 
was getting a little concerned and annoyed. But even though I was 
annoyed, the citta didn’t let up. It kept spinning there, right betore 
my eyes. It kept spinning, scratching, and digging, looking for things 
that I hadn’t yet known or seen. Wherever I was caught up at any 
point, it would keep digging and scratching its way away. As soon 
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as it made contact, it would immediately latch on and stick with it. 
As soon as it understood, the matter would pass and disappear. 
The citta would then continue probing. Had Venerable Acariya Mun 
been alive at that point, things would have gone more quickly. 

This is why I have taught my fellow meditators that ril give them 
my all. If I can’t solve their problems, ru take them to a teacher who 
can. Those are the lengths ru go to — so that my tellovv meditators 
can put their cittas to rest. And for this reason, rm not wiUing to 
have some of my talks recorded, because I let everything out. As 
soon as IVe tinished, the sound vanishes. I talk just for those who 
are there. People who didn’t understand those matters would think 
I was bragging. Actually, I speak in line with the truth and to 
encourage my students: “It has to be like this. You have to slash 
into it like this.” That’s just how I put it. It’s as if I give myselt as a 
guarantee so that my students can be contident that what I say isn’t 
wrong and so that they’U feel inspired to apply themselves to the 
effort with strength and resilience. Other people, though, who didn’t 
understand my motives or anything, would think I was bragging. 
Instead of benetiting, they’d be harmed. Even if I weren’t harmed, 
they might be, so I have to be caretul. 

For this reason, on some occasions and with some people where 
I should really pull out all the stops, that’s what I do. Otherwise I 
can’t put my citta to rest about them. We really have to give and 
take. It’s as if we both open up and give it our all to the point where 
we keep nothing back, not even a cent. This is the way it sometimes 
is, on some occasions, but not always. It depends on the situation, 
how far we should go. If we go that far, then if other people listened 
in, they’d think we were crazy. 

I myselt, when listening to Venerable Acariya Mun talk: If he’d 
take it that far, it’d go straight to the heart. For three days after- 
wards I would feel as if the leaves on the ữees weren’t moving. The 
atmosphere would seem absolutely still. The power of his Dhamma 
blanketed everything—because the people listening were really intent 
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on listening, the person speaking was really intent on speaking, 
and so they reached each other. As for us, even when we’re told, 
“This. This. It’s like this,” we still don’t see. lt’s like pointing out 
things to the blind — pitiíul, when you think about it. 

For this reason, wherever I am, if 1 haven’t bowed down to 
Venerable Acariya Mun, I can’t lie down to sleep, no matter where 
1 am. Even if Tm about to do walking meditation, I íirst face in his 
direction and pay him homage. If there’s a picture of him as a 
conventional tocus, I pay homage to his picture. lf there’s nothing, 
1 take his virtues and form them into a convention to which I pay 
respect. His virtues will never fade for me. It’s as if he hadn’t passed 
away: a nature that stays like that, as if he were watching me all the 
time. 

This is why all the Noble Disciples who have seen the principles 
of the truth of the Lord Buddha with their full hearts submit to him. 
That is, they submit to the principles of the ừuth that are principles 
of nature; they don’t submit to his person or anything like that. 
Theỵ submit in that the principles oỷthe truth are now the sameỷor 
them and will never/ade. No matter how far they may be from him, 
that truth will never fade, because the truth is the same for all of 
them. Even though the Buddha may have entered total nibbãna 
more than 2,500 years ago, this is not a problem that has an impact 
on the truth appearing in our hearts. It’s simply the passage of 
conventional time or of the body — that’s all — but the principle of 
that ừuth is unmoving: always one who is pure. VVhether alive or 
totally nìbbãna’ed, it’s one who is pure. 

This is a truth that is íixed. Those who know this principle of the 
truth all ữust it in the same way, because the true Buddha, the true 
Dhamma, and the ừue Sangha lie in the heart. The heart truly pure 
is the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sahgha in full measure, 
untouched and undisturbed by time or place, unlike conventional 
realities in general. 

«« 
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O nce the citta has been well—cleansed so that it’s constantly 
Iradiant, then when we’re in a quiet place, without any 
sounds — for instance, late in the still of the night — even if 
the citta hasn’t gathered in samãdhi, we find that when we tocus on 
that cenữe of awareness, it is so exceedingly delicate and retined 
that it’s hard to describe. This retinement then becomes like a 
radiance that spreads all around us in every direction. Nothing 
appears to be making contact with the senses of sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, and teeling at that moment, even though the citta hasn’t 
gathered into the tactors of samãdhi. Instead, this is the firm foun- 
dation of the citta that has been well—cleansed and displays a sữik- 
ing avvareness, magniticence, and sensitivity within itselí. 

With this type of awareness, it’s as if we weren’t dwelling in a 
body at all. This is a very retined awareness, pronounced within 
itselí. Even though the citta hasn’t gathered in samãdhi, still — 
because of the retinement of the citta, because of the pronounced 
nature of the citta — it becomes a pronounced awareness, without 
any visions or images appearing at all. This awareness is pre- 
eminent exclusively in itselí. This is one stage of the citta. 

Another stage is when this well—cleansed citta gathers into 
stillness, not thinking, not torming any thoughts at all. It rests from 
its activity — its rippling. AU thought—tormations within the citta rest 
completely. AU that remains is simple awareness — which is called 
the citta entering into stillness. Here even more so, nothing appears 
at all. AU that appears is awareness, as if it were blanketing the 
entire cosmos — because the currents of the citta aren’t like the 
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currents of light. The currents of light have their end, near or far, 
depending on the strength of the light. For example, with electric 
light, if the candle power is high, it will shine for a long distance. If 
low, it will shine for a short distance. 

But the currents of the citta aren’t like that. They have no “near” 
or “far.” To put it simply, there is no time or place. The citta can 
blanket everything. Far is like near. “Near,” “far”: They don’t really 
apply. AU that appears is that awareness blanketing everything to 
the ends of the universe. It’s as if all that appears in the entire world 
is this single awareness, as if there were nothing in our 
consciousness at all, even though everything still exists as it always 
has. This is what it’s like: the power of the citta, the current of the 
citta that has been cleansed of things that cloud and obscure it. 

Even more so when the citta is completely pure: This is even 
harder to describe. I wouldn’t know how to detine it, because it’s 
not something to be detined. It’s not something that can be ex- 
pressed like conventional things in general, because it’s not a 
conventional reality. It lies solely within the range of those who are 
non—conventional, who know their own non—conventionality. For 
this reason, it can’t be described. 

Now, the world is full of conventions. Whatever we say, we need 
to use a conventional picture, a supposition, to make comparisons 
in every case. “It seems like this. It seems like that.” Or, “It’s like 
this. It’s like that. It’s similar to that.” For example, take the word, 
“nibbãna. ” Ordinary kilesa — our ordinary citta — requires that we 
think of nibbãna as broad and spacious, with nothing appearing in 
it. But we torget that the word nibbãna, which is a conventional 
word, still has some conventionality to it. We might even think that 
there’s nothing in nibbãna but pure people milling around — both 
men and women, because they both can reach purity: Nibbãna has 
nothing but those who are pure, milling around to and tro, or sitting 
around in comtort and peace without being disturbed by sadness, 
discontent, or loneliness as we are in our conventional world so tull 
of turmoil and dukkha. 
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Actually, we don’t realise that this picture — of pure men and 
women milling or sitting around happily at their leisure without 
anything disturbing them — is simply a convention that can’t have 
anything to do with the release of actual nibbãna at all. When we 
talk about things that are beyond the range of convention — even 
though they may not be beyond the range of the speaker’s aware- 
ness, even though they may be well within that person’s range — 
they can’tbe expressed in conventional terms. Whatever is expressed 
is bound to be interpreted wrongly, because ordinarily the citta is 
always ready to be wrong, or continues to be wrong within itselí. 
As soon as anything comes Aashing out, we have to speculate and 
guess in line with our incorrect and uncertain understanding — like 
Ven. Yamaka saying to Ven. Sãriputta that an Arahant no longer 
exists atter death. 

Ven. Yamaka was still an ordinary, run—of—the—mill person, but 
even though Ven. Sãriputta, who was an Arahant, ữied to explain 
things to him, he still wouldn’t understand, until the Lord Buddha 
had to come and explain things himselt. Even then — if Tm not 
mistaken — Ven. Yamaka still didn’t understand in line with the 
truth the Buddha explained to him. As I remember, the texts say 
that Ven. Yamaka didn’t attain any of the paths and truitions or 
nibbãna or anything. Still, there must have been a reason for the 
Buddha’s explanation. If there were nothing to be gained by teaching, 
the Buddha wouldn’t teach. In some cases, even when the person 
being taught didn’t benetit much from the Dhamma, other people 
involved would. This is one of the traits of the Lord Buddha. There 
had to be a reason for everything he’d say. If there was something 
that would benetit his listeners, he’d speak. If not, he wouldn’t. This 
is the nature of the Buddha: tully reasonable, tully accomplished in 
everything of every sort. He wouldn’t make empty pronouncements 
in the way of the rest of the world. 
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So when he spoke to Ven. Yamaka, Tm aữaid Tve íorgotten the 
details* — because it’s been so long since I read it — to the point 
where Tve torgotten who benetited on that occasion, or maybe Ven. 
Yamaka did benetit. Tm not really sure. At any rate, let’s tocus on 
the statement, “An Arahant doesn’t exist atter death,” as the 
important point. 

The Buddha asked, “Is the Arahant his body, so that when he 
dies he is annihilated with the body? Is he ưedanã? Saniĩã? 
Sankhãm? Vìnnãna? Is he earth, water, wind, or fire, so that when 
he dies he’s annihilated with these things?” He kept asking in this 
way, until he reached the conclusion that the body is inconstant 
and so disbands. Vedanã, sannã, sankhãra, and uìnnãna are incon- 
stant and so disband. Whatever is a matter of convention follows 
these conventional ways. 

But Uìhatever is a matter of release — oỷpuritỵ — cannot be made 
to follow those waỵSị because it is not the same sort of thing. To 
take release or a released citta and contuse or compound it with 
the five khandhas, which are an affair of conventional reality, is 
wrong. It can’t be done. The five khandhas are one level of 
conventional reality; the ordinary citta is also a level of conventional 
reality. 

The retinement of the citta — so retined that it is marvellous even 
when there are still things entangling it — displays its marvelousness 
in line with its level for us to see clearly. Even more so when the 
things entangling it are entirely gone, the citta becomes Dhamma. 
The Dhamma is the citta. The citta is Dhamma. The entire Dhamma 
is the entire citta. The entire citta is the entire Dhamma. At this 
point, no conuentions can be supposed, because the citta is pure 
Dhamma. Even though such people may still be alive, directing their 
khandhas, that nature stays that way in full measure. 


* See the Yamaha Sutta and Anuradha Sutta in Samỵutta Nikaỵa XX//, 85— 
86 ). 
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Their khandhas are khandhas just like ours. Their appearance, 
manners, and ữaits appear in line with their characteristics, in line 
with the aííairs of conventional reality that appear in those ways, 
which is why these things cannot be mixed together to become one 
with that nature. When the citta is released, the nature of release is 
one thing; the world of the khandhas is another world entirely. Even 
though the pure heart may dwell in the midst of the world of the 
khandhaSị it is still always a citta released. To call it a ữanscendent 
citta wouldn’t be wrong, because it lies above conventional reality 
— above the elements and khandhas. 

The transcendent Dhamma is a Dhamma above the world. This 
is why people of this sort can know the issue of connection in the 
citta. Once the citta is cleansed stage by stage, they can see its 
beginning points and end points. They can see the citta’s behaviour, 
the direction towards which it tends most heavily, and whether 
there is anything left that involves the citta or acts as a means of 
connection. These things they know, and they know them clearly. 
When they know clearly, they find a way to cut, to remove from the 
citta the things that lead to connection, step by step. 

When the kilesas come thick and fast, there is total darkness in 
the citta. When this happens, we don’t know what the citta is or 
what the things entangling it are, and so we assume them to be one 
and the same. The things that come to entangle the citta, and the 
citta itselí, become mixed into one, so there’s no way to know. 

But once the citta is cleansed step by step, we come to know in 
stages until we can know clearly exactly how much there is still 
remaining in the citta. Even if there’s just a bit, we know there’s a 
bit, because the act of connection lets us see plainly that, “This is 
the seed that will cause us to be reborn in one place or another.” 
We can tell this clearly within the citta. When we know this clearly, 
we have to try to rectity the situation, using the various methods of 
mindtulness and pannã until that thing is cut away from the cìtta 
with no more connections. The citta will then become an entirely 
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pure citta, with no more means of connection or continuation. We 
can see this clearly. This is the one Uìho is released. This is the one 
who doesrì’t die. 

Our Lord Buddha — from having practised ữuly, from having 
truly known in line with the principles of the ữuth, seeing them 
clearly in the heart — spoke ữuly, acted ữuly, and knew ữuly. He 
taught what he had truly known and truly seen — and so how could 
he be wrong? At tirst, he didn’t know how many times he had been 
born, or what various things he had been born as. Even concerning 
the present, he didn’t know what his citta was attached to or involved 
with, because he had many, many kilesas at that stage. 

But atter he had sữiven and gained Awakening, so that the entire 
Dhamma appeared in his heart, he knew clearly. When he knew 
clearly, he took that truth to proclaim the Dhamma to the world 
and with intuitive insight knew who would be able to comprehend 
this sort of Dhamma quickly, as when he knew that the two hermits 
and the five brethren were already in a position to attain the 
Dhamma. He then went to teach the five brethren and attained the 
aim he foresaw. 

AU five of them attained the Dhamma stage by stage to the level 
of arahantship. Since the Buddha was teaching the ữuth to those 
aiming at the truth with their full hearts, they were able to 
communicate easily. They, looking for the truth, and he, teaching 
the truth, were right for each other. When he taught in line with the 
principles of the ữuth, they were able to comprehend quickly and 
to know step by step following him until they peneữated the truth 
clear through. Their kilesaSị hovvever many or few they had, all 
dissolved completely away. The cycle of rebirth was overturned to 
their complete reliet. 

This is how it is when a person who ữuly knows and ữuly sees 
explains the Dhamma. Whether it’s an aspect of the Dhamma 
dealing with the world or with the Dhamma itselí, what he says is 
bound to be certain because he has seen it directly with his own 
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eyes, heard it with his own ears, touched it with his own heart. So 
when he remembers it and teaches it, how can he be wrong? He 
can’t be wrong. For example, the taste of salt: Once we have known 
with our tongue that it’s salty and we speak directly from the saltiness 
of the salt, how can we be wrong? Or the taste of hot peppers: The 
pepper is hot. It touches our tongue and we know, “This pepper is 
hot.” When we speak with the ữuth — “This pepper is hot” — just 
where can we be wrong? 

So it is with knowing the Dhamma. When we practice to the 
stage where we should know, we have to know, step by step. Knowing 
the Dhamma happens at the same moment as abandoning kiíesa. 
When kilesa dissolves away, the brightness that has been obscured 
will appear in that very instant. The ữuth appears clearly. Kilesa, 
which is a truth, we know clearly. We then cut it away with the 
path — mindtulness and pannã — which is a principle of the truth, 
and then we take the truth and teach it so that those who are intent 
on listening will be sure to understand. 

The Buddha taught the Dhamma in 84,000 sections (khandha), 
butthey aren’t in excess of our five /chandhaswith the citta in charge, 
responsible for good and evil and for dealing with everything that 
makes contact. Even though there may be as many as 84,000 
sections to the Dhamma, they were taught in line with the attributes 
of the citta, of kilesa, and of the Dhamma itselí for the sake of living 
beings with their dittering temperaments. The Buddha taught 
extensively — 84,000 sections of the Dhamma — so that those of 
dittering temperaments could put them into practice and sữaighten 
out their kiỊesas. 

And we should make ourselves realise that those who listen to 
the Dhamma from those who have truly known and truly seen — 
from the mouth of the Buddha, the Arahants, or meditation masters 
— should be able to sữaighten out their kilesas and ãsaưa at the 
same time they are listening. This is a point that doesn’t depend on 
time or place. 
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AU the Dhamma comes down to the citta. The citta is a highly 
appropriate vessel for each level of the Dhamma. In teaching the 
Dhamma, what are the things entangling and embroiling the citta 
that are necessary to describe so that those who listen can under- 
stand and let go? There are elements, khandha^ and the unlimited 
sights, sounds, smells, tastes, and tactile sensations outside us, which 
make contact with the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and heart within 
us. Thus it is necessary to teach both about things outside and 
about things inside, because the citta can become deluded and 
attached both outside and inside. It can love and hate both the 
outside and the inside. 

When we teach in line with the causes and eííects both inside 
and out, in accordance with the principles of the truth, the citta that 
contemplates or investigates exclusively in line with the principles 
of truth has to know, step by step, and be able to let go. Once we 
know something, we can let it go. That puts an end to our problem 
of having to prove or investigate the matter again. Whatever we 
understand is no longer a problem because once we have 
understood, we let go. We keep letting go, because our understanding 
has reached the ữuth of those various things in full measure. 

The investigation of the Dhamma, on the levels in which it should 
be narrow, has to be narrow. On the levels in which it should be 
wide—ranging, it has to be wide—ranging in line with the full level of 
the citta and the Dhamma. So when the heart of the meditator 
should stay in a resữicted range, it has to be kept in that range. For 
example, in the beginning stages of the ữaining, the citta is íilled 
with nothing but cloudiness and coníusion at all times and can’t 
find any peace or contentment. We thus have to íorce it to stay in a 
resừicted range — for example, with the meditation word, “B uddho, ” 
or with the in^nd—out breath — so as to gain a íooting with its 
meditation theme, so that stillness can form a basis or a íoundation 
for the heart, so that it can set itselí up for the practice that is to 
follow. We íirst have to teach the citta to withdraw itselí from its 
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various preoccupations, using whichever meditation theme it finds 
appealing, so that it can find a place of rest and relaxation through 
the stillness. 

Once we have obtained enough stillness from our meditation 
theme to form an opening onto the way, we begin to investigate. 
Pannã and awareness begin to branch out in stages or to widen 
their scope until they have no limit. When we reach an appropriate 
time to rest the citta through the development of samãdhi, we íocus 
on tranquillity using our meditation theme as we have done beíore, 
without having to pay attention to pannã in any way at that moment. 
We set our sights on giving rise to stillness with the meditation theme 
that has previously been coupled with the heart or that we have 
previously practised for the sake of stillness. We íocus in on that 
theme step by step with mindíulness in charge until stillness appears, 
giving peace and contentment. This is called resting the citta by 
developing samỡdhi. 

When the citta withdraws from its resting place, pannã has to 
unravel and investigate things. Let it investigate whatever it should 
at that particular time or stage, until it understands the matter. When 
pannã begins to move into action as a result of its being reiníorced 
by the strength of samãdhi, its investigations have to grow more 
and more wide—ranging, step by step. This is where pannã is wide— 
ranging. This is where the Dhamma is wide—ranging. The more 
resourceíul our pannỡ, the more its investigations spread until it 
knows the causes and eííects of phenomena as they truly are. Its 
doubts then disappear, and it lets go in stages, in line with the levels 
of mindíulness and pannã suited to removing the various kinds of 
kilesa step by step from the heart. 

The citta then gradually reữeats into a more restricted range, as 
it sees necessary, all on its own without needing to be íorced as 
beíore — because once it has investigated and known in line with 
the way things really are, what is there left to be entangled with? To 
be concerned about? The extent to which it is concerned or ữoubled 
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is because of its lack of understanding. When it understands with 
the pannã that investigates and unravels to see the ữuth of each 
particular thing, the citta withdraws and lets go of its concerns. It 
goes íurther and íurther inward until its scope grows more and more 
restricted — to the elements, the khandhasị, and then exclusively to 
the citta itselí. At this stage, the citta works in a resữicted scope 
because it has cut away its burdens in stages. 

What is there in the elements and the khandhas? Analyse them 
down into theirparts — body, íeelings, sannỡ, sankhãm, and uinnãna 
— until you have removed your doubts about any one of them. For 
example, when you investigate the body, an understanding of íeeling 
automatically follows. Or when you investigate íeelings, this leads 
sừaight to the body, to sannã, sankhãra, and ưinnãna, which have 
the same sorts of characteristics — because they come from the 
same current of the citta. To put it briefly, the Buddha taught that 
each of the five khandhas is a complete ữeasury or complete heap 
of the three characteristics. 

What do they have that’s worth holding on to? The physical 
elements, the physical heap, all physical íorms, are simply heaps of 
the elements. Vedanã, sannã, sankhãra, and ưinnãna are all mere 
mental phenomena. They appear — blip, blip, blip — and disappear 
in an instant. What value or substance can you get from them? 
Pannã peneữates íurther and íurther in. It knows the ữuth, which 
goes straight to the heart, and it lets go with that straight—to—the— 
heart knowledge. In other words, it lets go sứaight from the heart. 
When the knowledge goes straight to the heart, it lets go straight 
from the heart. Our job narrows in, narrows in, as the work of 
pannã dictates. 

This is the way it is when investigating and knowing the path of 
the citta that involves itselí with various preoccupations. We come 
in knovving, we come in letting go step by step, cutting off the paths 
of the tigers that used to roam about looking for food — as in the 
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phrase from the Dhamma textbooks: “Cutting off the paths of the 
tigers that roam about looking for food.” We cut them out from the 
paths of the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body along which they 
used to roam, involving themselves with sights, sounds, smells, tastes, 
and tactile sensations, gathering up poisonous food and bringing it 
in to burn the heart. 

Pannã thus has to roam about investigating the body, teelings, 
sannã, sankhỡra, and ưinnãna by probing inward, probing inward 
along the paths that the tigers and leopards like to follow, so as to 
cut off the paths along which they used to go looking for food. The 
Buddha teaches us to probe inward, cutting off the paths until we 
have the tigers caged. In other words, aưiiiã, which is like a tiger, 
converges in at the one citta. AU kilesas and ãsaưa converge in at 
the one citta. They can’t go out roaming treely looking for food as 
they did betore. 

The citta of aưiiiã: You could say that it’s like a tootball, because 
pannã unravels it — stomps on it, kicks it back and torth — until it is 
smashed to bits: until the kilesa of aưiiiã is smashed inside. This is 
the level of the citta where kilesa converges, so when pannã unravels 
it, it’s just like a tootball that is stomped and kicked. It gets kicked 
back and torth among the khandhas until it’s smashed apart by 
paiĩnã. When the conventional citta is smashed apart, the citta 
released is ỷuìlỵ reveaìed. 

Why do we say the “conventional citta” and the “citta released”? 
Do they become two separate cittas? Not at all. It’s still the same 
citta. When conventional realities — kiỊesas and ãsaưa — rule it, that’s 
one State of the citta; but when it’s washed and wrung out by pahhã 
until that State of citta is smashed apart, then the ữue citta, the true 
Dhamma, which can stand the test, doesn’t disappear with it. The 
only things that disappear are anicca, dukkha and anatta that had 
intilữated the citta — because kilesas and ãsaưa, no matter how 
retined, are simply conventions: anicca, dukkha and anatta. 
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When these things disappear, the ữue citta, above and beyond 
convention, can then appear to its full extent. This is what’s called 
the citta released. This is what’s called the pure citta, completely 
cut off from all connections and continuations. AU that remains is 
simple awareness, utterly pure. 

We carì’t saỵ at what point in our body this simpìe aivareness is 
centred. Betore, it was a prominent point that we could know and 
see clearly. For example, in samãdhi we knew that it was centred in 
the middle of the chest. Our awareness was pronounced right there. 
The stillness was pronounced right there. The brightness, the 
radiance of the citta was pronounced right there. We could see it 
clearly without having to ask anyone. AU those whose cittas have 
centred into the toundation of samãdhi find that the centre of “what 
knows” is really pronounced right here in the middle of the chest. 
They won’t argue that it’s in the brain or whatever, as those who 
have never experienced the practice of samãdhi are always saying. 

But when the citta becomes a pure citta, that centre disappears, 
and so we can’t say that the citta is above or below or in any 
particular spot, because it’s an awareness that is pure, an awareness 
that is subtle and protound above and beyond any and all 
conventions. Even so, we are still veering off into conventions when 
we say that it’s “exữemely retined,” which doesn’t really fit the ữuth, 
because of course the notion of extreme retinement is a convention. 
We can’t say that this awareness lies high or low, or where it has a 
point or a cenữe — because it doesn’t have one at all. AU there is, is 
awareness with nothing else intilữating it. Even though it’s in the 
midst of the elements and khandhas with which it used to be mixed, 
it’s not that way any more. It now lies world apart. 

We now can know clearly that the khandhas are khandhaSị the 
citta is the citta, the body is the body; ưedanã, saiĩnã, sankhãra, and 
ưinnãna are each separate khandhas. But as for teelings in that citta, 
they no longer exist, ever since the citta gained release from all 
kilesa. Theretore the three characteristics, which are convention 
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incarnate, don’t exist in that citta. The citta doesn’t partake of íeeling, 
apart from the ultimate ease (pammam sukharh) that is its own 
nature — and the ultimate ease here is not a teeling of ease. 

When the Buddha teaches that nibbỡna is the ultimate ease, the 
term “ultimate ease” is not a teeling of ease like the teelings or 
moods of the citta still detiled, or the teelings of the body that are 
constantly appearing as dukkha and sukha. The ultimate ease is 
not a teeling like that. Those who practice should take this point to 
heart and practice so as to know it for themselves. That will be the 
end of the question, in line with the Dhamma that the Buddha says 
is sanditthiko — to be seen for oneselt — and on which he lays no 
exclusive claims. 

Thus we cannot say that the citta absolutely pure has any teeling. 
This citta has noỷeeling. The term “ultimate ease” reters to an ease 
by the very nature of purity, and so there can’t be any anicca, dukkha, 
or anatta tound intilữating that ultimate ease at all. 

Nibbỡna is constant. The ultimate ease is constant. They are 
one and the same. The Buddha says that nibbỡna is constant, the 
ultimate ease is constant, the ultimate void is constant. They’re all 
the same thing — but the void of nibbỡna lies beyond convention. 
It’s not void in the way the world supposes it to be. 

If we know clearly, we can describe and analyse anything at all. 
If we don’t understand, we can talk from morning till night and be 
wrong from morning till night. There is no way we can be right, 
because the citta isn’t right. No matter how much we may speak in 
line with what we understand to be right in accordance with the 
Dhamma, if the citta that is acting isn’t right, how can we be right? 
It’s as if we were to say, “Nibbãna is the ultimate ease; nibbãna is 
the ultimate void,” to the point where the words are always in our 
mouth and in our heart: If the citta is a citta with kilesaSị it can’t be 
right. When the citta isn’t right, nothing can be right. 
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Once the citta is right, though, then even when we don’t say 
anything, we’re right—because that nature is already right. Whether 
or not we speak, we’re right. Once we reach the level where we’re 
right, there’s no wrong. This is the marvel that comes from the 
practice of the religion. 

The Buddha taught only as far as this level and didn’t teach 
anything turther. It’s in every way the end of conventions, the end 
of tormulations, the end of kilesa, the end of suttering and dukkha. 
This is why he didn’t teach anything turther, because this is the 
point at which he tully aimed: the full level of the citta and of the 
Dhamma. 

Betore he totally entered nibbãna, his last insữuctions were, 
“Monks, I exhort you. Pormations are constantly arising and ceas- 
ing. Investigate tonnations that are arising and disbanding, or arising 
and ceasing, with non—complacency.” 

That was all. He closed his mouth and never said anything again. 

In this teaching, which has the rank of a tinal insữuction, how 
should we understand or interpret the word “tonnation” (sankhãra) ? 
What kind of tormations does it reter to? We could take it as reterring 
to outer tormations or inner tormations and we wouldn’t be wrong. 
But at that moment, we can be tairly certain that those who had 
come to listen to the Buddha’s tinal insữuctions at the tinal hour 
were practising monks with high levels of mental attainment, from 
Arahants on down. So I would think that the main point to which 
the Buddha was reterring was inner tormations that form thoughts 
in the citta and disrupt the citta at all times. He taught to investigate 
the arising and ceasing of these tormations with non—complacency 
— in other words, to investigate with mindtulness and pannã at all 
times. These /ormations cover the cosmos! 

We could, if we wanted to, analyse the word “tormations” as 
outer tormations — trees, mountains, animals, people — but this 
wouldn’t be in keeping with the level of the monks gathered there, 
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nor would it be in keeping with the occasion: the Buddha’s last 
moments betore total nibbãna in which he gave his exhortation to 
the Sangha: the ultimate teaching at the tinal hour. 

His tinal exhortation dealing with tormations, given as he was 
about to enter total nibbãna, must thus reter specitically to the most 
retined tormations in the heart. Once we comprehend these inner 
tormations, how can we help but understand their basis — what 
they arise from. We’ll have to penetrate into the well—spring of the 
cycle of rebirth: the citta of aưiiiã. This is the way to penetrate to the 
important point. Those who have reached this level have to know 
this. Those who are approaching it in stages, who haven’t tully 
reached it, still know this clearly because they are investigating the 
matter, which is whatthe Buddha’s instructions — given in the midst 
of that important stage of events — were all about. 

This, I think, would be in keeping with the occasion in which the 
Buddha spoke. Why? Because ordinarily when the citta has 
investigated to higher and higher levels, these inner tormations — 
the various thoughts that form in the citta — are very crucial to the 
investigation because they appear day and night, and are at work 
every moment inside the citta. A citta reaching the level where it 
should investigate inner phenomena must thus take these inner 
tormations as the tocal point of its investigation. This is a matter 
directly related to the Buddha’s tinal insữuctions. 

The abilitỵ to overthrou) aưiiiã must ịollovủ on an inuestigation 
ỷocused primariỊỵ on inner /ormations. Once we have tocused in, 
tocused in, down to the root of kilesa and have then destroyed it, 
these tormations no longer play any role in giving rise to kilesa 
again. Their only tunction is to serve the purposes of the Dhamma. 
We use them to tormulate Dhamma for the benetit of the world. In 
teaching Dhamma we have to use thought—tormations, and so 
tormations of this sort become tools of the Dhamma. 
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Now that we have given the khandhas a new ruler, the thought— 
tormations which were torced into Service by aưiiiã have now become 
tools of the Dhamma — tools of a pure heart. The Buddha used 
these thought—tormations to teach the world, to tormulate various 
expressions of the Dhamma. 

The Dhamma we have mentioned here doesn’t exist solely in 
the past, in the time of the Buddha, or solely in the tuture in a way 
that would deny hope to whose who practice rightly and properly. 
It lies among our own khandhas and citta, in our body and citta. It 
doesn’t lie anywhere else other than in the bodies and cittas of 
human beings, women and men. The kilesasị the path, and purity 
all lie right here in the heart. They don’t lie in that time or period 
way back when, or with that person or this. They lie with the person 
who practices, who is using mindtulness and pannã to investigate 
right now. 

Why? Because we are all aiming at the Dhamma. We are aim- 
ing at the ữuth, just like the Dhamma, the truth, that the Buddha 
taught then and that alvvays holds to the principle of being 
“maịịhima” — in the centre — not leaning toward that time or this, 
not leaning toward that period or this place. It’s a Dhamma always 
keeping to an even keel because it lies in the centre of our elements 
and khandhas. Majjhima: in the cenữe, or always just right for curing 
kilesa. 

So please practice correctly in line with this Dhamma. You will 
see the results of “maịịhima” — a Dhamma just right, always and 
everywhere — appearing as I have said. Nibbãna, the ultimate ease, 
will not in any way lie beyond this knowing heart. 

And so ưll ask to stop here. 


«« 
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PostScript 


An excerptỷrom a letter ivritten bỵ Venerabỉe Acariỵa Maha Booiva to 
Mrs. Pow Phanga Vathanakul, datedPebruarỵ 26,1976. 

T ^e practice of the Dhamma in keeping with the Dhamma 
that he gave with utter compassion unequalled by that of 
anyone else in the world: This is the ữue homage to the 
Buddha. The seeing of the ữuth that lies within you, using pannã 
step by step at all times: This is the seeing of the Buddha step by 
step. The seeing of the truth with the full heart using pannã: This is 
the seeing of the Buddha in full. The ữue Buddha, the ữue Dhamma, 
lie with the heart. To attend to your own heart is to attend to the 
Buddha. To watch over your own heart with mindtulness and pannã 
is ữuly to see the Buddha, Dhamma, and Saiigha. 

The king of death warns and assaults the bodies of the world’s 
living beings in line with the principles of his truth. You have to 
greet his warnings and assaults with mindtulness, pannã, convic- 
tion, and unAagging persistence, and take out your treasures — the 
paths, truitions, and nibbãna — to Aaunt in his face, braving death 
in the course of persistent effort. You and he, who have regarded 
each other as enemies for such a long time, will then become true 
triends — neither of you to take advantage of the other ever again. 

The body and the khandhas are things that the world must 
relinquish in spite of its regrets. You should relinquish them with 
mindtulness and pannã betore the time comes to relinquish them in 
the way of the world. This is the supreme letting—go, second to 
nothing. 

Please take this to heart, because it is written straight from the 
heart. 


Evaứi. 
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Gỉossary 


The following is a list of the Pãli words as used in the text, together 
with a briet translation and comment when necessary. The list 
follows the Roman alphabet for ease of reterence. 


Acariỵa: 

Anotta: 


Anicca(m): 

Arahant: 

Ãtummana: 

Ãsava: 


Aưijjà: 

Ãụatana: 

Brahma: 

Brahmin: 


Teacher. Sometimes also a term of respect for a sen- 
ior Bhikkhu. 

The animistic idea and attitude, which people and 
beings attribute to themselves, others and other things, 
which give rise to the tirmly held attitude that there is 
a presiding “Self” entity in the five khandhas. This is 
in fact a convenient íiction and truly speaking quite 
íalse. 

the unstable, non-permanent, transient nature of all 
things in sarhsãra. 

One who is worthy, one who has reached the ulti- 
mate State oíNibbãna. 

Support, a supporting condition for the mind, an 
object. 

Outflows. Thus the citta flows out into sense desires, 
into perpetuating existence, into views and opinions, 
and into ignorance ('ai;Ị/)ãj. 

Ignorance, in the form of blind unknowing. 

Sense tields. Thus, the íield of seeing, hearing, etc., — 
mental sensation. 

“Great One” — an inhabitant of the heavens of form 
or tormlessness. 

Used in the Buddha sense, this term is synonymous 
withArahaní. 
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Buddha: 

Buddho: 

Cetasika: 

Citta: 


Dhơmmơ: 

Dhammas: 

Dhãtu: 

Dukkha(rri): 

Evarh: 

Kamma: 


usually the tirst teacher; derived from “supreme 
knowing” 

aparikamma (preparatory) word for the recollection 
of the Buddha 

Mental concomitant (see vedanã, sannã, and sank- 
hãiu). 

That underlying essence of mind which manitests as 
teeling, memory, thought and consciousness. In its pure 
State it is undetinable and beyond sarhsãra. Also — 
the heart. Citta has otten been ừanslated as the “mind” 
or the “mental tactors”, because it is said that the 
four khandhasoí vedanã, sannã, sankhãm and uinnãna 
are the citta. Although this is tme, it must be realised, 
that these are by way of being “moditications of the 
citta”. The citta in its true unmoditied State is beyond 
the khandhas and it has no “signs” by which it may 
be known in the sensory universe. 

Tmth, the ultimate order underlying everything, the 
teaching of the Buddha. 

In the plural, means: objects of mind, concepts, theo- 
ries. 

Element. Thus, the tour elements of earth, water, fire 
and air; and the sense organs such as the eye, ear, 
nose, etc. 

Discontent, suttering. 

Thus; in this way. This term is used in Thailand as a 
tormal closing to a sermon. 

Lit: “action”. But in Buddhism, action of the body, 
speech or mind which has a moral content of good, 
bad or neutral. Such action brings back a coưespond- 
ing result. 
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Kãỵagatã-sati: Mindíulness immersed in the body. This is a blanket 
term covering several meditation themes: mindtulness 
of breathing; being mindtul of the body’s posture; 
being mindtul of one’s activities; analysing the body 
into its parts; analysing the body into its physical prop- 
erties (see dhãtu); contemplating the fact that the body 
is inevitably subject to death and disintegration. 

Khandha: A heap, but usually reterring to the tive khandhas, 

these being, the body, teeling, memory, thought/ im- 
agination, and consciousness. 

Kiìesa: The detilements based upon greed, hate, and delu- 

sion. 

Loka-dhamma: Things, that matter in the world — tortune, loss of 
tortune, status, disgrace, praise, censure, pleasure, and 
pain. 

Lokuttara: Beyond the relative conventions of the world. 

Magga: Path. Usually reterring to the eight fold path leading 

io Nibbãna. 

Mãm: Temptation; also the evil one, the devil. 

Nibbãna: The ultimate goal of Buddhist training. Lit: “Extin- 

guished”. 

Pannã: VVisdom. 

Pãramĩ: Períection, períect tultilment. 

Parisã: Following; assembly. The tour groups of the Buddha’s 

following are monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen. 

Patimokkha: The 227 rules for Bhikkhus which are recited every 
tortnight. 

Phơla: Pruition, result. 

Purina: Merit, righteousness. 

Rũpa: Fonn, shape, the body. 
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Sabhaưa-dhamma: Phenomenon; anevent, property, orquality as 
experienced in and of itselí. 

Sallekha-dhamma: Topics of effacement (effacing kiìesa ) — having 
few wants, being content with what one has, seclu- 
sion, uninvolvement in companionship, persistence, 
virtue, samãdhi, pannã, release, and the direct knowing 
and seeing of release. 

Samãdhi: Absorbed concentration which has many levels and 

kinds. 

Sammuti: Conventional reality; convention; relative truth; sup- 

position; anything conjured into being by the citta. 

Sarhsãra: The total sphere of all the realms of existence. 

Sanditthiko: To be seen, that which can be seen. 

Sangha: A group of at least tour Bhikkhus, the order of 

Bhikkhus. 

Sankhãra: 1.) The group of partsthatmake up anything. 2.) That 

which puts together the parts that make up anything. 

Sannã: Memory. 

Sati: Mindtulness. 

Satipatthãna: The practice and method of developing mindtulness. 

Sã-upãdisesa: With remainder. In reterence to the Arahant who 
attains nibbãna and lives for a time. Remainder means 
the body and mind which still remains. 

Sugato: The happy one, a term for the Buddha. 

Sukha: The pleasant, happy, contented. 

Tanhã: Craving, including: greed, hate and delusion. 

Tathãgata: The “Thus gone”, a title for the Buddha. 

Ti-ìakkhana: The three characteristics. This reters to the three things 
that are invariably tound to be natural to all phenom- 
ena. They are: impermanence (anicca), suttering 
(dukkha), and non—self (anatta). 
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Ti-pitaka: 

Upekkhã: 

Uposatha: 


Vassa: 


Vatta: 

Vedanã: 

Vijịjã: 

Vimutti: 

Vinaỵa: 

Vinnãna: 


The three baskets, meaning the three groups of books 
making up the Buddhist Canon. 

Neutrality, equanimity, inditterence. 

Observance day, coưesponding to the phases of the 
moon, on which Buddhist lay people gather to listen 
to the Dhamma and to observe special precepts. 
Monks assemble to hear the Patìmokkha on the new— 
moon and tull^noon uposatha days. 

The rains period, three months, approximately July 
to October when the Bhikkhus are limited to staying 
in a single residence. 

Circular, a round, cycle. 

Peeling. 

Knowing, in contrast to aưijiã — ignorance. 

Preedom. 

The Bhikkhu’s rules and the books containing them. 
Cognisance; consciousness; the act of taking note of 
sense data and ideas as they occur. 


If anything in this translation is inaccurate or misleading, I ask íorgive- 
ness of the author and reader for having unwittingly stood in their way. As 
for vvhatever may be accurate, I hope the reader will make the best use of it, 
ừanslating it a few steps turther, into the heart, so as to attain the ừuth to 
vvhich it points. 

The translator 
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